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Readers of the Recorp will find in 
this issue some of the striking ad- 
_ dresses which marked the two first 
conferences of the Northfield season— 
the Student Conference, from June 28 
to July 7, and the Young Women’s 
Conference, from July 9 to 19. But 
these addresses, though they formed, 
perhaps, the central feature of the 
conference life, gathering under one 
roof the whole constituency, yet were 
but a part of the varied activities of 
the day. These ranged, in the case 
of the college men, from group Bible 
classes, in which were enrolled a 
greater proportion of the members of 
the conference than ever before, to the 
field sports of July 4, in which 
- Princeton came off with first honors, 
followed in order by Harvard, Yale, 
and Mount Hermon, and the tra- 


ditional celebration and bonfire of the 
evening. The Round Top meetings 
of this conference were devoted to the 
problem of the choice of a life work, 
the opportunities offered by the min- 
istry, the mission field, journalism, 
etc., being presented. 

The four hundred young women 
who filled the campus during the sec- 
ond week in July were exceptionally 
privileged in having as their platform 
speaker for every morning session the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, whose wonderfully 
helpful addresses on the Epistle to the 
Colossians are reproduced on page 784 
of the Recorp—in so far as paper and 
print can reproduce a power of per- 
sonality and message which perhaps 
more than any other one thing made 
the tone and atmosphere of the confer- 
ence of a true and deep spirituality. 
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As usual, the first morning hour was 
devoted to Bible study. Two classes 
were held, one for beginners, the other 
for more advanced students, both 
dealing with the life and teachings of 
Christ, a topic which must always be 
the starting point for the sincere stu- 
dent. The classes were both taught 
by young women, Miss Mary T. Rus- 
sell and Miss Margaret A. Shearman, 
and the influence of one girl leading 
other girls in study was found par- 
ticularly helpful. 

Rivals in interest were Miss Mar- 


garet Slattery’s course of lectures on 
Character Building, brimful of sug- 
gestion for teachers, religious and 
secular, and Mrs. F. S. Bennett’s 
series of Studies on Immigration. 

Results are hard to measure; but if 
a deepened prayer life and a new 
strength of resolution on the part of 
many young men and women, and a 
complete transformation of character 
in the case of numbers of others, may 
be set down as results, these first con- 
ferences of 1907 were crowned with a 
success even greater than that won by — 
their predecessors. 


IN, THE. COMPANY OF Stree. 


MEDITATIONS IN THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A: 


XVI. HONORING THE KING'S SOLDIER! 
—PHIL. ii. 29, 30. 


“Receive lum therefore in the Lord 
with all joy.”—That is how we are to 
treat Epaphroditus when he comes our 
way. First of all, our reception is to 
be hallowed by the conscious presence 
or the lord Himself, It is to. ber in 
the Lord.” The Apostle Paul will not 
have us merely applaud the minister, 
as though his doings were a purely 
human achievement, with no secret 
correspondence in the Lord. We are 
far too ready to clap the servant and 
forget the Master, to indulge in flat- 
tering words rather than engage in 
reverent praise. It is one of the perils 
of our time, and one which our re- 
ligious press has greatly intensified. 
Epaphroditus is dragged before the 
gaze of the envious crowd, his articles 
of dress are described, his oddities of 
manner, his private habits, his personal 
sorrows, his recreations—until, in the 
multitude of trivialities, the servant’s 
Lord is crowded out. How different 
is all this from the reception we are 
now considering! Epaphroditus must 
be received “in the Lord.” The light 


of that august Presence is to fill the 
scene, and in that pure radiance all 
petty trivialities will be eclipsed. 
When Christ’s presence is realized in 
the reception, it will be the Christli- 
ness of His servant which will shine 
in the light; we shall look from the 
One to the other, from the Sun to its 
reflection, and our souls will instinc- 
tively assume the attitude of homage, 
and our words of eulogy will be spoken 
on our knees. A reception of this kind 
will most inevitably unseal the foun- 
tains of joy. If we only flatter a man, 
we may drink the perilous waters of 
self-satisfaction: if we receive him 
“in the Lord,” “with joy” shall we 
draw water “out of the wells of salva- 
tion.” When we receive “in the 
Lord,” we shall also be “glad in the 
Lord? 

“And hold such in honor.’—We im- 
poverish ourselves when we withhold 
honor from the honorable. For here 
is a great law of life: when we truly 
honor the honorable we become identi- 
fied with it. When we honor genuine 
nobility we enlist ourselves in the same 
chivalrous order. No man can pay 
true homage to a hero without, in the 
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very homage, acquiring something of 
the heroic spirit. And so our mode 
of reception constitutes our measure 
of receptiveness. We appropriate 
what we approve, and while I honor 
Epaphroditus I am growing into his 
likeness. “He that receiveth a right- 
eous man in the name of a righteous 
man shall receive a righteous man’s 
reward.” And so my homage is not 
something detached and_ external, 
something which has no vital cor- 
respondence with my own life: it 
establishes a kind of high road, along 
which the glory or shame of my 
brother passes inevitably into my own 
soul. When aman honors a good man 
he becomes enriched in the homage. 
“Because for the work of Christ he 
came nigh unto death, hazarding his 
life to supply that which was lacking 
in your service toward me.’—And this 
is why I should hold him in honor, 
because he himself honored his Lord 
above all things. He went “nigh unto 
death,” staking his very life “for the 
work of Christ.” So many of us are 
anzmic in our spiritual ventures, there 
is little or no blood in them. We take 
up “the work of Christ,” but our ser- 
vice is not vitalized by the sacrifice of 
our life. And so our work is never 
really alive; it is sometimes galvanized 
into the appearance of life, but the 
activity is only artificial, and it never 
communicates life to others. The 
measure of sacrifice in our labor is 
just the measure of our dynamic. No 
blood, no life; no life, no power! 
When we hazard our life in the ser- 
vice, our power is superlative, for we 
then engage the mighty, cooperative 
ministry of the Lord who “shed His 
blood” for all men. Epaphroditus did 
not turn back when his own Calvary 
loomed before him. He strode out, 
and climbed the ominous hill with a 
song! All the great servants of God 
have put their all into the venture, and 
in the holy crusade have dared “the 
world, the flesh, and the devil.” They 
have never staggered at the cost, they 
have never flinched at the demand of 
blood, they have just called out all 


their reserves, and their last ounce of 
energy has been gladly consecrated to 
the cause of their Master’s kingdom. 
It is of men and women of this splen- 
did type that it has been truly said that 
“the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church.” Yes, every drop of 
sacrificial blood is a seed of infinite 
potency, and it will work forever and 
forever in the glorious Church of our 
Lord. No drop is ever lost—waste- 
fully spilled upon the heedless ground. 
“He that loseth his life shall find it.” 

Epaphroditus was never nearer to 
his Lord than when he came “nigh 
unto death” for the work of the Lord. 
We approach our Lord by the “altar 
stairs” of sacrifice. And so, when 
Epaphroditus began to suffer he also 
began to “enter into the joy of his 
Lord.” “When the burnt offering be- 
gan, the song of the Lord began also.” 
“As soon as we become “partakers of 
the sufferings,’ we most assuredly be- 
come “partakers of the glory.” 


XVII. REJOICING IN THE LORD.—PHIL. 


iigeds 


“Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the 
Lord.”—And this counsel wells up 
from the heart of a man who is in cap- 
tivity in Rome! The whole of this 
epistle might be very fitly described as 
a “song in the night”; the music of its 
gladness rises out of circumstances 
which are not friendly to light-hearted- 
ness and buoyancy of spirits. But the 
hostility only seems to give vigor to his 
joyful praise, as a great tempest wakes 
louder and clearer strains in some 
/Eolian harp. His joy is not rooted in 
circumstances but “in the Lord.” It 
is the same hallowed soil in which we 
have found the roots of his hopes and 
his purposes, and even the smaller 
initiatives of his crowded days. Noth- 
ing is planted in an alien soil—every- 
body is rooted in God. And so here 
is joy growing vigorously side by side 
with hope and faith and love, and all 
drawing their ample nutriment from 
“the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
And if they are rooted in the Infinite, 
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how can they be disturbed by changes 
in the finite? ‘For he shall be as a 
tree planted by the waters, that 
spreadeth out her roots by the river, 
and shall not see when heat cometh, 
but her leaf shall be green; and shall 
not be careful in the year of drought, 
neither shall cease from _ yielding 
trmit: In this erich,- tat, amucritious 
soil the implanted roots never die. 

And so the apostle counsels his 
readers to seek after joys which suck 
their strength from the Infinite. For 
even in the Christian lfe we are 
always in danger of being enticed into 
superficialities, and of seeking our de- 
lights and satisfactions in thin and 
easily exhausted resources. And the 
peril is just this, that the superficiality 
yields a little nutriment, and we are 
deceived by the fresh and speedy 
growth. A certain joy springs up im- 
mediately. I once planted some grains 
of wheat in a saucer. The growth 
was very swift, and the green, tender 
blade seemed to exult in its strength. 
But almost as speedily the blade be- 
gan to sicken and droop, for all its re- 
sources were spent, “and because it 
had no deepness of earth it withered 
away.” And so it is with all joys that 
are rooted in temporal circumstances, 
in the shallow saucer of earthly rela- 
tionships, their sustenance is pathet- 
ically limited, and for lack of food they 
fade and die. Christian joy is rooted 
“in the Lord,” and will endure while 
God endureth ; and therefore does our 
Master say to all who are thus abiding 
in Him, “your joy no man taketh from 
you.” 

“To write the same things to you, 
to me, indeed, is not irksome, but for 
you it is safe.”—Paul is not afraid to 
repeat his lesson even though it be in 
the nature of a friendly warning. I 
cannot but think that “the same 
things”’ refer to the dissensions in the 
Philippian church, the tragic rents in 
what ought to have been a seamless 
robe. He had possibly written an 
earlier letter than this, or he had sent 
a message by his delegates, or he may 
be referring to some previous personal 
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intercourse which he had had with 
the Philippians. But, in whatever way 
it had been given, the apostle now re- 
peats the warning. He is a “faithful 
minister of Jesus Christ’! So long as 
the cleavage remained, the trumpet 
could not be silent. He did not shrink | 


from saying unpleasant things, and of — 


saying them again and again, if the 
life of professed disciples of his Lord 
was “crooked and perverse.” It is the 
peril of the Christian minister that he 
is tempted to be suave and smooth, to 


use words like butter rather than like ~ 


swords, to ring a merry wedding peal 
rather than make the alarm bell re- 
sound through the town! “I like my 
minister,” I once heard a man say, “he 
never makes me feel uneasy!’ The 
ministry of this negligent pastor was 
acting like a lullaby, and the souls of 
his hearers slumbered in a sleep which 
was never disturbed by startling 
dreams. If we are faithful to our 
Lord it must be sometimes our office to 
make people uneasy, to reveal to them 
their sins, and especially those darling 
sins, which supply an opiate to the con- 
science, and make their victim un- 
conscious of their presence. We must 
not cry “Peace! Peace!” when there 
is no peace! We must rather pro- 
claim our warning again and again, 
because for them “‘it is safe.” 

But if we copy the great apostle in 
the fidelity of his stewardship, let us 
also imitate his gracious because 
grace-born courtesy. There is an ex- 
quisitely delicate tact in this very 
epistle, which can only belong to one 
who has been a diligent pupil in the 
school of Christ. Can anything be 
more tender than the association of a 
glowing exhortation to rejoice, with 
the reminder of his oft-repeated 
warning? And more than that, would 
not the contagion of the apostle’s own 
fervent joy fill his letters with a genial 
influence, removing all icy resentment 
in his readers, and preparing the way 
for his severe admonitions? A man 
who is rejoicing “in the Lord” can 
burn away all barriers in his ministry, 
and by means of a kindling courtesy 
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can find entrance into hearts even 
when he desires to lodge a reproof. 
And so we must keep the apostle’s as- 
sociation unbroken. The very fire of 
our rebukes must be identical with the 
flame that burns in our most sacred 
joy. We must enthuse men even while 
we reprimand them. While we point 
out their deficiencies they must feel as 
though we were giving them wings. 


XVIII. LIVING IN THE STREETS. 


PH iia Tine sao. 


“Beware of the dogs.’—There is no 
more familiar sight in Eastern cities 
than the herds of dogs which prowl 
about, “without a home and without 
an owner, feeding on the refuse and 
filth of the streets, quarrelling among 
themselves, and attacking the passer- 
by.” And it is in this vagrant, outside 
life that the apostle finds the figure 
of speech. It was a favorite figure by 
which the Jew expressed his conception 
of the conditions of the Gentile world. 
All who were beyond the circle of his 
own race were outside the home, living 
in the streets, feeding on garbage and 
uncleanness, or on the crumbs and 
offal of life’s feast. But the apostle 
lays hold of the figure, reverses the 
application, and uses it to express the 
condition of the Jews. And this is the 
form of his indictment: It is you who 
are living in the outside streets! It is 
you who are contented with the ex- 
ternals, and satisfied .with the mere 
crumbs of religious nutriment! You 
give the emphasis to life in the flesh, 
and you ignore the inner sanctuary of 
the spirit! You think much of the 
“mutilation” of the body, and you 
give little concern to the consecration 
of the soul! You abide in ordinances, 
you boast of fleshly pedigrees, you 
glory in “outward things’! And what 
is this but the life of dogs—life spent 
in the streets! And it is all the more 
pathetic because you are called to 
something infinitely better, even the 
settled life of the home, the bounty of 
a well-filled table, and all the gracious 
intimacies of a spiritual feast. 
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And so the great apostle bids his 
readers “beware” of this most seduc- 
tive peril in religion, the peril of 
dwelling in the streets. Streets 
are not homes—they are help- 
ful ministries by which to reach our 
homes. But we are continually 
tempted to remain in the streets in- 
stead of walking through them to our 
homes. Ritualism is a street, and to 
many people an exceedingly pleasant 
and inviting street, and when used as 
a means and not an-end it is often a 
most gracious convenience for reach- 
ing “the secret place” of our Lord. 
But it is possible to so emphasize the 
ritual as to forget “the secret place,” 
to so find our delight in the mode of 
approach that we never arrive. We 
may think more of a posture than we 
do of a disposition, more of a form of 
prayer than of the spirit of prayer, 
more of a sacrament than of the Lord. 
And this is to be “dogs,” picking up 
things in the streets, instead of “chil- 
dren,” sitting with our Father at “the 
feast of fat things” which He has 
provided for them that love Him. 

And so it behooves us to “beware”! 
There are always “evil workers” about, 
men and women who will drag down 
the high spiritualities of religion and 
ensnare us in the small temporalities 
of external ordinance and worship. 
They will emphasize circumcision and 
fasting, and the wearing of phylac- 
teries and the washing of hands, but 
they have no mind for the humility 
which weeps and prays in secret, which 
rears a sanctified altar where the 
sound of human applause is never 
heard, and which shuts out all earthly 
clamor in order that it may listen to 
the voice of the Eternal God. And it 
is so easy to listen to these superficial 
callings, to forsake the “holy of 
holies,” and to loiter in the outer halls 
and, passages of religion, and even to 
find our satisfaction in the streets. 
And the apostle therefore unfolds the 
true life of the child, the rich intimate 
life of God’s family circle, as opposed 
to this precarious life of the dogs in 
the streets. To “worship God in the 
spirit’! Our feet are not to halt until 
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we have reached the inner and most 
holy realm of the Spirit. Every street 
must lead up to this. Every bit of 
ritual must be a finger post pointing to 
this. Every form and ceremony, every 
posture, every means of grace, every 
sacrament must bring us into “the 
secret place of the Almighty.” Even 
the Bible must not be our goal; it 
must be a street through which we 
pass, to. our Lord —* Y easearchy the 
Scriptures... . and ye will not come 
to me!” We must press through all 
these external ministries until, having 
left them all: behind, we are tempora- 
rily independent of them, and we 
breathe and hold communion in the 
glorious fellowship of the Holy Ghost. 

“And glory in Christ Jesus.”—Here 
is a second characteristic of the inner 
life, the spiritual home-life, as con- 
trasted with the life of the streets. 
Men who abide in the outsides of 
things have their eyes fastened upon 
the shrine and not upon the treas- 
ure it contains. They think more 
of the material temple than of 
“the invisible church,’ more of an 
ecclesiastical privilege than of a spirit- 
ual grace, more of a fleshly pedigree 
than of a mystic kinship with the Lord. 
They put their “confidence in the 
flesh,” and in the things of the flesh 
they glory. But the child of the home 
of God experiences a certain detach- 
ment from these externals, the ma- 
terial obtrusiveness drops away as soon 
as he comes into the presence of the 
Lord. The flame of the little lamp is no 
longer wanted when it has led us into 
the radiant home of God. It can 
then be put out! We will give thanks 
for its kindly ministry, but in the 
brightness of His presence we will 
glory in the Lord! Let us never allow 
the flesh to usurp the throne of the 
Spirit. Let us never burn incense to 
our nets. “He that glorieth let him 
glory in the Lord.” 


XIX. REVISING THE BALANCE SHEET. 


PHIL. 111. 7-9. 


“But what things were gain to me, 
these I counted loss for Chr ist.’—And 
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what coveted treasures Paul had been 
able to count among the “gains’’ of 
his past life! He seemed to have be- 
longed to almost every kind of aris- 
tocracy which excites the dreams and 
kindles the aspirations of men. I 
think there is abundant suggestion 
that he moved in the aristocracy of 
wealth. Most assuredly he was a 
member of the jealous aristocracy of 
culture. With equal certainty we can 
affirm that he held high place in that 
ecclesiastical aristocracy which guards 
its portals with such sleepless vigi- 
lance. And without doubt he gloried 
in the “blue blood” of a distinguished 
religious pedigree, which gave him 
kinship with the most exalted circles in 
his nation’s life. Here, surely, are 
“gains” to boast about, and to enumer- 
ate as precious assets on the credit 
side of life’s accounts! And yet here 
is the apostle deliberately transfer- 
ring them to the other side, and count- 
ing them as “loss for Christ’?! The 
value of our judgments altogether de- 
pends upon the quality of our stan- 
dards. Ii the standard is mean, the 
judgment is correspondingly worth- 
less. A flock of sheep seen against a 
background of dirty road may appear 
pure and clean; seen against a back- 
ground of newly fallen snow they ap- 
pear defiled. Everything depends 
upon the standard, the ideal which 
provides the test. A little hill. may 
appear stupendous to one who has 
never seen a mountain; to the man 
who is familiar with the uplifted splen- 
dors of the Himalayas it appears but 
a molehill on the plain. Glass may be 
considered invaluable until we have 
seen the fascinating radiance of a dia- 
mond. Now when the Apostle Paul 
regarded his aristocratic possessions 
as great gains, he had never seen the 
Lord; but when “the glory of the 
Lord” blazed upon his wondering eyes 
these things faded away into shadow 
and eclipse. 

And it was not only that the 
apostle’s former gains were cheap- 
ened in the effulgence of the Lord, and 
stood revealed as contemptible noth- 
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ings in his hands; it was that he ceased 
to think upon them at all, they van- 
ished entirely from the mind. where 
they had been treated as supreme and 
~sacred deposits. Henceforth every- 
thing was to be judged by “the glory,” 
and nothing was to be allowed to com- 
pete with the holy covetousness for its 
full possession. “Yea, and I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of 
Christ Jesus my Lord!’ What ruth- 
less sweeping away of the old balance- 
sheet! That passionate, sleuth-hound 
pursuit of the old gains is now di- 
verted into a new course, and all the 
concentrated energy of his mighty will 
is devoted to acquiring the secret of 
the risen Christ! “For whom I have 
suffered the loss of all things!” Every- 
thing had gone which men thought 
worth having—home, reputation, 
means, material prospects, all had 
been sacrificed when he closed with 
the Nazarene! It is even so to-day 
when a Jew transfers his allegiance to 
the Lord Jesus. It was oncé my 
blessed privilege to be the human min- 
ister in leading a very clever young 
Jew into the light and liberty of Christ. 
As soon as constraining grace had done 
its work, and the decisive step was 
taken, my friend was summarily bereft 
of all tender relationships, stripped 
bare to poverty, and in very literal 
truth he “suffered the loss of all 
things.” But what cared my exultant 
friend, or what cared the exultant 
Paul? “I do count them as refuse!” 
Yes, compared with “the feast of fat 
things” which is provided by the Lord, 
everything else is but as refuse, the 
scraps which are thrown to the dogs 
from their Master’s table. Who is 
going to trouble about these things 
when the gracious host is “satisfying 
the mouth with good things”? Who 
is going to fill his nights with wailing 
and weeping because he has lost a 
“precarious living” when he has found 
eternal life itself? Who will fret his 
heart away because he has ceased to 
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be a vagrant when he, on the other 
hand, has found a home? 

And why did the apostle esteem 
these things as refuse? “That I may 
win Christ.” That to Paul is now the 
only gain worth naming. His one am- 
bition shall be to clear away the lum- 
ber, and offer a roomier and more 
glorious hospitality to his Lord. He 
will “pull down his barns and build 
greater’; he will seek a manifold en- 
largement of being—of thought, of 
imagination, of affection, of will—he 


will push back the confining walls in 


order that in the more comprehensive 
life he may be able to enjoy the richer 
and freer presence of his Lord. “That 
I may win Christ, and be found in 
Him!’ For long enough he has been 
on the outsides and circumferences of 
things: now he had discovered the 
true center of all things, and his burn- 
ing desire was to be “found in” that 
center, drawing his very life from that 
fountain, his own veins filled with the 
blood-currents which flow from that 
redeeming heart. 

And in what guise does he wish to 
be found? “Not having mine cwn 
righteousness, which is of the law.” 
No, he will leave that behind, as a poor 
artificial accomplishment of the past 
years, a manufactured garment, and 
not the natural and winsome attire 
which is akin to the glory of “the lilies 
of the field.” His past righteousness 
was “put on”: now he covets a right- 
eousness which has “grown out,” the 
inevitable creation of redeeming 
grace, the righteousness which is born 
“through faith in Christ, the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith.” He is 
abundantly willing to lose the thin and 
fading robe of reputation if only he 
can gain the splendid and incorruptible 
garment of a sanctified character. 
And that splendid garment is not the 
product of works, the fashion of hu- 
man hands; it is the workmanship of 
God, the finished creation of His 
abounding grace. 


Student Conference Addresses. 


THE RIGHT USE_OF EAS eh 
Revi Bo Daa \ever 


It is somewhat startling to discover at 
the end of James’ epistle his reference to 
Elijah as a man of like passions with our- 
selves. 
“passion” connotes intense feeling of a 
certain description, but considered in it- 
self the word may be taken to cover our 
emotional nature, which indeed supplies the 
driving force of life. What the furnace is 
to the locomotive or the mighty factory 
engine, that, passion, emotion, is in our 
nature, and miserable indeed is the makeup 
of that man who is passionless. Do not be 
afraid of passion. Be afraid to be without 
it. A passionless man is a weak man, is a 
man without driving force. If you want 
to do a strong and great work in the world, 
you must needs cultivate passion. Do not 
repress, but direct it. 

We are told that Elijah had all the pas- 
sions that men have, but he prayed. That 
is, he turned the burning emotion, the ve- 
hemence, the intensity of his nature in the 
right direction. The one lesson for every 
one of us to learn, is the right use of pas- 
sion. Fire burning in the stove or in the 
furnace is serving a high purpose, but if it 
leaps apart and springs through the house, 
then woe to the house and the dwellers in 
it. We may be thankful that Elijah, who 
is rightly held to be the model of the great- 
est of men, was a man who had all the 
passions that we have, because there is a 
notion abroad that God’s noblest servants 
are born good and that there is therefore 
no great difficulty for them to be saints. 
But the longer 1 know men—the more sure 
I am that the worst men make the best 
men, and that the men who have character 
enough in them to make them the foremost 
servants of the devil will be magnificent 
servants for Christ when the passion that 
used to burn ruthlessly is controlled by 
His strong hand. Thank God that His 
servants were not all “born good.” Many 
of them were the vilest and worst of men. 

I need hardly stay to describe Elijah’s 
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times, but they were remarkably in need 
of a man like him. Jeroboam had misled 
the people and substituted calves for God. 
Then followed two or three weaklings on 
the throne, and after successive revolutions 
Ahab came to the helm. He married Jeze- 
bel and she corrupted him, and the two 
of them introduced the worship of Baal, 
the sun god, and Astarte, the moon god. 
Huge temples rose to either, ministered by 
bands of priests, Baal’s with a gold sun 
as their emblem and Astarte’s with a silver 
crescent moon. Nature worship ruled in 
Caanan, the vilest and most degrading that 
was ever perpetrated on the face of God’s 
earth. Women were employed to be the 
temptresses of men in the huge temples, like 
the one I saw at Madjurah in Southern 
India. Thus there was burning the vile 
fire of passion and the law needed pure 
fire like that which burned in Elijah, for 
you can only kill fire by fire; and if you 
desire to deliver your country from the 
blight and sensuality and immorality by 
which our streets and society are cursed, 
you will never do it by men who stay in 
their churches and chapels and sing psalms 
and say prayers. You must have men who 
are possessed by a mighty passion for God, 
and righteousness. That is why God chose 
Elijah. He was capable of it and God 
used him. 

We need not stay to characterize Elijah, 
because great themes invite us tonight,— 
only I want to substantiate what I have 
said: that he was a man like ourselves. He 
had of course the sense of humor, and I 
do not know of any man who has wielded 
power over his fellows who has not had 
this priceless endowment. Old Hugh Lat- 
imer at Saint Paul’s Cross, and that mighty 
preacher, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, and 
the founder of this place under God, were 
all men whose humor would play over a 
congregation like summer lightning. There 
is nothing that gives a man a greater grip 
on an audience than the faculty of being 
able to laugh and cause a ripple of laughter. 
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When Elijah said to the priests of Baal, 
“Cry a bit louder, men. Your god is having 
an afternoon siesta. It is hot to-day; wake 
him up,” it was just that touch of humor 
which makes the whole world kin. 
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put the dead body of her child into the 
unfeeling hands of a statue, and it was just 
because she knew Elijah well enough to 
know that he was a tender-hearted man 
that the widow laid her child in his arms 
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He was a native of Thisbe, beyond the 
Jordan; in the prime of manhood, with 
masses of black hair falling upon his 
shoulders, sinewy, strong, able to 
thirty miles without a pause, as when he 
raced Ahab’s chariot to Jezreel. And yet 
a tender man, for no woman would ever 


run 


and he bore it to his loft and prayed over 
it until its life came again. 

He was a true patriot. He loved his 
country so well that he could pray for a 
drought to come to drive the people back 
to God, though he knew the pools would 
dry up and the grass wither, and the hind 
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sniff the air for refreshment; yet rather 
that than that Israel should be recreant. 
“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 


That never to himself hath said; 
This is my own, my native land.” 


Patriotism goes to the makeup of every 
He should love God first 
Our Lord wept over 


religious man. 
and his country next. 
Jerusalem ! 


Elijah was also an intense lover of na- 
ture, for when he was worn and weary it 
was to the broad bosom of the desert that 
he went, and flung himself down upon the 
sand like a tired child, as though he ‘said, 
“Mother, I come to thee;- rest me.” But 
with all that, and under all that, there was 
burning steadily within his heart an intense 
passion for God. His name was Elijah, 
“my strength is in Jehovah,” and his per- 
petual motto was, “Thus saith the Lord 
before whom I stand.” A man who felt 
keenly, a man who spoke passionately, a 
man who when he saw those scoundrel 
priests defiant because the fire had come 
down upon his offering, and remembered 
' that they had misled the people, would not 
allow one of them to escape, but took them 
down to the brook Kishon and made short 
work of them. I like a man who can flame 
up with righteous indignation. I have no 
patience with men who can stand by and 
see a brutal husband ill treat his wife, or a 
woman ill treat her child, or -a tyrant 
ill treat races of men. A man ought to 
have the power of flaming out, the power 
of talking in thunder bolts and, lightning 
flashes, of being passionate and intense, or 
he has lost a characteristic and necessary 
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part of the highest manhood. Are we not 
told to “be angry and not sin’? 

But all this passionate nature was turned 
Godward, and became a driving force for 
the salvation of Israel. Let me give two 
or three instances of passionate men who 
have wrought nobly for others. Our minds 
almost intuitively revert to an illustrious 
man born in the fifth century upon the 
northern coast of Africa in whose blood 
from his birth there was a strong touch of 
passion,—Augustine. At the age of six- 
teen he fell under the influence of a woman 
who became his evil genius; and his life, 
like the life of so many men before and 
since, oscillated between her malign influ- 
ence on the one hand and the pure and beau- 
tiful influerce of Monica, his mother, upon 
the other. In mature manhood he went to 
Italy; passed through Rome; saw the gladi- 
atorial shows, and the blood of them seemed 
to fascinate him and his friend for a mo- 
ment. He passed on to Milan, where Am- 
brose was in his zenith,—and to think of 
Ambrose is enough to make a man want to 
be a preacher,—and under the spell of this 
mighty man of God he was deeply con- 
victed. But the passion in his life held him 
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until one afternoon, standing in the garden, 
he thought he heard a voice saying: “Take 
and tread.” He took up the Testament 
that lay upon the garden seat and his eyes 
lighted on the words, “Cast off the works of 
darkness and put on the armor of light.” 
As he stood there he dropped the fetters 
that held him. The sin which had cursed 
his life fell off his hand as the viper off 
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Paul’s hand at Malta. He stood clear of it. 
You know what men have said. They 
have asserted that a man must break off his 
evil ways by degrees, by inches, by steps. 
It is not so. We cannot do it that way. 
We must and can break off in a moment’s 
breath. Monica heard of her son’s emanci- 
pation with great joy. The next day he 
met the woman who had been the sinister 
influence of his life, and as he essayed to 


pass her she said: “It is I, Augustine. 
“Ah,” he said, “but it is not I,” and passe: 
her. Of course I always held—though he 
does not say so—that he made some repa- 
ration to her. No man has a right to cast 
a woman away as a piece of orange peel. 
But standing clear of the evil object of 
his passion, the fire in his nature turned 
towards God. It had been lust, it became 
pure love, and he a saint. He wrote the 
Confessions, for saints always write con- 
fessions; and died as the Vandals were 
breaking in on Carthage, in his little cell, 
upon the walls of which in front of him the 
words were written, the words of the fifty- 
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first Psalm, always so dear to men of pas- 
sion: “IIave mercy upon me, O God, ac- 
cording to thy loving kindness.” 

Have you ever looked at Luther’s strong 
neck and face? Are you not perfectly cer- 


tain that that man had a fight? Do you 


not think that he first conquered himself, 
before he conquered the pope? The passion 
of his life was turned towards God and 
I travel down in thought to another 


man. 


of whom I expect very few of you have 
heard, a man who was-the leader of fashion 
in society in the forties of the last century, 
Brownlow North, the Beau Brummel of 
his time and a man of strong nature. One 
day God laid hold of him. He felt he must 
go into his bedroom, cast himself on his 
knees and pray. The servant girl was 
cleaning the room and he was prompted to 
wait until she had done her work, but an 
impulse said, “If you don’t pray now, you 
never will pray,” and yielding, to the girl’s 
astonishment, he threw himself on his knees 
and said, “O my God, make me a pure, 
clean, strong man,” and his passion turned 
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Godward. When I was quite a lad he was 
sweeping through our country like a whirl- 
wind. Ladies of fashion, men of fashion, 
the highest in the land, heard him, and his 
harvests were remarkable. 

I say to those who know the power of sin, 
the vehemence of temptation, and the hot- 
ness of their blood, that they may here and 
now, by the grace of God, rise into the 
men that Jesus Christ meant them. Now 
and here that passion which has so nearly 
ruined and wrecked them may become the 
driving force of a new life. You remember 
how Elijah went to heaven in a chariot of 
fire and horses of fire. May your soul be- 
come a chariot of fire, may your passions 
become horses of fire, so that your passions 
being yoked to the chariot of a pure nature 
and being reined in by the hand of the 
Charioteer Christ, He shall master, hold and 
drive that evaded all. your 
strength. He will, He can, He waits to do 
it. Give Him the reins. 

Two simple men were standing by one of 
Stevenson’s locomotives in the early days, 
and as the engine stood there, a thing 
of wonder, one of the men said to the other, 
“Mate, she’ll never stir.’ When the en- 
gine moved the man said, “Mate, she ‘ll 
never stop.” Finally he said, “Mate, I am 
going to get the secret of what makes her 
go.’ Of course for the locomotive, there 
must be fire, but there must also be the two 
metals, lying parallel along the track. Those 
lines that pass out from great cities through 
country, prairie, and mountains, and there 
are for us all those two lines. 

First, to find out Christ's will for your- 
self and do it. Second, to get as many 
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people as you con influence to do the will 
of Christ. Those are the two lines. Let 
the forces of the whole passion of your 
soul propel you on those two everlasting 


principles. ‘Why am I to live to do the 


will of Christ?’ you say. He died for you; _ 


He loves you, and He is building the high- 
est type of manhood this world has ever 
seen. The great conflict between Chris- 
tianity and the religions of the world is to 
be decided on this point: “Which religion 
is able to build the finest type of manhood?” 
We may challenge Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Buddha, Mahomet, to build a type of man- 
hood equal to that with which Christ for 
these eighteen hundred years has been 
filling the earth and heaven. And He is 
here. We are standing in His presence, 
and He desires that you should yield your 
will to Him and He may fashion you ac- 
cording to the highest type of manhood. 
Surrender yourself to Him now. Your will 
is yourself. Put your will on Christ’s 
side. Christ asks nothing more. He will 
do everything beside. Yield to Him now and 
as you do so, He will at once begin to 
fashion you after His own type. 

You may find out His will for your 
life by these three principles. Furst, dis- 
cover what you can do best and in what 
direction your own wishes and inclinations 
tend, for on the whole probably they will 
indicate to you the direction you are to take 
in after life. Second, find out something 
that you can do which other men cannot. 
If, for instance, you are born into a good 
position and endowed with money, do not 
enter the ranks of labor; do not compete 


with those who haye to earn their living, do ~ 


not become a paid minister of religion. You 
have money. Go and do what other men 
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cannot. Open a great settlement in the 
heart of China or Japan, or a hospital, and 
support it and stay there as its superin- 
tendent and leader. Third, go around the 
world and find the piece of work that wants 
doing and say, “By God’s help I am going 
to do that.” Your own propensity, first: 
next the fact that you can do something 
that other men cannot do; and third, some 
piece of work that requires doing, and 
which is within your reach. But deeper 
than any, wait, ready and alert, until Christ 
bids you go forward. Throw on Him the 
responsibility of teaching you, and then 
live to get His will done by others. 

You say to me, “Indeed, this is too much.” 
Will you forgive me if I give a parable that 
may seem slightly unworthy of the occasion, 
but nothing quite meets the point as well? 
i was traveling along one of our tram lines 
in London, and on the side of the road near 
the curbstone, a young artisan was returning 
from work, with a straw satchel across his 
shoulders, in which probably he had carried 
the victuals for the day. But the bicycle on 
which he was making his homeward journey 
was a very uncertain and unwieldy one. 
Every moment I expected to see that bicycle 
and the rider come with a crash upon the 
causeway. Perhaps the same thought oc- 
curred to him, for when an opportunity of- 
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fered and the custodian was occupied, he 
sidled up to the great car, which was 
moving quickly, and caught hold of one of 
the iron handles by which the ascending 
passenger climbs into it. As soon as he 
eripped that handle, the bicycle began to 
move with a swiftness and steadiness it had 
never exhibited since it was a bicycle. Often 
at night it had dreamed a happy dream that it 
would some day go swift and steady, but it 
always awoke to find itself the same un- 
certain instrument as ever. But it said to 
itself that day, “My dream has come true 
at last, and I am going swiftly and strong.” 
And I said to Christ, “My Lord, my life 
has been wavering and uncertain, but oh, 
grip my hand and take me with Thee in Thy 
mighty redemptive work.” 

Will you let Him? Your life has been 
uncertain, fitful, hot to-day and cold to- 
morrow; vehement when you were pleased, 
obstinate when you were displeased. But a 
change is coming. The Son of God waits 
in this audience and in this last prayer 
when you and I will bow our heads in 
silence will you not look up into His strong 
sweet face and say, “Christ, from this mo- 
ment I desire that all the forces and passion 
of my being should be directed toward 
doing Thy will and Thy work in the re- 
demption of a dying world. 


ALONE WIiTHeGoOD: 
Mr. John R. Mott. 


The practice of withdrawal from the tur- 
moil and activities of the world and from 
the presence of men, for purposes of spirit- 
ual realization and renewal, and to be alone 
with God, is more needed on this continent 
than in any other part of the world. It is 
more needed at this time than at any other 
time in the history of the Church. The un- 
precedented development of the material 
forces of North America in itself suggest 
the need. We are located here on a vast 
continent, with boundless material resources, 
and feel that we have no time to lose in 
developing these resources. We are in the 
midst of stupendous activities of applied 
science. We are constantly hearing about 
the material achievements of men and of 
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money and of machinery. The foreign trav- 
eler coming among us, when asked his im- 
pressions, almost invariably brings out in his 
answer that the most prominent and visible 
things about us are these material facts. 
May it not be, therefore, that our great 
peril is what Matthew Arnold had in mind 
when he spoke of our worship of ma- 
chinery? Very great is the need of em- 
phasizing the practice which will make the 
invisible and the spiritual as real as the 
visible and the material. 
Moreover, it is becoming 
difficult for men to get alone for this or for 
any other purpose. There is no part of the 
world where the means of communication 
are so well developed as in North America. 
Ve have, in the United States and Canada, 


increasingly 
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very nearly one half of the railway mileage 
of the entire earth. The trolley system, 
linking up the rural districts to the cities, is 
more highly developed here than you will 
find it in any other nation. We have a more 
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needs. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to get away from the presence of people. 
Therefore, we do well to protect those 
habits which will isolate us for the purpose 
of spiritual realization and renewal. 
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intricate network of telegraphs and _tele- 
phones, when you consider our area, than 
you would find in This 
means that we are constantly in the pres- 
ence of men, and that we are ever hearing 
the voices of men and their claims and their 


most countries. 


Moreover, organizations are multiplying 
in number and size in North America as in 
no other part of the world. Hugh Black 
hit the nail on the head the other day when 
he was asked what was our principal peril 
in the Church. He said, when we have a 
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need we start an organization, and if that 
does not soon accomplish the end desired 
we start another organization, and so it re- 
sults that the Church is over-organized. 


THE CONNECTICUT RIVER FROM ROUND Top. 


Our colleges are over-organized. Think of 


the number of organizations we have to- 
day in contrast with even twenty years ago. 
Each organization means 
more meetings, more com- 
mittees, more conventions, 
more conferences; that is, 
more jostling of men with 
men. The more organiza- 
tions there are the greater 
the need of increased motive 
power. The streams that 
turn the machinery of the 
world rise in solitary places. 

The United States and 
Canada are also more ac- 
tive than any two countries. 
The keynote of North 
America seems to be the 
doing of things. One tires 
of hearing such phrases as 
“that man does things’; “he 
delivers the goods’; “he brings things to 
pass.” These phrases are expressive, but 
they also suggest one of our great perils. 
There is little danger that this country will 
not be active enough, that its output will 
not be large enough in number of things. 
I would not call a halt on the rising tide of 
good works, for without doubt “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” but I would 
enter a plea for preserving a better balance 
between the life of activity with men on the 
one hand, and the life of reflection and 
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communion alone with God on the other 
hand. If people press upon us that religion 
is solely a matter of the feet and the hands, 
we do well to remind them, as one has 
pointed out, that our faith has 
been actually preserved through 
the agency of the saints and the 
scholars. 

One great disease of the 
Christian Church of North 
America is the disease of 
and 
Think of what 
an incongruous illustration it is 


nervousness, restlessness, 


anxious strain. 


of the spirit of the Church. 
We have taught by 
Christ to associate with the 
world restlessness and anx- 
iety. What great true note have 
we for the world if it be not 
the note of the sovéreign peace which Jesus 
Christ came to give to the troubled, tempted, 
worried, feverish hearts of men? 


been 
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While we may criticise the Orient for 
neglecting its material resources, they may 
turn and criticise us for being too much 
absorbed with ~ our resources. 
While we may say to them, Your worship 
is your work, they may well retort, Your 
work is increasingly becoming your wor- 
ship. We have a great message to the East. 
If I do not misunderstand it, our message 


material 


to the East is the note of reality, of insist- 


ing on testing a religion by its power to 
transform the individual and society. But 
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they have a message for us, and that mes- 
sage is to look more beyond the things that 
are seen. We shall not suffer 1f we culti- 
vate more of that calm and retiracy and 
practice of meditation which one finds so 


argely in communities in the East in con- 
trast with the West. 

The fact that Christians are 
aboring under the fallacy that if a man 
ives, as they say, a life of communion with 
God, it is not necessary that he have regu- 
ar periods of withdrawal from the world 
for purposes of meditation and prayer, and 
the application of the Scriptures to his life 
is in itself one of the strongest reasons for 
this practice. Now, surely Jesus Christ, our 
Exemplar in everything, lived a life of con- 
with God behind His 
great activities, and yet you have noticed 
that He never allowed that to supersede His 
coing apart at stated and special times for 
purposes of meditation and worship. A 
few words from the gospels throw a flood 


so many 


stant communion 


of light on His practice in this respect: 
“He withdrew into the wilderness’; “Ris- 
ing in the morning a great while before it 
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was day, he departed into a desert place to 
pray”; “He went up into the mountain and 
continued all night in prayer to God”; “He 
was alone praying’; “He went, as his cus- 
tom was, into the Mount of Olives”; “And 


fe 
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going beyond the disciples a stone’s cast he 
kneeled down and prayed.’ What pre- 
sumption to assume that we can do without 
this practice of withdrawing ourselves from 
the presence of men that we may unhur- 
riedly and collectedly wait upon God and 
meditate upon His truth. 

But put aside for the moment all that I 
have said about the special need of this 
practice in North America at the present 
time. Let us notice some reasons why it is 
not only desirable but absolutely necessary 
to withdraw at times from the activities of 
the world and from the presence of men for 
purposes of spiritual realization and re- 
riewal. 

In the first place, to make the voice of con- 
science reliable and efficient. If conscience is 
to be reliable and efficient it must be educated. 
This takes time. It will require the giving of 
time all through life. Can one say at 
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any point in his life that his conscience is 
already completely educated? Conscience 
to become reliable and efficient and to re- 
main so must not only be educated, it must 
be sensitive. Have you ever known a per- 
son intimately who has told you that he 
could keep his conscience sensitive so that 
it would detect temptation quickly and re- 
spond promptly and vigorously without the 
practice of applying at stated times the truth 
of God to his life? Conscience to be re- 
liable and efficient must be not only edu- 
cated and sensitive, it must be unburdened; 


it must not have the handicap of weights. 
A burdened conscience tells us we have 
sinned, tells us that we have fallen short, 
and yet has not taken the time to lay aside 
that weight. It requires time to confess; 
back of that it requires time to realize that 
confession is necessary. I cannot have con- 
fidence that a man will make his conscience 
the instrument which God intended it should 
be in the furtherance of his life without 
this practice of quiet times alone with God 
and the searching Word of His truth ap- 
plied to his conscience. 

But, in the second place, in order to make 
our wills sufficiently strong to take the step 
between knowing duty and doing duty, this 
practice of spending time alone with God 
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is indispensable. 
human religion. 


Our religion is a super- 
God is the source of its 
life and energy. It is not in man to ener- 
gize his own will, to take these steps 
towards Christlikeness and the accomplish- 
ment of the will of God. It is they that 
wait upon the Lord that renew their 
strength, or better rendered, “they that wait 
upon the Lord shall change their strength” ; 
that is, they shall change their weakness for 
the omnipotent might of God. But notice 
it is they that wart. It takes time to effect 
this transfer. It requires solitude for men 


to get to the point that they admit their 
weakness and exercise that grasp of faith 
that enables them to claim the great ener- 
gies which God wishes to release in their 
lives. 

Observe a third reason why this practice 
is not simply desirable but essential. It is 
that we may preserve the power of growth 
in faith and character. 

It is not the number of books which we 
read which is going to buttress faith and 
expand character. It is not the number of 
sermons and addresses to which we listen 
which will accomplish these desirable re- 
sults. It is the extent and the earnestness 
with which one appropriates the truth which 


he reads or hears. A man may hear but 
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not appropriate, because he does not so or- 
der his life that the truth is permitted to 
find him and have right of way within him. 
It is not only possible to be failing to grow, 
but, more serious still, to be starving, be- 
cause one is not having régular and suffi- 
cient food, and because he is not using 
ordinary common-sense methods by which 
he can assimilate his food. I think there is 
nothing more pathetic than to find in some 


of our churches people busy in good works 
who are handing out with emaciated fingers 
the bread of life to others. 

A fourth reason why this practice is so 
essential is that we may be men of vision. 
Solitude is as necessary for the imagination 
as society is wholesome for character. 


? 


“Tf chosen men had never been alone, 
In deep mid silence open-doored to God, 


No greatness ever had been dreamed or 
done.” 


The visions which have meant most to men 
and throtigh them to their fellows, have 
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come to them in the quiet places. As our 
boat steamed over the eastern Mediter- 
ranean one day a fellow passenger pointed 
out the little island of Patmos. As one 
noticed the isolation of that stony isle and 
realized the conditions that it enforced as 
well as made possible, one came to under- 
stand how it was that St. John struck such 
deep notes and how he had those visions 
that have beckoned on and inspired the 


Church through all the centuries. Horace 
Bushnell had the practice of withdrawal 
from people for meditation,—usually in the 
night, for he found he could best get this 
solitude in the night watches. Even after 
he had been preaching for years, one morn- 
ing he announced, “I discovered the gos- 
pel last night.” On another morning he 
said, “I spent two hours. in reflection last 
night, and now I understand what it is to 
be a disciple of Jesus Christ.” Professor 
Phelps, speaking about Horace Bushnell, 
said that among all his acquaintances he 
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knew no one who seemed to live, as it 
were, so constantly in the presence of 
Jesus Christ as his Divine Lord and Sav- 
iour as did Bushnell. 

Let us bear in mind, also, the altruistic 
reason for acquiring and preserving the 
habit of spending time alone with God. 
That is, in order to insure our largest help- 
fulness to others. There is danger lest some 
of us be so busy keeping other people’s vine- 
yards that our own vineyard will not be 
kept. It is possible for some men to work 
so much for others that they lose the ability 
of being most largely helpful to them. They 
lose vitality, freshness, and contagious en- 
thusiasm. They become mechanical. They 
cease to be channels for inspiration and 
power. One needs to be able to say, “What 
mine eyes have seen and mine ears have 
heard declare I unto you.” It was that way 
with St. Paul. After his long solitude in 
Arabia he was able to come forth and say 
with conviction, “M/y gospel.” It was not 
second hand with him. It had found him. 
It had transformed him. He had a sense of 
proprietorship. He was able to commend 
such a gospel with conviction. 

One of the secular papers of Paris re- 
cently took a vote, as they have been in the 
habit of doing at different periods for years, 
as to the Frenchman who had done most for 
France. Up to this recent vote Napoleon 
always took the poll. But the other day, 
Napoleon was fourth in the list. Pasteur, 
the great scientist, was first. You remember 
that for nearly thirty years he isolated him- 
self, and in those prolonged years of investi- 
gation and reflection made those discoveries 
which brought so much of beneficence and 
helpfulness to his countrymen and to the 
world. We should remember that we are 
not fountains, but vessels, and that there- 
fore we need to be filled and refilled. I was 
reading not long ago about that saintly man, 
Bonar of Scotland, and my attention was 
arrested by this sentence in one of his let- 
ters: “I cannot give out successively for 
three weeks in Perth, Dundee, Edinburgh 
and Kelso.” That is, even in his spiritual 
work of preaching Christ he could not con- 
tinue three weeks without these times of 
recharging the battery. And Murray Mc- 
Chayne, who was one of the godliest stu- 
dents, whenever he had a piece of work to 
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do, the first thing he did was to prepare his 
own soul. How different it is with us when 
we are under pressure. We say we have 
only so much time to get ready for teaching 
that Bible class, to prepare to give that 
practical talk, to arrange to do that piece of 
church or mission work, and we neglect the 
most important part of our preparation. 
We forget that we would save time if we 
prepared the spirit first. 

What does it cost to acquire and maintain 
this practice of withdrawal from the activi- 
ties and turmoil of the world and from the 
presence of men for the purpose of spiritual 
realization and renewal? Do I need to say 
that it will cost time? Some would have 
preferred to hear any other word. They 
would rather pay in any other kind of coin; 
but for some reason God has required that 
we shall pay time to know Him and to be- 
some conscious of His presence and to live 
in His power. Many hundreds of college 
men have taken up this challenge: to spend 
the first thirty minutes—not later in the 
day—the first thirty minutes of every day 
for a month alone with God and His truth, 
for this purpose, and then to let us know at 
the end of that month whether it has inter- 
fered with their working efficiency or their 
standing in college. These men have said 
that is a fair proposition. They argued: 
“Tt is not fair for us to say that this thing 
cannot be done without trying it, as long as 
so many of our fellow students who have 
tried it say that it can be done.” And so 
many hundreds of busy men, men who are 
earnest and honest, have tried this plan. I 
have vet to hear of a student who has given 
it a fair, thorough test who reports that 
this practice has lowered his standing, in- 
terfered with his working efficiency or di- 
minished the output in his regular work. 
On the contrary, man after man has said 
that the practice has meant more to him 
than any one habit he has ever formed. 

It would hardly seem necessary to defend 
such a habit. One’s common sense tells him 
that without time alone with God he is not 
going to be able to do any of the things that 
he most values. One must devote sufficient 
time to such a purpose. It takes time to 
detach ourselves from others and from our 
work. Two to four minutes spent in read- 
ing a chapter of the Bible is not sufficient. 
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It takes longer than that for a man to detach 
himself from what he has been doing and 
what he wants to do next. It takes time 
for the fires to kindle and burn. Psycho- 
logically, it takes time to let the truth find a 
man so that it lays powerful hold on him. 
Remember that I am entering a plea for 
deliberation in our spiritual exercises as con- 
trasted with haste. It is not a form I am 
It is the reality. It is to 
it matters not how 


pleading for. 
spend enough time, 
much, to be quiet and to have our faith 
command us as a reality. Some men have 
schooled themselves to make this contact 
and preserve it in less time than others. It 
is the reality of actual communion with God 
and of actual appropriation of His truth at 
stated times each day on which we should 
insist. 

Another thing that it will cost besides 
time is decisive acts of the will. I am per- 
suaded that our trouble is not so much the 
want of time as the want of-a plan and of 
acting upon the plan. If a man is going to 
form a resolution that issues in action, I 
have observed he must have a desire for 
that thing. 
and are absolutely convinced that you must 
have it, then the resolution becomes opera- 
I despair of having this mat- 


If you strongly desire anything 


tive with you. 
ter take strong hold of a man unless he 
goes away and reflects upon it until all the 
petty excuses are brushed aside and the 
mole hills that he may have magnified into 
mountains take their proper proportions as 
a result of his own honest thinking. Then 
there will follow deep conviction and strong 
desire which will issue in resolution capa- 
ble of forming a habit. 

Another price we have to pay besides 
resolution and time is discriminating self- 
denial. It is not easy to form this habit; it 
will not be easy to maintain it. Here and 
there among us are men who once formed 
this habit and then let it lose its hold upon 
them. These men know what I mean when 
I say it is not easy to maintain this habit. 
But it is well to pay any price to do it. 
The busier a man is the more necessary it 
is. The very reason that we are prone to 
assign for not forming this habit is one of 
the reasons why Christ maintained it. The 
busier a man is the more important it is that 
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he have this practice. The more some of us 
have to give up to form this habit the more 
it will mean to us in after life. 

Jesus Christ is the fountain of spiritual 
life and energy. How does one keep near 
that fountain? I venture to say that each 
one of us as he would go out under the 
silent stars to-night would find it easier to 
remind himself of Christ than in the midst 
of crowds of men, or if he would go out 
under these trees to-morrow, or up into the 
mountain, he would find that association 
with the works of God facilitates the draw- 
ing near to God. That is one help. An- 
other is to associate with people who know 
Jesus Christ at first hand. I know some 
people in whose presence it is very easy for 
me to realize the presence of Jesus Christ. 
There are other people in whose presence 
it is more difficult. There are certain books 
of biography, the turning of the pages of 
which and scanning the experiences there 
portrayed cause the fires to burn within one 
and bring Christ near. Another way to get 
near this fountain is to get alongside of 
men who are in deep need. I do not over- 
look any of these methods, but I want to 
emphasize preéminently that the best 
method of keeping near the fountain is to 
keep near the pages which tell us of Jesus 
Christ and His teachings. The cause of all 
our evils in the last analysis is neglect of 
this. Hence come our superficial and fruit- 
less lives and toil; hence come our defeats; 
hence come our wanderings in the mazes of 
unbelief; but earnestly and _ prayerfully 
meditating upon these pages and letting 
Christ communicate through them His own 
light and spiritual impulses preserves and 
enlarges our faith as a great reality, de- 
velops the abounding life, and stimulates to 
unselfish and fruitful achievement, 

And let us remember that we withdraw 
from men and go alone, but that we go 
alone with God. It is solitude we seek, but 
it is solitude that is not solitary. It is filled 
with God. It is to be a place of stillness,— 
so still that we shall hear the voice that 
His sheep always know, for a stranger they 
will not follow. Whatever other resolu- 
tions we fail to form, let us not fail to form 
the undiscourageable resolution to preserve 


henceforth a zone of silence around our 
lives. 
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WORK.* 


Rev. W. W. Moore, D. D. 


Rev. W. W. Moore, D. D. 


The introduction to the Gospel of Luke: 
“Forasmuch as many have taken in hand 
to draw up a narrative concermng those 
matters which have been fulfilled among 
us, even as they delivered them unto us, 
who from the beginning were eye witnesses 
and ministers of the word, it seemed good 
to me also, having traced the course of all 
things accurately from the first, to write 
unto thee in order, most excellent The- 
ophilus; that thou mightest know the cer- 
tainty concerning the things wherein thou 
wast instructed.” 

The introduction to the Acts: “The for- 
mer treatise I made, O Theophilus, con- 
cerning all that Jesus began both to do and 
io teach, until the day in which he was re- 
ceived up, after that he had given com- 
mandment through the Holy Spirit unto the 
apostles whom he had chosen.” 


* Saturday morning, June 29, 190. 


Doctors have produced some of our best 
literature. Witness Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, author of “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’; Dr. Weir Mitchell, au- 
thor of “Hugh Wynne”; Dr. Conan Doyle, 
the creator of Sherlock Holmes; Dr. Sam- 
uel Warren, author of “Ten Thousand a 
Year.’ Years ago, Dr. John Brown of 
Edinburgh wrote a slight sketch of a dog 
entitled “Rab and his Friends;’ which has 
since become an English classic and has 
made its author immortal. The most 
thoughtful and philosophical book written 
by any medical man in modern times is 
the “Religio Medici’ of Sir Thomas 
Browne. That is also the most famous 
book that ever came from the pen of a 
physician, with two exceptions. Those two 
exceptions are the Gospel of Luke, and the 
Acts of the Apostles. These two have also 
undoubtedly influenced the world more 
widely, more deeply and more beneficently 
than any other books ever written by a 
doctor. 

In his two books, Luke nowhere men- 
tions himself by name and he seldom al- 
ludes to himself at all. The only intima- 
tion of his personal participation in some of 
the events which he narrates in the Acts 
is a slight change in the manner of the 
narrator, which first occurs in the sixteenth 
chapter just after his description of Paul’s 
vision of the man of Macedonia who stood 
and cried, “Come over into Macedonia and 
help us.” Up to this point in his account 
of Paul’s work, Luke had used the third 
personal pronoun, but here he says, “And 
after he had seen the vision, immediately 
we endeavored to go into Macedonia,” 
and from this time on, with a few short 
intervals, he uses the first personal pro- 
noun plural, including himself among those 
of whom he writes. He does not even tell 
us directly that he was a physician. It is 
Paul who tells us that in his epistle to the 
Colossians, saying, “Luke, the beloved 
physician, and Demas greet you,” a passage 
which is rendered in the Twentieth Century 
New Testament this way: “Luke, our dear 
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doctor, sends you his greeting, and Demas 
sends his.’ Mark that language; we are 
going to make use of the point presently,— 
“Luke our dear doctor.” 

Paul refers to him in two other places, once 
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in writing to Philemon, where he says, 
“Epaphras, my fellow prisoner in Jesus 
Christ, sends you his greetings, and so do 
Aristarchus, Demas and Luke, my fellow 
workers.” And then again, in his second 
letter to Timothy, the last that he ever 
wrote, penned just before his death, Paul 
says, touching the very core of pathos, 
“Only Luke is with me.” 

From these references of the great 
apostle it is clear not only that Luke was a 
physician, but that he was a man of at- 
tractive and lovable character, an active 
Christian worker and a staunch and devoted 
friend, standing by the aged apostle to the 
very last in his imprisonment, notwithstand- 
ing the danger which hung over the head 
of that illustrious man and of all who were 
associated with him at that time; and so far 
as appears Luke never did leave him until 
that day when they were separated by death 
on the Ostian Road outside the walls of 
Rome, where Paul was beheaded about the 
vear A. D. 64. 

But while Luke nowhere. states that he 
was a physician, his two books reveal the 
fact clearly. He betrays constantly a pe- 
culiar interest in the diseases healed by our 
Lord, adding touches which only a doctor 
would give and which are not found in 
the other evangelists when they describe 
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the same cures. For example, all four of 
the evangelists describe the cutting off of 
Malchus’ ear. Luke alone tells how Jesus 
touched the ear and healed it. Three of 
the evangelists describe the healing of the 
Gadarene demoniac; Luke 
alone tells us that the disease 
had lasted for a long time, a 
very natural touch on the part 
of a medical man. Moreover, 
Luke uses a great number of 
technical, medical terms. 
Words are used by him which 
are never found in the other 
writers of the New Testa- 
ment and which are found used 
in the same way by Hippocrates 
and Galen and Dioscorides and 
other medical writers of Luke’s 
time or of Luke’s part of the 
world. This can =.be “seen 
clearly in the original of Luke’s 
account of the healing of 
Simon’s wife’s mother, who, 
he says, “was holden of a great fever’; 
and in the original record you can see that 
it is a doctor who is writing about the heal- 
ing of the man with the dropsy; you can 
see that it is a doctor who is writing 
about the healing of the lame man at the 
Beautiful Gate of the temple; you can 
see that it is a doctor who writes about 
the healing of the dysentery of Publius’ 
father, and many others. 
stant recurrence of technical medical 
phrases in Luke. For example, there are 
no less than ten words peculiar to Acts 
among New Testament books which are 
found in the preface to the treatise of Dios- 
corides on “Materia Medica.” Luke alone 
records our Lord’s quotation of the prov- 
erb, “Physician, heal thyself.” 

Now the fact that his profession was that 
of a physician is not unimportant, because 
it shows that Luke must have possessed a 
scientific habit of mind, a fund of scientific 
knowledge, and the general equipment of a 
scholar and an investigator. Godet tells 
us that at Rome in the time of the emperors 
there was a medical supervision; a superior 
college was charged with the duty of ex- 
amining in every city those who desired to 
practice the healing art. Newly admitted 
men were placed under the direction of 
older physicians. Their methods of treat- 


There is a con- 
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ment were strictly scrutinized and ther 
mistakes were severely punished, some- 
times by taking away their diplomas. Luke 
as a physician must have passed these 
tests and therefore must have possessed an 
amount of scientific and literary culture 
which was above that of the other evangel- 
ists and apostles. This conclusion is borne 
out language and style. Renan 
calls this “the most literary of the gos- 
pels.” Its language has a classical color. 
Luke writes a pure Greek, somewhat 


by his 
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ture and scientific attainments; he was a 
man who moved in the higher classes of so- 
ciety. Every good doctor is the friend of 
the poor, but at the same time his voca- 
tion gives him the entrée to what we call 
good society. A skilled physician has very 
little difficulty in finding access to people of 
high station. Luke dedicates his gospel 
and also the Acts to a person of exalted 
position whom he calls the “most noble 
Theophilus,” him the same title 
that is used of Felix and Festus, the Roman 


giving 
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rounded and ornate, and there is a total ab- 
sence of those rustic turns of expression 
which are so common in Mark. 

This physician was a supreme artist with 
his pen, and his matchless gospel shows 
that he was a well-read and cultured Greek. 
Luke was also the first hymnologist, that is, 
the first collector of Christian song. He 
alone among the evangelists records the 
hymn that the shepherds heard at Bethle- 
hem, and to him alone we are indebted for 
the record of those magnificent Christian 
psalms which we call the Magnificat, the 
Benedictus and the Nunc Dimittis. 

Not only was Luke a man of literary cul- 


governors, in other parts of the Acts. 
Luke’s friend, Theophilus, then was a per- 
son of rank and influence, possibly a Roman 
governor. 

Unlike the other evangelists, Luke was 
not a Hebrew but a Gentile. This is 
shown in the form of his name. It is evi- 
dent also from his language, Greek idioms 
being sprinkled all over his pages as they 
are not over the pages of other New Tes- 
tament writers. Further, in referring to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, he says that 
the field bought with the reward of Judas’ 
treachery was called Aceldama “in their 


language.” Only a Gentile would have re- 
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ferred to the language of the people of 
Jerusalem as “their” language; and Paul 
puts the point beyond controversy when he 
says that Luke was not of the circumcision. 
He was not a Jew: he was a Gentile. 
Though familiar with the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament in the Greek version 
of them then current in all reading circles, 
and though well acquainted with the He- 
brew faith and ritual, Luke, being a Gen- 
tile, brings to his work a mind unwarped 
by Jewish traditions. 
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become a Christian without first becoming 
a Jew, and that decree flung wide open the 
doors of the Church to the Gentile world. 

Now this Gentilism of Luke is a promi- 
nent feature of the third gospel. With him 
humanity absorbs nationality, and so the 


gospel of Luke is preéminently the Gospel _ 
of the whole world. While Matthew, who - 


wrote for Jews, traces the descent of our 
Lord back only to Abraham, Luke goes 
back to the fountain head from which all 
the streams flow, tracing the descent of 
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He has no trace of that narrowness of 
spirit which Judaism, with its insulation 
from the great outer world, inevitably de- 
veloped. Remember it was at Antioch, 
Luke’s native town, that the great question 
about the relation of Gentile believers to 
the Christian Church had been most warmly 
debated. Remember it was to Antioch, 
Luke’s native town, that the decree of the 
Jerusalem council came which put a final 
end to all efforts to conjure back the genius 
of Christianity into the cast-off shell of 
Judaism, which put a final end to all at- 
tempts to hinder and limit the growth of 
Christianity hy insisting that no man could 


Christ to Adam, the father of us all. Mat- 
thew represents those wise men at Jeru- 
salem as inquiring, “where is he that is 
born king of the Jews?” but Luke speaks 
of the gospel at the same period as the 
“good tidings to all people.” “It is St. Luke 
only who records that first discourse of 
our Lord at Nazareth, showing how in 
ancient times even the mercy of God flowed 
forth to a Gentile widow and a Gentile 
leper. It is St. Luke alone who mentions 
the mission of the seventy, seventy being 
the prophecy of a world-wide gospel be- 
cause it was the standing symbol of the 
outside world, just as twelve was the stand- 
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ing symbol of the Hebrew people; and, 
Luke alone gives us the parable of the good 
Samaritan, showing that all the virtues 
did not reside in Israel and that there was 
more of humanity, and so more of divinity 
in this compassionate Samaritan than in 
their priest and Levite. Luke alone records 
the call of Zaccheus, who according to 
many interpreters was a Gentile publican, 
and so Luke shows how Jesus cancelled the 
Jewish laws of heredity and passed this 
Gentile, despised as he was, up among the 
sons of Abraham. Luke alone gives us the 
twin parables of the lost coin and the lost 
man, showing how Jesus had come to seek 
and save that which was lost, which was 
humanity here and there and everywhere; 
and so there breathes all through this gos- 
pel a world-wide spirit much more pro- 
nounced than in the rest. All through his 
gospel his thought of humanity, like a 
wide reaching sky overlooks and embraces 
all such earthly distinctions as position and 
sex and race.” (Expositors Bible, chap. 1.) 

Here then was a man of the broadest 
sympathies, holding converse with men of 
the world in high places, a man of refine- 
ment and culture, a scholar, a lover of 
great poetry, a writer of great prose, a 
noble and winsome character, a staunch 
friend, the beloved companion of the 
greatest man of his age, a learned and sym- 
pathetic physician, and a keen scientific in- 
vestigator. Wasn't that a splendid equip- 
ment? What did he do with it? 

Well, in the first place, as we have seen, 
he devoted it to the writing of two im- 
mortal books, not at all with any view to 
fame but simply with a view to giving his 
fellow men the sifted truth concerning the 
Saviour of sinners. It has been well said that 
the calling of a physician naturally develops 
certain powers of analysis and synthesis. 
It is the art of putting things together. 
From the seen or felt symptoms he traces 
the unseen cause. Setting down the known 
qualities, by processes of comparison or 
elimination he finds the unknown quantity, 
which is the disease, its nature and its seat. 
And so on the pages of the third gospel we 
frequently find the shadow of the physician. 
We see it even in his brief preface where 
we have a physician’s reasons for becoming 
an evangelist and for assuming the role of 


a sacred historian. His shall not be a 
gospel of surmise or rumor; it shall only 
contain the record of facts, which he him- 
self has investigated and for the truth of 
which he gives his guarantee. That clause, 


“having traced the course of all things 
accurately from the first,’ reveals to us the 
keen, searching eye of the physician. He 
looks into things; he takes nothing for 
granted; he proves everything; he investi- 
gates his facts before he endorses them, 
sounding them as it were and hearing not 
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only their outer voice but with the stetho- 
scope of patient research listening for the 
unconscious voices within and so finding 
out the reality. .And now he says that, 
having submitted the facts of the Divine 
life to his close scrutiny and having satis- 
fied himself of their absolute truth, he will 
write down those facts in historical order 
so that his noble friend Theophilus may 
know the certainty of the things in which 
he has been instructed. 

It has sometimes been said that a 
physician’s habits of investigation and the 
fact that he deals so largely with the 
physical nature of man has disposed a 
larger proportion of men in that profession 
to religious scepticism than is the case with 
men in the other learned professions. My 
observation is that it is not the great physi- 
cian of broad mind and of thorough culture 
and of scientific habits of investigation, who 
becomes known in the community as a 
sceptic; it is the physician of narrow mind 
and of limited and unripe reading and a 
certain lack of balance and poise and sound 
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judgement which leads his colleagues in his 
own profession to look upon him as a sort 
of freak, as a man who, however astute as 
to certain details, cannot be relied upon 
for a correct broad generalization, or for 
a sound judgment in regard to any really 
great question. It is so commonly true that 
the physicians whose dignity of character 
and force of intellect and wealth of at- 
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of his conviction as to the truth of the in- 
carnation and sacrifice and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, left a profession which was 
honored, and which was even then a lucra- 
tive one, in order to become the traveling 
companion of a man poor in this world’s 
goods, an outcast and persecuted Jew, 
whose one ambition was to preach the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God. 
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tainment command the respect of the whole 
community, are devout Christian men, that 
I am disposed to think that this allegation 
about the large proportion of sceptics among 
doctors is something like a misrepresenta- 
tion. In any case, here was a physician, a 
man of the highest and purest character, a 
scholar, an investigator, who by careful 
examination of eye witnesses still living, 
and of the various written sources reached 
a firm and clear conclusion in regard to 
the most important set of facts in the his- 
tory of the world, and not only recorded 
them in clear and convincing fashion, but 
who, as a proof of the firmness and fullness 


Some would call Luke a fool for his 
pains; but notice how, though he missed a 
fortune, he is to-day, after the lapse of 
nearly nineteen centuries, working among 
us through this history, though all save a 
few of the more prominent men in the 
ancient world have been forgotten. “How 
little men know about their contemporaries 
and how falsely we conjecture as to one 
another’s chances for perennial renown! 
On the imperial throne at this time one 
Claudius sat, and if you had asked a hun- 
dred men in any part of the Roman empire 
as to who was likely to be remembered 
longest of the people then living, ninety- 
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nine of them, and perhaps the whole hun- 
dred, would have said the emperor 
Claudius. Why, who in the world cares a 
rap for Claudius to-day! but there are 
hundreds of thousands of hearts that throb 
with gratitude at the mere mention of the 
name of Luke.” (W. M. Taylor, Paul the 
Missionary. ) 

Here are hundreds of you college men 
with your faces turned to the practice of 
medicine and the practice of law and to 
banking and commerce and electrical engi- 
neering and to other honorable vocations of 
men. God forbid I should intimate that you 
cannot serve Him faithfully, honorably and 
fruitfully in those lines of work, but I want 
to raise the question whether there are not 
some men in this assembly who should con- 
sider whether they should not, like Luke, 
devote their talents and attainments to the 
direct work of the gospel; and if it seems 
like taking too great a liberty with you, let 
me say in justification that a short time ago 
I received from the distinguished head of a 
great medical college in our country a re- 
quest to do this very thing and to ask this 
very question of any young man in our 
land to whom I might have opportunity to 
speak in the course of this year. He added 
to that request the statement that there 
were hundreds of men of promise and 
power who were passing under his hands 
and the hands of his colleagues into the 
profession of medicine for whom there was 
no call in the practice of the healing art in 
this country. It is a profession which is 
enormously overstocked. The ratio of 
physicians to population in the United 
States is one to less than six hundred, twice 
as many physicians in proportion as in 
England, four times as many as France, five 
times as many as Germany, and six times 
as many as Italy; yet in spite of these con- 
ditions, especially in England, France and 
Germany there i a cry of over supply. 
What then must be the situation with us? 
In 1880, there were about twelve thousand 
medical students in this country, while last 
year there were about twenty-eight thou- 
sand. That is an increase in twenty-six 
years of 133 per cent, and in that time the 
whole population has increased less than 
fifty per cent. During the past four years 
twenty-one thousand young physicians have 
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been added to the ranks of the practitioners 
and if that proportion is maintained it 
means that within eight years there will be 
an addition to the ranks of fifty thousand 
men. You say, “Sir, would you intimate 
that a man of good judgment and earnest 
spirit who has taken up the question of 
what he shall do in life and has reached a 
conclusion that he ought to practice medi- 
cine should turn aside from his purpose for 
such considerations as those which you ad- 
duce?” No, I do not say that. I would 
not have the presumption to say that; but 
the great opportunity for the young man of 
the present time who is thoroughly con- 
vinced that his true calling is that of a 
doctor, is to be found in the work of a 
medical missionary. Our Lord was the first 
medical missionary. Haven’t you noticed 
how much of His time and strength he de- 
voted to healing the sick? He was pro- 
foundly touched with the feeling of men’s 
physical infirmities and virtue went out of 
Him to restore their bodies as well as to 
regenerate their souls. 

Now, mark you, the Christian Church in 
our day has for the first time in all her 
history fully recognized the great oppor- 
tunity of following her Lord’s example in 
this kind of ministry to the unevangelized 
millions of pagandom. We are beginning 
to realize the truth of the saying credited 
to Dr. Moffat, the father-in-law of Dr. 
Livingstone, that the medical missionary is 
a missionary and a half. Most of the 
leading British and American foreign mis- 
sions include doctors on their staffs. There 
are seven hundred men and two hundred 
women, qualified practitioners, who are 
serving abroad now in connection with the 
different evangelical societies, and these 
missions also maintain nearly 400 hospitals, 
nearly 800 dispensaries, 57 asylums for 
opium victims and 78 asylums for lepers. 
In hospitals and dispensaries and private 
work, medical missionaries treat every year 
two and a half million of patients. It is 
difficult to realize the enormous amount of 
pain which is being thus relieved and of 
disease which is being thus cured. “In 
nearly all heathen countries to-day the hos- 
pitals which exist are almost entirely mis- 
sionary institutions, erected and sustained 
and directed by the love of Christ, and no 
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other institutions in the world are doing 
so much to alleviate suffering among the 
immense multitudes of men and women 
and little children. In those dark lands 
properly trained doctors and nurses hardly 
exist, and the sick are either neglected or 
else tortured in ways indescribable by 
ignorant and superstitious wizards and 
medicine men.” (T. H. Darlow.) 

Moreover, the medical work opens up the 
country to the Gospel and reaches many 
homes that would otherwise be closed. No 
one finds such opportunities of preaching 
and teaching the gospel as a faithful doctor. 
His skill opens doors to him which are fast 
barred to every other messenger of Christ. 
The natives see in a twinkling the difference 
between the methods of their ignorant and 
superstitious medicine men and those of 
our intelligent and skilful physicians. 


A GOOD SOLDIER 
Rev. W. W. 


“Thou therefore, my son, be strengthened 
with the grace that is in Christ Jesus. And 
the things which thou hast heard from me 
among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also. Suffer hardship with me 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 

People do not care much for advice upon 
important subjects from persons without 
experience. In general we value a man’s 
counsel in proportion to his experimental 
acquaintance with the subject in hand. For 
instance, the exhortations of a young re- 
cruit in regard to the spirit and bearing of 
a true soldier make comparatively little 
impression, because we know that his view 
is at best but a theory which has not yet 
been tested by actual trial, whereas the 
slightest suggestions of the veteran are 
listened to with respectful attention, be- 
cause we know that he has behind him an 
experience which qualifies him to speak 
with authority. When at his country’s call 
a man has laid down his business and left 
his home and family and friends and 
shouldered his musket and marched away 
to tap of drum, when he has toiled over 
muddy roads and struggled through swamps 
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A few years ago it was my privilege to 
go up the Nile valley, being myself in in- 
different health, and at Assiut I went to 
see the hospital under the care of the 
American mission and manned by our 
American boys. As I walked through those 
white cool wards, and as I saw what they 
were doing to lift the burden of pain from | 
that afflicted land, I thanked God for their 
work and said to myself, if I were not a 
minister of the Gospel that is the thing I 
would like to be, a medical missionary in 
a land like that. 

But you. say, Luke became a minister. ; 
He did. But my general point to-day is 
this: he is the prototype of men of college 
opportunities and college culture. See what 
he did with his equipment and his oppor- 
tunity. What are you going to do with 
yours? 


OF JESUS#C ir Ris 
Moore, D. D. 


and forests, and slept on the wet ground 
and stood picket duty in the piercing winter 
wind, and subsisted on the scanty fare of 
the camp, when he has become familiar with 
the horrors of the stricken field when the 
dead lay thick around him, when he has 
seen his comrade laid on the rude table of 
the field hospital and maimed for life under 
the instruments of the surgeon, or when 
after the uproar of the battle in the loneli- 
ness and stillness of the forest he has dug 
a shallow grave at the foot of a pine tree 
and buried there his friend and neighbor 
and marked the place on the bark with his 
pocket knife, and then pushed on to join 
his own command; when he has himself 
plunged into the red broil of battle and his 
own flesh has been pierced with bullets, and 
when after years of that kind of toil and 
conflict he comes back to an impoverished 
home, with an empty sleeve or some other 
token of life-long injury,—that is the man 
to whose description of a good soldier we 
listen with reverent attention. We know 
that he knows. 

Now no man was ever better qualified 
by experience to describe a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ, or to give such an exhortation 
as is here given to Timothy and to us, than 
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the apostle Paul. That he was himself es- 
sentially a soldier, strenuous and devoted 
and courageous, hesitating at no hardship, 
flinching from no sacrifice for his cause 
and his leader, dismayed by no difficulty, 
daunted by no danger, he had shown in 
many a hard campaign; and now he was 
an old man, weatherbeaten, warworn, his 
body covered with honorable scars. He had 
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day I have been in the deep.” And then he 
goes on with that catalogue of perils by 
rivers, in the wilderness, in the city, from 
the heathen, from false brethren, and weari- 
ness, and cold, and hunger, and nakedness. 
Now that is the man who exhorts us to be 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ. He knew 
what it was; he had been through it all 
himself; he is perfectly candid, and he wants 
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shown abundantly not only his genius for 
leadership and his talent for organization, 
but his capacity for suffering and his in- 
and difficulty and 
death when in the line of duty. The most 
effective bit of autobiography in the Bible 
is found in the second of this man’s epistles 
to the Christians at Corinth, where he gives 
a brief resumé of some of the perils and 
privations and persecutions to which he 
had been subjected in his own eventful 
career. Referring to certain other persons 
he says, “Are they ministers of Christ? 
I am more; in labors more abundant, in 
stripes above measure, in prisons more fre- 
quent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times 
received I forty stripes save one. Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a 


us to understand the conditions and the 
price that we are to pay. 

An anonymous writer in the Sunday 
School Times once said that the three 
marks of a good soldier were duty and 
discipline. and devotion. Well, that is a 
neat and succinct statement of important 
truth. I do not know whether that writer 
had in mind the second epistle of Paul to 
Timothy or not, but if we read the whole 
epistle we shall find that these are precisely 
the points that the apostle had in mind 
when he gave Timothy this injunction 
under this military figure. 

The first mark of a good soldier is 
Duty. “Duty is peculiarly a military term. 
We speak of a soldier as on duty; we 
speak of his requirements as duties. We 
use that term also of those actions which 
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we perform not because we take pleasure in 
them merely but from a sense of moral 
obligation. It is the most fundamental and 
indispensable of all soldierly qualities,’ and 
it is one which has been splendidly illus- 
trated many a time even in our own day. 
In i853, when the tremendous batteries 
around Sebastopol were pounding away at 
the English position, the young Earl of 
Cardigan, in six hundred 
horsemen of the light brigade, received an 


command of 


infamous order from a superior officer who 
was jealous of Cardigan and wished his 
destruction. That order was to the effect 
that these light armed cavalrymen should 
charge the Russian guns. There would 
have been just as much sense in ordering a 
regiment of boys with cornstalk guns to 
carry Gibraltar; but in the army obedience 
is obedience, and so these gallant young 
fellows tightened their girths and mounted 
their horses and drew their sabres, and the 
young Earl of Cardigan rode along the line 
to his place at the head- with his face as 
white as a sheet, muttering as he went, 
“Boys, here goes the last of the Cardigans,” 
and then the word of command was given 
and away they went, riding like heroes to 
their death, and they knew it. At every 
flash of the Russian guns men and horses 
were flung into the air like chaff, but they 
rode on and rode over the very guns before 
they turned. Less than one hundred and 
fifty of them survived that charge. <A 
French general, who was standing on a 
neighboring hill watching this astounding 
movement, muttered to himself as he saw 
it, “It is magnificent, but it is not war.” 
And it was magnificent; it was a magnifi- 
cent exhibition of the fundamental soldierly 
quality of unquestioning obedience to 
orders. 

The Captain of our salvation has given 
us certain explicit commands. Our business 
is to obey those commands without ques- 
tion, without qualification, without quailing, 
without hesitation. Let me mention just 
two or three. Our Lord said: “As ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
also likewise to them,” a saying of Christ’s 
so beautiful that even a heathen emperor of 
Rome had it inscribed on the walls of his 
palace in letters of gold. If the command 
were reduced to practice by all the pro- 
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fessed followers of our Lord, don’t you know 
we should change the whole face of our 
so-called Christian civilization? Our Lord 
said, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” This is the 
command which the Iron Duke spoke of as 
the marching orders of the Church. Now we 
have been trustees of the Gospel for nearly 
two thousand years, and we have not gone 
into all the world and preached it to every 
creature. Why not? Because as a body of 
professed followers. of Christ we have not 
fixed with sufficient definiteness and firm- 
ness this fundamental condition of effective 
Christian service. 

This quality of obedience and unhesi- 
tating submission to properly constituted 
authority is a thing which always commands 
the respect of men. A hunting party was 
once galloping over the green fields of 
England, when they came to a gate over 
which a boy was keeping watch and through 
which he refused to permit them to pass. 
Presently a gentleman detached himself 
from the party and, pointing to a soldierly 
figure who sat his horse at a little distance, 
he rode up to the boy with a threatening 
air and said: “Boy, that is the Duke of 
Wellington. You open that gate.’ The 
boy turned, lifted his cap, bowed to the 
figure on the horse, and said quietly, “I 
hope the Duke of Wellington does not ex- 
pect me to disobey orders.” The great 
man on the horse gave a start, lifted his 
hat, bowed to the boy, and rode away with 
his whole party at his heels, saying as he 
went, “If all the boys in England were like 
that boy, Great Britain could whip the 
world”; and ae went back to the house 
with the higHtonsciousness in his heart 
that he had kept out the man that Napoleon 
Bonaparte himself could not keep out, and 
that he had done it by obedience. 

The second mark of a good soldier is 
Discipline, training, drill. No matter how 
brave men may be, unless they are drilled 
and trained they are of comparatively little 
value as soldiers. No men are braver thar 
savages, none are more obedient to an in 
ward impulse, and yet it is notorious that 
savages have never been able to make a 
permanent stand against the onset of the 
disciplined troops of civilized nations. 
When a man enters the barracks, as has 
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heen said, he begins a new kind of life. He 
finds himself subjected to a routine of 
commands, many of them apparently trivial, 
as for example, that he shall rise at a 
signal every morning, that he shall salute 
every passing officer, that he shall maintain 
always a military bearing, that he shall keep 
his uniform and accoutrements spotless. 
Then there are drills and parades and dress 
reviews, and this labor is unceasing. It is 
required of the veteran as well as of the 
recruit, because without such discipline and 
without such persistent and continuous drill 
soldiers become demoralized; they lose the 
power to win victories. The old Emperor 
William I. of Germany always wore a mili- 
tary coat down even to the end of his life, 
and even in his extreme old age, when he 
would stand at the window of the palace to 
receive the salutes of passing regiments 
in the street, he invariably buttoned up that 
coat carefully to the chin. He made such 
a point of it that one day he was asked 
why he was so particular about it and he 
made the significant reply: “It is the one 
unbuttoned button which plays havoc in 
the army.’’ Now that thoroughness was the 
secret of the perfection of the German army 
in the Franco-Prussian war. It was drilled, 
even to the buttoning of a soldier’s mantle, 
and so it smashed the empire of Napoleon 
III. almost at a single blow. 

Some years ago there appeared in this 
country a novel of the fourth rate of lit- 
erary merit entitled “Ben Hur,’ by Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace, and there was a piece of 
description in that book which arrested 
the attention of all our people almost in- 
stantly. It was the acco of the chariot 
Gace, and if 1S <a eos piece of 
work; it makes the blood go fast to read it. 
But there is a description in that book 
which really appeals to me more powerfully. 
It is the account that General Wallace gives 
of the behavior of that time-beater on the 


‘Roman galley, whose business it was to sit 


on the little platform and with his sounding 
board before him beat time for the rhythmic 
stroke of the one hundred and twenty oars- 
men who propelled that warship through 
the water; and when that galley was run 
through by the prow of a pirate vessel, and 
the hissing water rushed in to engulf her, 
and there was a scene of wild terror and 
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confusion, these athletic galley slaves strain- 
ing at their bonds to break away, and men 
screaming in abject terror, the time-beater 
sat quietly on his platform, beating time as 
imperturbably as though he was under his 
own vine and fig tree in sunny Italy. 
Young men, that is discipline. 

Even Stonewall Jackson, transcendent 
military genius though he was—whose Val- 
ley Campaign with its wonderful succession 
of brilliant victories, is now studied by the 
military colleges of Europe as the supreme 
specimen of modern strategy—even Jack- 
son, with all his genius, did not rely upon 
his sagacity alone, nor upon the unexcelled 
bravery of his men alone; he knew the 
value of discipline as few men have known 
it, and when asked to what degree of pro- 
ficiency soldiers ought to be drilled, 
answered, “Until they cannot make a mis- 
take.” 

Now for our application. There is a 
routine of Christian duties. We call them 
means of grace. Prayer, for example. Our 
Lord says, “Men ought always to pray.” 
The apostle says “Pray without ceasing” ; 
“In everything by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God.” Do I need to re- 
mind you that those Christians who avail 
themselves of the discipline of prayer are 
the Christians who win victories, and that 
those who neglect these things are in- 
capable of conquests for our Lord? 

And there is the study of the Scriptures. 
Don’t let anybody induce you to under- 
estimate the importance of putting your 
mind and heart into intimate contact at a 
particular place and at a given time every 
day of your life, with some part of the 
sweetening and sanctifying and uplifting 
truth of God. It is a part of our discipline 
that God has ordained for us. So-also are 
regular meetings with our fellow Christians 
for conference and prayer. Soldiers are 
drilled not only singly and in squads, but 
in companies and battalions and regiments 
and divisions. We cannot introduce the 
kingdom of God on any large scale by our 
individual unaided efforts. Our efficiency in 
the service of Christ is conditioned to some 
extent upon our ability to codperate with 
others, and we get that ability by meeting 
together. 
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But after all, the supreme quality of a 
good soldier is Devotion. If we are to be 
good soldiers of Christ, something must 
bind us to His cause besides the sense of 
duty, imperative and ennobling as the voic+ 
of duty is, and something besides the force 
of a discipline acquired from external acts 
of piety, soul strengthening as those exer- 
cises are. Our hearts must be touched; 
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constraineth us; because we thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then were all dead; 
and that he died for all, that they who live 
should henceforth live not unto themselves, 
but unto him who died for them, and rose 
again.” This devotion may rest in part 
upon our admiration of the matchless char- 
acter of Christ and His matchless teachings 
and his faultlessness as a pattern, but it 
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we must be devoted to our cause; we must 
be attached to our leader. I do not suppose 
any man ever had more of that indefinable 
quality that we call personal magnetism 
than David. Do you ask the secret of 
that marvelous career, of that astounding 
rise of a man from the position of a des- 
pised and snubbed shepherd boy on_ his 
father’s farm to the position of the most 
popular and the most powerful of all the 
kings of Israel? Why, here is a large part 
of it: the deathless devotion of the 
at his command. 


mei 


Now the thing we want to ask of God as 
his best gift is the kindling of a new de- 
votion to the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Paul puts the whole thing in a 
nutshell when he says: “The love of Christ 


draws deepest and lasts longest and ac- 
complishes most when it rests upon the 
feeling of personal obligation and gratitude 
to Him as our personal redeemer. 

What do you think is the characteristic 
word for the description of the apostle Paul, 
the man who used this figure? Mr. Spur- 
geon said the word was “ready,” “Paul the 
ready.” You recollect that when the 
prophet took Paul’s girdle and bound his 
own hands and feet and predicted that 
thus the Jews at Jerusalem would bind the 
man who owned that girdle if he went up 
to the city, and then Paul’s friends all hung 
around him and besought him not to go up 
to Jerusalem in the face of that peril, what 


was his answer? “What mean ye to weep 


_ and break my heart? I am ready not only 
_ to be bound, but also to die for the Lord 
_ Jesus.” There was his readiness for suf- 
_ fering. You know what he says to those 

_ people at Rome: “I am ready to preach the 
t gospel to you that are at Rome also.” It 
_ was the position of peril, but he was ready, 
ready for service. And in the last letter 
. 


that he ever wrote, the second epistle to 

Timothy, writing it as an old and broken 

man in a damp dungeon and in darkness, 
but a dungeon into which heavenly music 

must have floated through the bars, he 

says, “I am now ready to be ‘offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand.” 
Ready for death. 

Now there is no use of my saying the 
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commonplace thing to young men with 
the blood bounding in veins that death is a 
certainty for every one of us. You want 
to be ready though, don’t you? And there 
is no use of my saying to you that suffering 
is an almost equal certainty for all of us at 
some time in the future. You want to be 
ready, don’t you? But I do say this, that 
if you are earnest men, then the future 
holds for you service. We want you to be 
ready for that service, and we mean it ex- 
actly as it is stated when in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ we say that the very 
first factor of that readiness for service, for 
suffering, for death is the yielding of your- 
self to Him again in an unreserved con- 
secration of your life. ; 
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“Everyone that asketh receiveth; and he 
that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened.” Luke xi. Io. 

Everyone that asketh receiveth what? 
What he asks for? That is the way we 
_ commonly interpret the verse, and in a cer- 
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tain sense so it is. What a man really looks 
for, hunts for, works for, in this world of 
God’s, he gets. Where there is a will there 
is a way, because the will makes a way. 
Perhaps the most sarcastic thing our Lord 
Jesus ever uttered was His remark to the 
Pharisees .akout their praying when He 
said, “They have their reward:” These re- - 
ligious professionals ostentatiously praying 
on the street corners were apparently seek- 
ing the fellowship of Almighty God, but 
were really seeking the cackling applause of 
a few small-minded coreligionists, and they 
got what they were looking for, that and 
nothing else. “They have received their 
reward.” And you remember another 
Pharisee whom our Lord sketched in His 
inimitable way in one of His parables, in 
the eighteenth of St. Luke, of whom He 
said, “The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
with himself.’ Part of him was praying, 
part of him was audience to the praying 
part, 
“Changing the pure emotion 
Of his high devotion 


To a skin-deep sense 
Of his own eloquence.” 


or, as it was said of a celebrated French 
lady, “Elle s’écoute quand elle parle,” “She 
listens to herself when she talks.’ And 
that man went down to his house having 
received his reward. What was it? He 
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was very well satisfied with himself, and he 
had n’t any more companionship with God 
than when he started. Everyone that ask- 
eth receiveth. Beware what we ask for. 
“They have their reward.” 

And yet one realizes that one is not yet 
getting at the true interpretation of our 
Lord’s saying. Everyone that asketh re- 
ceiveth, what? Jesus goes on to Say, 
“Which of you that is a father?” indicating 
that in family life one will get the best 
analogy to prayer. What do asking chil- 
dren always get? Well, for how very few 
of the things we most needed did we ever 
think of asking: correction, love, education, 
improvement in manners. We asked for a 
bicycle, or a toy, or a shotgun, something 
that happened to strike our fancy for the 
moment, but for the more important things 
of life we never dreamed of asking. And 
whether we got the particular things we 
asked for or not, what did we always get? 
We always got our parents’ selves. Their 
“no” gave us their disapproval, their stan- 
dards of what they thought unwise and 
wrong for us. Their “yes” gave us their 
approval, their judgment of what was best 
for us, their ideals and ambitions and pur- 
poses and plans for us. And whether we 
got the particular thing we wanted or not, 
we always got them. So this great saying 
of our Lord’s should be read: “Everyone 
that asketh receiveth God; and he that 
seeketh findeth God; and to him that 
knocketh, God, in all the fullness of His 
wise and strong and inspiring companion- 
ship is opened.” That is the interpretation 
which St. Luke gives to our Lord’s saying. 
He knew that our heavenly Father never 
gave things apart from Himself, and so he 
put it, “How much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him,” which is the Bible way of say- 
ing, God Himself in close, vital, personal 
contact with His children. 

Now the particular things that we ask 
for in our prayers are really of minor im- 
portance. We may pray about the weather 
ard ask.God for a clear day when it hap- 
pes to suit our individual convenience to 
have sunshine, unmindful that a change in 


the rainfall of the smallest fraction of an | 


inch has wide-reaching consequences that 
affect myriads of the lives of our fellow 
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mortals. We may pray about something 
that happens to loom up large in our own 
selfish desires for the moment, utterly ob- 
livious of the innumerable requests going 
up to the great Father of us all from His 


children the world over. 


Have you ever noticed a little child talk- | 


ing to his father or mother in a railway 
train? The child prattles on, talks about 
this, that and the other thing, and does not 
seem to wait or to care for definite an- 


swers to all that he is saying. All that he © 


talks for is to be noticed, to get the look, 
the attention, the thought, the affection of 
the father or mother. The prayerless life 
is the orphan life; it is the life of the man 
who has no desire for the look and the 
recognition ahd the personal thought of 
his Father in heaven. The praying life is 
the child’s life who comes in conscious con- 
tact with the great heart of hearts beating 
for us all. 

The story is told of Bengel, the great 
New Testament scholar, that one night he 
was very busy with his books’and a friend 
came in to see him, and Bengel happened 
to ke so absorbed in his studies that he did 
not notice his friend’s entrarce, so the lat- 
ter sat over in the correr of the room to 
wait until Benge®F was done. By and by 
he saw him straighten out his books and 
papers on his desk and kneel down beside 
it, and from the corner of the room he 
overheard this prayer: “O God, you and I 
understand each other. Amen.” That was 
all, but that was enough. Companionship 
is the one great result of prayer. 

And you will recognize that this is true, 
if you will stop to think, that the times when 
we most feel like praying are always lonely 
times,—times of disappointment, when 
something we had looked forward to and 
wished for with earnest longing is with- 
held, and the world becomes a huge vacuum 
to us; times of struggle, when we face some 
great responsibility or wage some great 
warfare single-handed and feel that nobody 
understands or appreciates the strain under 
which we work or the difficulties which we 
encounter, and our heart goes up to the 
One Who Himself treads the winepress 
alone, and Who faints not, neither is 


weary; times of- isolation, when we stand ~ 


among people, like Byron’s “Childe Harold,” 
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“Among them, but not of them; in 4 
shroud 

Of thoughts 

thoughts” ; 


which were not their 
times of disillusionment, when some long 
wished-for dream comes true and then does 
not reach our expectations, when some 
glittering air castle of hope becomes a poor 
clay hovel, when one comes to possess and 
inhabit it. Do you remember the scene in 
Thackeray's “Vanity Fair,’ where Amelia 
Sedley, who fairly worshiped the ground 


George Osborne walked on, is finally mar- 


ried to- him and finds him to be the incarna- 
tion of selfishness, and all the fair dreams 
of her girlhood are shattered? Thackeray 
represents her as coming back to the home 
in which she‘had been brought up and going 
up to the room where she slept as a child. 
“She went and knelt down by the bedside, 
and there this wounded and timorous, but 
gentle and loving soul, sought for consola- 
tion where as yet, it must be owned, our 
little girl had but seldom looked for it. 
Love had been her faith hitherto; and the 
sad, bleeding, disappointed heart began to 


_ feel the want of another consoler.” 


But our isolation proves to be insulation. 
We are cut off from all sympathetic con- 
tact with the lives round about us that we 
may be put into direct, undissipated con- 
tact with the Father of our spirits. Every- 
one that asketh receiveth God. 

Now, I presume a good many of us have 
come to feel that God is Himself so much 
the one great answer to all our prayers that 
we rather hesitate to come to Him with a 
number of specific, definite requests. It 
seems presumptuous for us to come to One 


Who is wiser than our wisest and say, “O 


1” 


God, do thus and so for me God is wise, 
and we are foolish, and certainly the atti- 
tude of utter submission to His will be- 
comes us as we come with our requests. 
Again, God is far more willing to give 
than we to ask, and any “battering the gates 


of heaven with storms of prayer” after the 
manner of Tennyson’s St. Simeon Stylites, 


—_—. 


or “wrestling with God” in prayer, to use 
the time-honored prayer-meeting phrase, 
which, by the way, is a misuse of Scripture, 


_ because if you read the account, God did the’ 
wrestling, not Jacob; Jacob only did the 


clinging to God-—I say such expressions as 
represent us mortals as teasing, wheedling, 
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tantalizing, striving to force an unwilling 
Father to grant us our requests, are posi- 
tively blasphemous to those who with Jesus 
kneel 
“To share with Thee 
The silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love.” 

When you stop to think of it, the more inti- 
mate two people become with each other, 
the more they like to be together, whether 
they say anything to each other or not. 
Chance acquaintances find pauses embarass- 
ing; one or the other feels that he must 
say. something to do away with«the .em- 
barrassment. People who know each other 
very, very well love to be together.- -Com- 
panionship is the one invariable result of 
prayer. No matter what we pray for, no 
matter how silly the prayer, no matter how 
foolish the thing we ask for, the poorest 
prayer is better than no prayer at all, be- 
cause everyone that asketh receiveth God. 

If you will take the results of prayer, 
you will find that they are all merely by- 
products of this great fundamental thing, 
which is God Himself brought into con- 
scious companionship through prayer. 

Wisdom is one. I suppose we will all 
admit that we have acted most wisely after 
we have prayed about a thing. A child 
brought up with older people often. sur- 
prises us with a wisdom beyond its years; 
talks about things we would not expect a 
child to be interested in; lets fall expres- 
sions that surprise us, and we say, “How 
old-fashioned he is.” Praying people. sur- 
prise us with a judicious balance, a poise, 
an insight, we had not expected in persons 
of their temperament or limited connection. 
Santos Dumont has told us that from his 
airship objects can be seen below the sur- 
face of the water that are not visible when 
one is near the surface; that is, the higher 
you go, the clearer deep things become. 
Whatever the principle is in physics that 
makes that so, it is certainly true in the 
sphere of the Spirit. The higher the point 
of view from which ore looks at the depths 
of life, the clearer do its hidden things be- 
come. You cannot look at a situation con- 
sciously in the presence of the God revealed 
in the man Christ Jesus without having 
your prejudices swept away, your narrow- 
nesses brushed aside and the whole subject 
appear in a new and gentler and more 
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unselfish light. Prayer makes us wiser be- 
cause it puts us in conscious companion- 
ship with the One Who knows. 

Some of you have been at Hampton 
Court Palace and remember the maze, 
formed of tall hedges some nine or ten feet 
high, and at the center of this labyrinth, on 
an elevated platform, a man is stationed, 
to whom, if you get absolutely lost in the 
curves here and there, you can call and he 
will tell you which turn to take, this turn, 
that turn and so on, until you get into the 
center, and then you can climb up beside 
him and look at your fellow tourists in- 
volved in the tangle. When snarled up in 
the facts of life not knowing which way to 
turn, what is right, what is wrong, pray, 
pray. Everyone that asketh receiveth God, 
and in His companionship things have a 
marvelous way of getting cleared up. 

And it is certain that in prayer we be- 
come wiser about ourselves. When is it 
that a child first comes to explore that un- 
mapped continent, the self? Imagine a 
child brought up on a desert island without 
any contact with human beings whatsoever, 
and would that child ever know that he 
was a child? Isn’t it only in contact with 
our father and mother, with older people, 
that we come to a consciousness of what 
sort of beings we are, what stations we are 
meant to fill, what is required of us here in 
this mysterious thing we call human exist- 
ence? And it is certain that in prayer we 
who receive our Father in heaven find out 
most about ourselves. We kneel to pray 
and suddenly the thought comes over us, I 
am not God, I am not in the place of God; 
it is not for me to be self-important as 
though, hike Atlas, I carried the burden of 
the world on my shoulders. I am not on 
the throne to judge this man and that man 
and settle these things; let me keep in my 
place. Praying is the best exercise in this 
world to set a man where he belongs. 
Somebody has defined dirt as matter out of 
place. Well, sin is a man out of place, 
humanity out of place, and praying is the 
best antidote to sinning, because praying 
puts us in our place. God’s plan for the 
universe is a place for every man and every 
man in his place, and without praying we 
will not get there. 

Again, as we kneel in prayer the thought 
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comes home to us, I am not like God. One 
of the most saintly of the Scotch divines, 
Thomas Boston, entered in his diary after 
he had been praying, “I got a humbling 
sight of myself.’ Have you never been 
down on your knees asking for something, 


praying hard for it, and then suddenly had ~ 


that prayer come back like a boomerang? 
Who am I that I should be asking this 
thing? How much selfishness there is in 
the petition, how much conceit, how much ~ 
self-consciousness ! How tangled the 

skeins of motive are, even at our noblest 
and highest moments! Prayer shows us 
our contrast to Him to Whom we pray, the 
Father revealed in Jesus Christ. It is in 
prayer that we become wiser about our- 
selves and that wisdom is a by-product of 
the great product. Everyone that asketh. 
receiveth God. 

Or take power. We all know we have 
gone to our tasks and done them the most 
effectively when we have gone to them 
from our knees. We sometimes talk about 
“power from on high” and pray tobe 
clothed with it, as though power was some- 
thing that God could hand out to us, a 
something divorced from Himself. Power 
is not something that comes to us apart 
from God; it is God Himself taking us 
and using us and working through us. 
“The Father abiding in me doeth His 
works.” It was said of Robert Bruce, a 
noted Scotch divine who lived in the reign 
of King James the Sixth, by one of his 
contemporaries, “Oh, what a strange man is 
this, for he knocketh the Spirit of God 
upon us all’; and Wodrow, the old chroni- 
cler, gives an incident in Bruce’s life that 
explains the secret of that strange power. 
On a certain occasion Bruce did not come 
into the pulpit on time, and the audience 
became impatient. Finally they called the 
bellman and sent him out into the vestry to 
find out what was the matter with the 
minister. By and by he came back and 
said he did not know when the minister 
would be out, he thought there was some- 
kody with him, for he heard him say again 
and again that he would not, that he 
could not go alone, and he would not go 
unless He went with him, adding that he 
never heard the Other answer him a single 
word. And then Wodrow goes on to say 
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that after a while Bruce came out and 
preached, and in his expressive Scotch re- 
straint adds, “He was singularly assisted.” 
Our “singular assistance” is not something 
given us, it is the companionship of Him 
Who is Almighty gained in prayer. Every- 
one that asketh receiveth God. 

And to take one more common result of 
prayer, transformation of character. Jesus 
was praying on the summit of Hermon, 


praying for what we do not know, but 


very likely praying, as later on in Geth- 
semane, “Not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 
Certainly He was not praying to have His 
looks altered. Of that we may be sure. 
And yet everyone that asketh receiveth 
God, and in that contact a subtle alchemy 
begins to work, and “He was transfigured 
before them.” A man is known by. the 


“company he keeps, because the company he 


keeps makes him. One has striking in- 
stances of this in modern literature. You 
remember in Tennyson’s “Holy Grail’ how 
Percival tells of the maid who prayed and 
prayed and prayed that it might be given 
her to see the vision, and through prayer 
her eyes became 

“ Beyond my knowing of them beautiful, 


Beyond all knowing of them wonderful, 
Beautiful in the light of holiness.” 


And one of our American novelists, Mr. 
Henry James, in one of his earlier books, 
has given us a striking instance of this same 
thing. Roderick Hudson, a _ dissipated 
young American artist, goes abroad to study 
in Rome, and while there tales of his wild 
life, brought to his mother living here with 
her stepdaughter in New England, alarm 
them. By and by they take ship and go 
over to see what is to be done, and the first 
time he meets them he turns and says: 
“Mother, what makes you look so odd? 
Your face has changed its expression.” His 


stepsister Mary says very simply, “Your 


mother has been doing a good deal of pray- 
ing’; and at once the young artist replies: 
“Well, it makes a very good face, very in- 
teresting, very solemn. There are some 
very fine lines in it.” His mother had not 
been praying for a change in her appear- 
ance. She had been praying with all the 
earnestness of her soul for that son, and 
so far as the narrative goes her prayer had 
not been answered. But everyone that ask- 
eth receiveth God. 
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Each one of us can make a catalogue for 
himself of the results of prayer: courage, 
hope, insight, patience, and so on. Those 
I have named are enough to illustrate the 
one thing that I wish to bring home to you 
with all the power that I possibly can, that 
God is Himself the one answer to every 
petition. We think we want a great many 
things. We do not want anything, we 
want one abiding Comrade. We think we 
want a great many things, and when we 
pray for the specific,. concrete, definite 
things and do not get them, we are sus- 
picious of prayer and suspicious of Him 
Who is supposed to answer prayer. We do 
not want things. The man of Uz voiced the 
one desire of all his brother human beings 
when he cried :— 


“Oh, that I knew where I might find Him! 
That I might come even to His seat! 
Behold I go forward, but He is not there; 
And backward, but I cannot perceive 
Him; 

On the left hand when He doth work, 
but I cannot behold Him; 

He hideth Himself on the right hand, that 
I cannot see Him.” 


Notice the He, Him, His. There is a soul 
on the world’s great altar stairs that slope 
through darkness up to—up to—up to 
what? He believes that those stairs slope 
through darkness up to a Somebody, a 
Somebody altogether good; he is feeling 
after Him if haply he may find Him, and 
all that one hears as that marvelous drama 
of the soul unfolds itself is the irritating 
voices of his friends and the occasional 
doubts that the man himself expresses, un- 
til at last comes, “But now mine eye seeth 
thee.” Many things that Job had asked 
for, asked for with passionate earnestness, 
are not given. He had asked that he might 
die, for example, and he is very glad now 
th t that petition is denied; but asking, 
seeking, knocking, he found Him. “Now 
mine eye seeth thee.’ He proved what 
He Who knew best of all, He Who gives 
us a word out of His own autobiography in 
this passage, knew so well—that everyone 
that asketh receiveth God. 

Let me close with just one more incident 
from literature. In Charles Dickens’ 
“Bleak House,’ when Joe, the little waif, 
is taken from Tom-all-Alone’s and brought 
into a hospital dying of consumption, and 
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Allen Woodcourt, a kindly disposed fellow, 
goes in to see him, as he notices Joe’s in- 
creasing weakness and knows that the end 
is not far off, he leans over the little chap 
one day and says :— 

“Joe, did you ever know a prayer?” 

“Never knowed nothink, sir.” 

“Not so much as one short prayer?” 

“No, sir, nothink at all. Mr. Chadbands 
he wos prayin’ wunst at Mr. Sangsby’s and 
I heerd him, but he sounded as if he wos 
a speakin’ to hisself, and not to me. He 
prayed a lot, but I couldn’t make nothink 
on it. Different times there was other gen- 
tlemen come down to Tom-all-Alone’s a 
prayin’, but they all mostly sed as the 
tother ones prayed wrong, and all mostly 
sounded to bea talkin’ to theirselves or a 
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passin’ blame on the tothers. We never 
knowed nothink. I never knowed what it 
was all about.’ And with that long speech 
the poor little chap sank back on his pillow. 
Allen sat down and waited. After a while 
he said :— 

“Joe, can you say what I say?” 

“Ill say anythink as you say, sir, for I 
know it’s good.” 

“Joe, say ‘Our Father,” and from the 
throat of the little chap on the cot came, 
“Our Father,—yes, that’s wery good, sir.” 
Was ever prayer uttered in greater ignor- 
ance? Did ever hand fumble more blindly 
at the door of the Father’s heart? But 
everyone that asketh receiveth God. “Our 
Fatker’—and Joe is no longer alone. “Our 
Fether,—that ’s very good, sir.” So it is! 


? 


THE GLORY. OF THEASECO Neher. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, 


“Whosoever shall compel thee to go one 
mile, go with him two.’ That word “com- 
pel” comes from an old Persian root, and 
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carries with it the memory of an old Persian 
custom. Throughout that vast empire of 
the East, royal couriers were stationed 
along the king’s highway, that without de- 
lay the imperial mandates might reach to 
the uttermost parts of the dominion, and 
by special direction of the king these royal 
couriers were given the privilege, wherever 
they needed help or protection in carrying 
the imperial mandates, to press into their 
service any men or horses they might meet 
upon the road. When the Romans took 
this custom over into their military system 
they carried the old word over with it, and 
among the most irksome and burdensome 
duties of the Jew was this of answering a 
Roman courier’s compulsion and going with 
him on the defiling business of carrying 
messages from the tyrant Rome. It is this 
word ‘‘ayyapevw,” fraught with memories 
of countless thousands of men impressed 
to a burdensome service, that Jesus uses 
here, znd it must have come with a 
startling ‘shock to those Jews to hear the 
new rabbi say, “Whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go with him two.” 

The old military empires long since have 
gone, but the fact of compulsion as a domi- 
nant element in human life still remains. 
We have our Roman couriers who light 
upon us as we trudge our chosen pathway 
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and, whether we will or not, compel us 
into service. That word “must” belongs in 
our life just as truly as in the life of any 
Jew pressed to irksome duty. Children 
have chiefly the consciousness of unre- 
stricted liberty, like prancing colts in a 
Ins’ meadow, but no colt ever prances far 
without coming to a fence; and it is one 
of the signs of a dawning maturity when 
that first sense of unrestricted freedom 
gives way to a clear perception of life’s 
limitations, to an insight into the compelling 
power of that word “must.” 

The body says “niust,” the demands of 
the social life say “must,” the requirements 
of business say “must.’’ At every other 
milestone we meet a Roman courier to press 
us into service. Like springs welling up in 
the first sense of an unfettered freedom, but 
soon finding that every brook has its banks, 
so men flow out of that first youthful sense 
of unrestricted liberty into life courses held 
in on either side by unescapable necessities. 
We, as practical. people, have a serious 
business with the matter, namely, to find 
out how we ought to face life’s compul- 
sions. Jesus says, “Whosoever shall com- 
pel thee to go one mile, go with him two.” 

At first sight that is about the strangest 
prescription for the trouble that you could 
well imagine. It goes on the basis of 
homeopathy, that “like things cure like,” 
and seeks to eject the poison of disease by 
injecting more of the same kind. If a man 
compels you to go ore mile, says Jesus, of 
your own free will go two, and defeat the 
malice of the necessity by voluntarily going 
it one better. It is as if the ground should 
come to two plants in the garden and say, 
“You must grow,” and one plant, accept- 
ing the bare necessity, should grow just as 
much as it had to and no more. It would 
be the slave of its necessity. But if the 
other plant should say: “It is my glory to 
grow. Come on, earth, with all your 
bounty, for to the very limit of my strength 
I am twice as willing to grow as you are to 
make me,” that would be a free plant. For 
the sting of compulsion is gone when you 
are twice as willing to do a thing as neces- 
sity is to make you. 

Now, in trying to get at the fundamental 
principle which Jesus is teaching here, let 
us start with so elemental a compulsion as 
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the necessity of working if we are going to 
eat. This is a Roman that has laid his 
hand on almost every one of us. Under- 
neath all the other necessities of our life. 
like the physical foundation of us all, is the 
necessity of the bread-winner. 3 

There are two ways a man can face that 
compulsion. rirst of all, he can do just 
what he has to do and no more. Like a 
slave skimpingly performing what he must 
of his master’s command, fulfilling the bare 
requirements of necessity and hating his 
taskmaster as one of those old Jews hated 
a Roman courier, he can trudge that .one 
mile of compulsion as unwillingly as 
Bryant’s galley slave at night “scourged to 
his dungeon.” Or he can take Jesus’ way, 
and as he sees work coming down the road 
to accost him, he can say: “O work, thou 
art my best friend in disguise. God sent 
thee to me. Thou comest with a stern face, 
but thou hast in thy heart strength and 
courage and good cheer, that I would learn 
from thee. Thou compellest me to go one 
mile with thee. Why, work, take off thy 
frown, for to the very limit of my strength 
T am twice as willing to work as thou art 
to make me.” You see when a man feels 
that way about his work, when he. thinks 
of it as God-given, when he wishes he had 
more strength to work. with, and more 
hours in the day than twenty-four, when he 
dreams of heaven as a place where a man 
can work all the time at his best and never 
get tired, work drops its frown and begins 
to smile, and he and his work, good friends, 
will trudge on to the end and be sorry when 
the second mile is done. 

And then there is another kind of com- 
pulsion, too, a compulsion of delimiting 
circumstances and narrow capacities that 
shut us up to small fields of work. There 
are men who have planned to be great mis- 
sionaries, or great ministers, or great mer- 
chants, or great lawyers, longing to fill 
some ambitious place in life, and perhaps 
broken health has come, perhaps thwarting 
circumstances, perhaps they have discovered 
the narrow capacities that make it impossi- 
ble for them to fill their largest ambition. 
A Roman soldier stands over them, say- 
ing of some narrow piece of labor, some 
smzll field of work, “You must live your 


life there.’ Every man faces that more or 
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less. Someone has compared us to actors 
capable of acting a large number of roles, 
but restricted to one. We all feel in our 
lives the possibilities of doing many other 
kinds of work besides the kind we are do- 
ing. If we are ministers, we might have 
been lawyers; anyway we would have liked 
to try. If we are business men, we might 
have been missionaries; anyway we would 
have liked to try. There are many things 
we might have done, but we had to choose 
one role, or had it forced on us. We 
wanted the whole farm, and lo, this little 
garden plot with a fence all around it. 

There are two ways a man can face that 
kind of compulsion: First of all, he can 
bitterly and grudgingly accept the bare 
necessity and do what he is compelled to 
do and no more. He can plant his little 
crop of vegetables in his meager garden 
space, and he can sit down in bitterness be- 
hind his hedge to eat it. He can look out 
over his narrow boundaries at the larger 
farms of greater men, and he can envy their 
more extensive operations. In other words, 
like thousands of men, he can grow sour 
and surly and morose within his narrow 
boundaries. Or, he can take Jesus’ way and 
say: Well, it is not much to start with, 
but then, O Roman of necessity, you 
need n’t think I am going to do simply 
what you command me to do and no more, 
simply live here and raise enough to eat. 
I am going to make this place so beautiful 
that passersby shall stop to see it yet. It is 
not large, but fair flowers grow in small 
places. You command me to live here. I 
will go twice as far as that; I will not only 
live here, but I will make it worth while 
living here, and these hedges that you say 
must always bound me in, I will husband 
them until they are as fragrant as English 
hawthorne and Scotch heather; the birds 
shall sing there yet, and people who started 
in by saying, “What cruel limitations!” 
shall end by saying, “What a _ beautiful 
hedge!” The first hard mile of compulsion 
is made glorious with the second mile of 
consecration. 

There are very few necessities of our 
lives that cannot be made glorious by this 
spirit of the second mile. It comes down 
very practically to our home life and to 
the intimate friendships of men. 
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There are a certain number of things that 
can be demanded inthe home. The obligations 
of the marriage covenant can be required. 
There is an irreducible minimum of duty 
that public conscience demands of wives, 
and husbands, and fathers, and children, 
and brothers, and sisters, and you know 


homes where that is about all they do; just — 


the things that are nominated in the bond. 
They travel the first mile of hard com- 
pulsion. But what makes a real home is the 


unnecessary thoughtfulness, the surprises of — 


kindliness over and above what could have 
been expected, 
brought home from the city; it is the more 
than needful that makes a home where the 
father can say of his boy, and the son can 
say of his brother, “This thing he ought to 
have done, but this thing he did just be- 
cause he wanted to.” It is the surplus ten- 
derness that makes a home. It is the spirit 
of the second mile. If there is one thing 
on earth pathetic it is a one-mile home, 
and if there is one thing that this land 


needs more of it is two-mile homes, filled” 


with the spirit of surplus love. This is the 
kind of a home that calls back the allegiance 
of the boys years afterwards. 


Now, I think we have illustrated our text ~ 


enough so that we can begin to say some 
more general things about it. You see what 
it does. It draws a line straight down 
through a man’s life, on one side of which 
are the things which he has to do and on 
the other side the things he wants to do; 
on the one side the compulsory, and on the 
other side the voluntary; and it says that 


not until the voluntary has overflowed and ~ 


saturated the compulsory has a man the 
true worth and glory of life. 

Almost any day in school time you can 
see three boys starting out for school, per- 
haps equally prepared in their day’s lessons 
and equally ready to meet the questions of 
the teacher. But if you should get down 
beneath the outside of those boys’ lives you 
would find very different spirits there per- 
haps. If you asked them why they were 
going to school, the first boy might say: 
“T have got to; I will be thrashed if I 
don’t.” The second boy might say: “I 
ought to. My father is making big sacri- 
fices for me, and I ought to.” And the 
third boy might say, “I want to. It is not 


the uncalled-for presents — 


ee 
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every fellow that has a chance like this.” 
1 must, I ought, I want to: there are the 


_ three tones of life, and there are many men 


who seem on the outside to be equal who 
underneath have just this divergence of real 
spirit. One man is facing life saying, “I 
must”; he is the slave of life’s necessity. 
The other man is facing life saying, “I 
ought to”; he is the moralist, grimly doing 
his duty. The third man is facing life say- 
ing : “I want to; let me at it’; he is the 
man with the abounding sense of privilege 
in life, who is sure that all blessings are 
full of God’s graciousness; all trials full of 
God's purposes, that life is abundantly 
worth living and that duty is a glorious 
thing. Do not tell me that those three men 
are all equa!. You put three men up against 
the same duty, and let one man say, “I 
must,” and another, “I ought,” and another, 
“IT want to,” and it is there in the last that 
the real moral value lies; it is there that 
you find the mark of true greatness in a 
man. 

I have often wondered what you and I 
would have done if we had been compelled 
to live the kind of a life that Paul was 
compelled to live; and yet as you read 
Paul’s epistles it is very seldom if ever that 
you find the note, “I must”; it is very sel- 
dom if ever that you find the bare note, “I 
ought”; but the characteristic note of Paul 
is that great word, “Thanks be to God, who 
counted me worthy, appointing me to be 
His minister.” There is the note of great- 
ness. 

Do you remember that old story Spur- 
geon tells, that when he was a boy he used 
te go down past an orchard and pick up the 
apples that fell over the fence, and. they 
were very bitter. He found it out once or 
twice, and then he stopped. One day he 
was going by the orchard when the owner 
called out and said, “Charley, come on in 


'and have some apples.” 


He said, “No, thank you.” 

“Well,” said the owner of the orchard, 
“come on in. I am perfectly willing you 
should have all these apples you want.” 

“No, thank you,” he said. 

“What is the matter?” 

He said: “I tried your apples; I have 
eaten them lots of times; those that fell 
over the fence, and they are bitter.” 


. bitter business. 


want to,” 
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“Ah,” said the man, “I planted a row of 
bitter apples around the outside on purpose! 
Come over on the inside and they are 
sweet.” 

There is many a man that is playing 
around the fringes of religious life. It is 
You never get any real 
comfort out of the fringes of religion. But 
come over on the inside; it is. sweet in 
there. , 

I pity the man who has not learned this 
lesson in his boyhood days, when his 
mother sent him out to pick two quarts of 
blackberries. Like Shakespeare’s school- 
boy, he dragged his feet after him as he 
went out towards the berry patch, until 
suddenly the lucky thought struck him, 
“Would n’t it be fun to surprise her and 
pick four quarts instead of two,” and the 
whole situation was redeemed by that spirit 
of the second mile. There is not any duty 
that is complete until it is looked at in 
that way. All the sense of necessity, all the 
sense of obligation is simply the foundation 
work; the temple is not built until a man 
rises to say with the psalmist, “I delight 
to do thy will, O God,” or with Jesus, “My 
meat and drink are to do the will of him 
that sent me.” 

It seems to me that this ought to be the 
spirit in which a man shall face his life, 
but I do not see how a man is going to 
have this spirit without religion. You can 
say, “I must,” in atheism; you can say, “I 
ought,’ in a bare morality, but to say, “I 
as though there were a real 
privilege in life, as though there were 
someone who had thought the thing 
through and put meaning into it, as though 
there were great destinies being worked 
out in the life universal,—to say, “I want 
to,” that way,—you cannot say that without 
religion; you cannot travel the second mile 
Without (God. (And) so as J cherish for 
myself and for you the deep desire that our 
lives may have the glory of the second 
mile, I would plead with you to-day to that 
end. for a deeper entrance into the law of 
the spirit of life as it is in Christ Jesus. 

In this second mile lie not only the worth 
and the joy of life, but the influerce of life 
as well. I am thinking now especially of 
this text in relation to its context. Jesus 
has just been saying some of those things 
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that have puzzled men through all the ages. 
He is saying: “Whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. If any man will sue thee at the law 
and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloke also.” And then he says, “Whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him two.” 

There are two schools of interpretation 
for these passages. Tolstoi, on the one 
hand, takes them with absolute literalness, 
that there should be no law courts, that 
there should be no jails, that there should 
be no armies, no police, that absolutely 
there should be no resistance to evil. Then, 
on the other side, there are the men who 
say Jesus was talking in an oriental hyper- 
bole, an exaggerated way of saying in a 
general style that we ought to harbor the 
spirit of kindliness towards everybody, even 
towards our enemies. So the pendulum 
swings from one extreme to the other, and 
it seems to me that they both have missed 
the point; for what Jesus was talking about 
was a man’s personal relationship to those 
who are unfriendly to him, who criticise 
him, who plot maliciously against him, and 
what Jesus says is that you ought to love 
that man so hard that you will be more 
willing to do him good than he is to com- 
pel you,—yes, twice as willing,—that his un- 
friendliness should never reduce your soul 
to the level of hatred or stop your invinci- 
ble love that pushes on through every ob- 
stacle to serve him still and to win him if 
you can. 

There are four ways in which a man can 
deal with an unfriendly spirit: First, he 
can say, “If he does me harm, I will do 
him more”; that is vindictive vengeance. 
Or he can say, “If he does me harm, I will 
get back at him just as hard, an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth”; that is retri- 
butive vengeance, Or he can say, “If that 
man hurts me, I will never have anything 
more to do with him”; that is disdainful 
scorn. Or he can say: “If that man hurts 
me, I will love him still and try to do him 
good; and when the first mile of unfriendli- 
ness is traveled,I will be there to say: ‘Man, 
my Master is Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ 
never let any man’s unfriendliness spoil 
His love. I am trying to follow Him, and 
I am not going’to let your unfriendliness 
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spoil my love. You may not be my friend, 
but I am your friend and nothing you ever 
can do can stop it.” That was the way 
Jesus loved. That is what He expects of 
me. a 

Dr. Chamberlain tells us (so Dr. Richards 
writes) that out in India one day he was 
holding a meeting of Brahmans, and when 
he was through with his address, a Brah- 
man rose to speak, a man who had been 
bitter against the Christians. Dr. Chamber- 
lain expected to hear a tirade, but what 
that Brahman said was: “Do you see that 
mango tree out there? It is being pelted 
every day by men, women and children 
with sticks and stones. Is it discouraged? 
No. Next year it will bear again, and the 
year after, even for their children’s chil- 
dren to pelt it. That is the way of the 
missionaries in India.” Oh, men cannot 
get away from that spirit! That is the in- 
vincible might of an unconquerable love. 
“Tf ye love them that love you, what thank 
have ye? Do not even the publicans the 
same?” “Tf ye salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more than others? Do not even the 
Gentiles the same?” But when the world 
finds a man with a great overflowing heart 
of compassion that is too big to be stopped 
by unfriendliness and that loves on to the 
very iimit, the world knows that it is up 
against a man that it cannot explain with- 
out God. I have it from one who was 
twenty years a missionary in Japan that 
there is a strange god out there in one of 
those heathen villages, for the god is a 
Ckristian missionary. He went out there 
years ago to teach the gospel of Christ. 
He lived there only a short time, just long 
enough to show them the spirit of his love, 
but not to teath them the Christian truth, 
and when he died they took that Christian 
missionary and made him a god, and to-day 
I doubt not they are swinging incense before 
his shrine. Oh, even untutored minds know 
that when they face that kind of a love 
they face the Divine! Even untutored 
minds know enough to deify a man who 
has that spirit of invincible love. ~ Have 
you that spirit? Are you willing to serve 
your fellow more than he is willing to ask 
it of you? Are you twice as willing? If 
you are, you will know what Jesus means 
then by the glory of the second mile. 
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GHEYREEIGION- OF FHE MIND? 


Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


“Gird up the loins of your mind.” 

Just what the mind has to do with re- 
ligion is not always clear even to earnest 
Christians, and as for folk outside the 
church, I venture that many of them are 
thoroughly convinced that the mind has 
nothing whatever to do with religion. Re- 
ligion is a matter of fancy, of poetry, of 
sentiment, they say, but not of intellect. 
Religious people, so our friends on the out- 
side often think, are like lovers of music, 
specialists in a certain form of emotional 
excitement. Churches are places which, as 
Shakespeare said of poetry, “give to airy 
nothingness a local habitation and a name.” 
Religion is beautiful enough; it adds to the 
mystical value of life; the world is better 
for having it around, like art; but as for its 
being intellectually defensible and explica- 
ble, as for its grasping a man’s mind and 
winning place by dint of sheer reasonable- 
ness, science does that, not religion. 

- Thoughtlessness is not catalogued among 
the crimes, and yet I venture that there are 
few crimes in which thoughtlessness does 
not play the major part. The Scriptures 
consistently present righteousness and re- 
ligion as being reasonable, and assert that 
a man who is not righteous and religious 
fails to be so for one of two reasons: 
either he is bad in heart or else he never 
has taken time to think the thing through. 
In that keen, ironical description of the 
idol’s manufacture in Isaiah, where the 
prophet pictures the building of the wooden 
image until at last, his god all made, the 
idolater puts the rest of the wood into the 
fire to comfort himself, saying, “Aha, I am 
warm,” where is it the prophet looks to find 
the trouble that men should thus neglect the 
God of heaven to serve gods of perishable 
wood? Truly he is right when he finds it, 
not in the lack of good purpose, but in lack 
of thorough thinking. “They know not, 
neither do they consider,” he says; “none 
calleth to mind; neither is there under- 
standing, nor knowledge to say, I have put 
part of it in the fire,” and the implication 
there that true worship is the creature of 
intelligence, not ignorance, that to be 
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thoughtless is to welcome all evil in, that 
the man who will not consider is on the 
road to idolatry and superstition, is typically 
Scriptural and tallies with our experience. 
As much harm is done by unconsidering 
thoughtlessness as by malicious intention. 
The spiritual disasters that attract at- 
tention are those momentous wrecks where 
vicious and vile passions take possession of 
a human soul. The man becomes the storm 
center of furious wickedness; like some vol- 
cano, terrible but fascinating, he claims our 
horrified attention. Such men are the 
Neroes and the Caligulas of life, the very 
incarnations of spiritual disaster, and at 
last the monumental wrecks of men, when 
the fires have burned out to deadly ashes. 
But the vast majority of moral defeats 
never come that way. For if you want to 
find the most universal and deadly spiritual 
disaster, you must leave far behind you the 
dramatics of great and public passion and 
go out where God alone with a human soul 
is trying to call some Moses to his duty, 
and there beside the burning bush of spirit- 
ual vision, where a man faces the thing he 
ought to do, there if you see a man standing 
face to face with his conscience’s demands, 
neither rising to accept nor to reject, but 
dallying with them, thoughtlessly letting 
their appealings play upon the surface of 
his heart, but rousing the depths neither to 
allegiance nor to rebellion, there you see a 
man preparing for a spiritual disaster. And 
if in the end that dull, unthinking soul 
turns away from his vision of God and 
truth, neither having positively accepted it 
nor positively rejected it, but just thought- 
lessly neglected it, neither good nor bad, but 
just indifferent, and if that burning bush of 
opportunity dies away into the ashes of a 
vain revelation, there you have seen the 
most universal and deadly spiritual defeat. 
The ruins of passion we see and hear; the 


ruins of thoughtlessness are like the dust 


of the common road. 

You remember that old hymn that says 
that “Satan trembles when he sees the 
weakest sdint upon his knees.” Well, that 
is true enough, but there is another time 
when he trembles quite as much, and that 
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is when a man tired of surface views of 
life, hungry for some principles that shall 
put value into life, determined that he will 
find God to make his life indeed worth liv- 
ing, begins to gird up the loins of his mind 
and to think. 

This word of Peter is a characteristic 
note of all true Christianity. “Gird up the 
loins of your mind.” It is an appeal to a 
man’s intelligence. It says, Here you are 
living in a universe full of force which you 
did not create, whose laws you tever or- 
dained and whose coming and going you 
cannot control. Talk about the mystery of 
immortality! It is not half so strange that 
once having been I should continue to be, 
as that once never having been I should 
suddenly exist. There is the mystery; and 
Christianity comes to you to-day and says: 
Have you any idea whence you came? 
Have you any idea why you are here? 
Have you any idea whither you are going? 
Have you got some great universal truths 
undergirdling your life that put meaning 
and unity into it? No? Then you mean 
you dare to be living in this great world 
and not know why? Such a man is not liv- 
his life intelligently; he needs a 
thoughtful Christianity, with its great vis- 
ions of God, with its great truths about 
Jesus Christ and His destiny for the indi- 
vidual life and for the life of the world, to 
come to him and say, “Here, gird up the 
loins of your mind and think.” 

Peter, in the twelve verses preceding our 
text, has been talking about the greatness 
of the gospel which has been committed 
unto us. He says its source is the “blessed 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
He says that it reveals “an-inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled, that fadeth not 
away.” He says that believing it we “re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.’ He says that the prophets “prophe- 
sied aforetime of this grace that was to 
come,” and he caps the climax by saying 
that “angels themselves desire to look into 
it’; and then he presses home the con- 
clusion, “Wherefore, gird up the loins of 
your mind.” 


ing 


That is, his argument claims 
that this gospel that has been committed 
unto us is so great, so deep, so profound. 
that if a man is going to get at the heart of 
it, he must do some hard thinking. 
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There are two or three reasons why it is 
that we, who have a gospel that angels thus 
desire to look into, so often treat it with 
intellectual disrespect, so often put so little 
hard thinking on it. 

In the first place, thinking is such hard 
work. “What is the hardest work in the 
world?’ asked Emerson, and he gave a 
straight answer quick: “To think.” The 
college man can go a whole month doing 
his ordinary classroom work, writing his 
ordinary essays, facing his ordinary ex- 
aminations, and get through with compara- 
tive ease. - But some day he has a problem 
that requires the utmost concentration of 
mind, and for two hours he sits face to 
face with that problem and concentres every 
last fibre of mental energy on it. That is 
hard work. How much of that kind of 
hard thinking have you ever put on the gos- 
pel? have you ever put upon the eternal 
issues of your soul? 

But some people will say, “It is the simple 
gospel.” Simple gospel! I wish that 
phrase never had been invented. There is 
no phrase in the last generation that has 
done much more harm than that phrase 
“simple gospel.” Never call it a simple 
gospel; not that there are not meanings in 
that word “simple” which rightly belong to 
it, but that the total impression of that word 
as popularly used does not belong to the 
gospel. The Bible never calls it a simple 
gospel. “The gospel of the glory of the 
blessed God, which was committed to my 
charge” is the way Paul speaks of it; and 
John says that when the Lamb was crowned 
triumphant on Mount Zion, and all around 
Him stood the hosts of the ransomed 
marked in their foreheads with their 
Father's name, and like the voice of many 
waters the hymn of the redeemed began, 
“I saw an angel flying in mid-heaven, hav- 
ing the everlasting gospel to preach.’”’ That 
is the way the Bible talks about the gospel. 

Simple ! 
merest child can read by and yet that takes 
ten million stars in its mighty arms and 
swings them like the dust of the balance 
countless ages through infinite space. Sim- 
ple! Simple, like a mother’s love, that a 
suckling babe can feel, and yet that gets 
such a grip on a strong man’s heart that 
old Thomas Carlyle, crabbed philosopher 


Simple, like the sun, that the © 


age a <r semen 
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though he was, when he is an aged man 
and his mother long since is dead, writes 
to her saying: “Your poor Tom, long out 
of his school days, has fallen very tired, 
very lame and lonely on this pilgrimage 


or his: Still from your grave in 


-Ecclefechan kirkyard yonder you bid him 


trust in God, and that also he will try, if 
he can understand and do.” Oh, the gospel 
is something vastly more than simple; it is 
immense, deep, profound! It is worthy of 
all of any man’s best thinking, for when 
Paul wanted his Ephesian disciples to get 
at the heart of it, he used no weak and 
flimsy words, but he prayed that they 
“might be strong with all the saints to ap- 
prehend what is the length, and the breadth, 
and the depth, and the height, and to know 
the love of God, that passeth knowledge.” 

But then I think there is another reason 
why oftentimes we treat the gospel’ with in- 
tellectual disrespect and do not give our 
hardest and finest thinking to it, and that 
is because hard thinking on a subject like 
religion, on sacred and holy things, some: 
times seems to spoil them. There are re- 
ligious sects in this country where educa- 
tion is put under the ban and where a man 
who learns to read is excommunicated. 
They do not want their primary religious 
feelings disturbed by examination. They 
have an idea that God is somehow pleased 
with the worship of a man who has refused 
to think; and I do not believe we have to 
look very far into our own lives to see some 
such feeling as that; that a man worships 
best when he thinks least, that there is a 
peculiar sanctity about the faith of a man 
who has refused to ask questions. 

The reason is very simple: oir affection 
naturally twines itself around these holy 
and sacred things, and so when a man 
comes to us and says, “Here, let us sit 
down and examine this thing, let us ask 
all the questions we can think of, and find 
out all we can about it,’ we feel as if we 
had been invited to go up to the Holy of 
Holies and peer into the place wherein it 
is forbidden a man to enter. We are 
afraid that, like a botanist, we may destroy 
the flower by attempting to analyze it. 

For example, I have found the belief in 
the personal God o be the great strength 
and inspiration of my heart; to believe that 
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there is One Who can truly be called per- 
sonal, Who has thought things through, 
Whose everlasting arms undergirdle me, to 
Whom I can commit myself, and in Whom 
I can trust,—that has been the abiding, 
daily, hourly inspiration of my life. Now 
@ man comes to me and says: “Well, what 
about a personal God? Let us find out all 
we can about it. How can God be per- 
sonal? What are the personal attributes 
you expect to find in God? Let us try to 
find out all that we can about God.” And 
I say: “No, no, no; do not bother me with 
those questions; I do not want to ask any 
questions about it. Just let me enjoy Him.” 

Or about this Book. It has-been the lamp 
unto my feet and the light unto my path. 
In hours of deep distress and darkness I 
have gone there and found a light that 
caused me to say, “Oh, how I love thy 
Word, O God!” In days when I was try- 
ing to thread the mazes of my life and un- 
able to find any meaning there, the mean- 
ing of Christ shone out of the pages of 
this Book and put real significance into the 
life that I was trying to live. And now a 
man comes to me and says: “Well, what 
about this Book? Let us find out about the 
men who wrote these different manuscripts 
that make up this vast library. Let us find 
out when they wrote these books, and why 
they wrote these books, and what the his- 
torical background behind this Book is. 
Let us study the manuscripts and all the 
different languages in which they were 
written, and compare the texts.” And I 
say: “No, no; do not bother me with 
those questions. Just let me enjoy it.” 

Or I have found prayer the daily source 
of God’s possibility to bless me, and kneel- 
ing before Him day after day I have found 
that in some marvelous way He uses the 
channel of my petition whereby His grace 
may reach my heart; and then someone 
comes and says: “What about the philoso- 
phy of prayer? How is it that God can use 
a man’s petitions as a channel for His 
grace? How is it that God acts on a man’s 
life through prayer, and that a man through 
prayer sways the arm that swings the 
world?” And I say once more: “Don’t 
bother me with such questions. I do not 
want to examine; I do not want to under- 
stand. Just let me enjoy it.” 

Now, the kind of religious life that such 
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an attitude will engender may be beautiful, 
but it will not ke strong. It is a religion of 
sentiment and ot of thought. It has sweet- 
ress and light, but it lacks ideas, and be- 
cause it never has been thought through 
it lacks the living assurance that it will 
stand thinking through. There is a kind 
of fearsomeness about it, as though a sud- 
den question might pounce out of a dark 
corner and strangle the faith. Alas for the 
fearsome Christian lives to-day who are 
walking scared amid the world’s great 
questions! Like Frankenstein followed by 
his demon,— 


“ As one who on a lonely road 
Doth walk with fear and dread, 
And having once looked round walks on 
And no more turfis his head 
Because he fears~a, frightful fiend 
May close behind him tread.” 


There is only one cure for that kind of a 
frightened faith, and Jesus named it when 
he said: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with ail thy mind! This is the 
first and the great commandment.’ God 
gave you your minds just as much as He 
gave you your hearts. He wants your 
mind’s devotion just as much as He wants 
your heart’s devotion. No one can think 
for you any more than any one can believe 
for you. Peter did not say, “Abdicate your 
intelligence and let me be your brain.” He 
said, “Gird up the loins of your mind.” 
Consecrate your intelligence to God as you 
consecrate your heart to God. Think! 
Believe that the great Christian truths will 
stand thinking through. Think! Make the 
great Christian truths really yours because 
you have thought them through. Think! 
and lo, the truth shall make you free! 

I doubt if there are many appeals that 
could come to you with moré urgency than 
this to-day, that you take the great funda- 
mental affirmations of our faith, a personal 
God, a redeeming Saviour, a transforming 
Spirit, and think them through in twentieth 
century terms, until you can make them 
vitally real to yourselves and to your gen- 
eration. Woe upon us and upon the whole 
Christian cause if we refuse the injunction 
of the apostle, true alike for every new 
generation, “Gird up the loins of your 
mind.” 


But now some one says: “This means 
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to hold a creed, this~-means to have doc- 
trines, this means to have your Christianity 
built up on ideas. But creed is not the 
great thing; character is the great thing, to 
ke good, to grow into the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” Yes, that 
is precisely the point. Does it make no dif- 
ference to a man’s character what that man 
thinks? Are a man’s underlying beliefs 
and doctrines unrelated to what that man 
is and does? Is it a promise of a strong 
and stalwart character that a man’s ideas, 
the doctrines of his life, should be in 
slovenly confusion? Is it a prophecy of a 
consistent heroism and rectitude that a man 
should have no dominant creed, nothing 
that has really claimed the mastership over 
his mind and won the obedience of his will? 

I bid you look at the great heroes of the 
moral and spiritual realm. Were they the 
men who went about with a benign compla- 
cency Saying that it didn’t make any dif- 
ference what people thought? Are they not 
the men who above all others believed some 
great things and believed them hard? Out 
in China, for example, they believe that the 
pains of cholera are caused by spirit rats 
crawling up a man’s limbs. Therefore, 
when a man has cholera they hang strings 
of paper cats all around the house to scare 
the spirit rats away. Now, can you imagine 
a modern physician going into that house 
and saying: “Very well, it does not make 
any difference what you think. Go on; do 
your best. You will come out all right.” 
Why, inane nonsense never would 
occur to an up-to-date physician. He would 
go in there and say, “Man, you have got to 
change your point of view and trust to 
things that are so before you can get well.’ 
He would say with Jesus,  jseravoeicde, 
“change your mind”; that is, repent. For a 
man in the last analysis acts upon the basis 
of what he really holds for truth, and a 
man’s character is formed by the repetition 
of his acts. Therefore, if you want to get 
at what that man’s character is going to be 
you must go back behind his acts, back be- 
hind the thing he is, back behind the thing 
he professes to believe, back to the thing he 
really holds for truth, and there you will 
find the central dynamic of his life and the 
infallible prophecy of the kind of a man he 
is going to be. 


such 
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I know that it is popular to-day to cast 
jibes at doctrine, and any man who can say 
a clever thing against it will raise the 
laughter of the galleries always; but there 
is not a single victorious cause to-day that 
is not founded on doctrine. What is it that 
makes science so victorious over the minds 
of men? Benign feelings, genial and gen- 
eral well wishes? No; ideas, truth, doc- 
trines, dogmas; conservation of energy, law 
of gravitatior, indestructibility of matter, 
great ideas ard dogmas fought for, believed 


- -in and stood by with all the intelligence 


and all the enthusiasm of the scientists. 
And the Christian Church is never going to 
conquer on mush and mist. Not until men 
believe great truths, have their Christianity 
built up around great ideas, the personality 
of God, the love and saviourhood of Jesus 
Christ, the abiding friendship and trans- 
forming power of the Divine Spirit, the 
possibility of eternal life through Jesus 
Christ, and the everlasting issues of our 
personality,—not until men are grounded on 
those things and their religion built up 
around them are we going to have the kind 


of religion that will get things done in the 
world. 

But some man says, “Can’t you have re- 
ligion without doctrine?” Yes, you can, for 
religion is a life, and if you have got your 
choice between a man who.has the life and 
uot the doctrine, and the man who has.the 
doctrine and not the life, you will take the 
man with the life every time. You have 
men in the world who have music without 
the theory of music, have you not? But 
what kind of music is it? An African 
tom-tom is juét’ about as high as you can 
get. You cannot have Wagner without a 
theory of music; you cannot have Wagner 
until you have harmony and counterpoint 
worked out to the last analysis. - You may 
have a religion, as a suckling babe has a 
mother’s love, without a single idea, but it 
is a pretty poor sort for a grown-up man! 
And if we are going to have the kind of 
Christianity that will convince men, that 
will inspire campaigns, that will bring in 
the kingdom of God on earth, we must gird 
up the loins of our mind and think. 


Me Seo I NDID EE REN CE.* 
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Acts xviii. 12-17; Rev. iii. 14-22. 

I was present some months ago at a very 
earnest discussion over the question as to 
why so many men hold aloof from Chris- 
tianity. At the very outset of the discussion 
one who was present urged that it was very 
desirable that we should first of all face the 
real facts and should not paint the picture 
any darker than it really was. He went on 
to point out that, as he believed, there never 
had been a time when men held as little 
aloof from Christianity as to-day, when as 
many of them were deeply interested in it 
and thinking very earnestly over the prob- 
lems which it raises and answers for men. 
He said, I think, that in the year 1800 only 
one out of every twenty-fcur of the popu- 
lation in the United States was a member 
of an evangelical church, that in 1850 the 
proportion had improved so that one out of 
every fourteen was a member, and that in 
1900 it had so far further improved that 
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one out of every three was a communicant 
member in an evangelical church; and he 


. urged that in our discussion of the question 


we should not lose sight of this steady gain 
that the Church was making and of the 
deepening interest of men in questions of 
religious faith and character. All agreed 
that that was true, but that still the prob- 
lem remained as to why only one man out 
of every three had allied himself with the 
Christian faith, and as.to why even among 
those who had done so there was so large 
a proportion of indifference and careless- 
ness and disobedience. One of the most 
earnest men in the company said that he 
had an explanation of it all which he ke- 
lieved was the true one. He said that he 
was convinced that the reason men were 
holding. themselves away from Christianity 
was because they were so deeply concerned 
spiritually about their sins; that he believed 
the great need of men was to be assured of 
forgiveness, and that what kept men away 
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was that they were not sure that they 
could be forgiven or that it was a manly 
thing to ask to be forgiven, and that in 
reality the explanation for the aloofness of 
men from the church was the depth and 
anguish of their spiritual concern. While 
admitting that there might be occasional 
cases like this, or that this might be a 
passing mood with many men, all the rest 
of us laughed him to scorn. We told him 
that he did not know what he was talking 
about, that his contact had not been with 
men, that he had dreamed of that in his 
study, that undoubtedly those were the 
things that one might expect to find, but 
as a matter of fact the difficulty with men 
was not spiritual concern but spiritual un- 
concern, not anxiety for their sins but abso- 
lute carelessness with regard to their sins, 
not solicitude lest they might not find a 
welcome with God but the absence of any 
constant and controlling desire in their 
hearts to find their way home to God and 
to speak to Him as their Father. 

The great trouble with men is simply 
spiritual indifference, unconcern. Dr. Osler 
says that he finds, as he goes around among 
men, that they do not care any longer about 
the future life, just as long ago they ceased 
to care very much about fellowship with 
God in this present life. We know that the 
typical man to-day is not the man like 
Nicodemus, but the man like Gallio, polite, 
cultured, interested in politics, in art, 
brother of Seneca as he was, but not very 
deeply interested in persons or in justice or 
in the secret truths of the inner life. We 
know that inside the Christian Church there 
is altogether too much of the same spirit 
that characterized that little group of 
Laodicean Christians, who were very much 
more interested in other things than they 
were in Jesus Christ, who were not a bit 
distressed to have Jesus Christ standing 
outside the door knocking to be let in, 
while they were rich and increased with 
goods, and had need of nothing. Their in- 
terest, in other words, lay apart from Jesus 
Christ. 

This is the real thing we have to con- 
tend against; simply spiritual indifference. 
Men do not care. It was all put very neatly 
in a letter which appeared a while ago in 
the New York Sun signed Achates and en- 
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titled, “Is there any Hope for My Friend 
Amaturus?” The first paragraph was taken 
up with a description of Amaturus, who, 
Achates said, was a very decent fellow. 
Then he went on to explain: “He has a 
conscierce,. but he does not allow it to 
bother other people; and he believes he has 
a soul, but he does not allow it to bother 
him.” Those two things are very charac- 
teristic of the temper of the gentleman, as 
we call him, of our time. He thinks it 
would not be altogether correct for him to 
allow his conscience overmuch to trouble 
others, nor would it be altogether correct 
for him to allow his soul, about which he 
is none too positive, too much to trouble 
and concern him. 

Now, from one point of view, it is a terri- 
bly pathetic thing that men should think it 
possi.le to live without being men, that 
the plane and aspects of their lives which 
are nearest the beast should be the aspects 
upon which they lay the emphasis, and the 
plane upon which they live, while all the 
upspringing, the aspiring, the outgoing part 
of their lives, that part which tells them 
they were not to be there, but were meant 
to yearn yonder, is the part to which they 
are indifferent or careless, or whose claims 
upon their wills or minds they are indis- 
posed to consider overmuch. And if you 
press men to tell you why it is that they 
are careless in this way about the things 
regarding which, of course, you would ex- 
pect to find them most anxious and con- 
cerned, hundreds and thousands of them 
will tell ycu it is because of the uncertainty 
of it all. If only, they say, men could get 
together, the men who tell us these things 
are so could get together, so that we could 
hear a voice that really had some strength 
and authority in it, then perhaps we might 
become ourselves concerned; but so long 
as everybody is at sixes and sevens, so long 
as there is no united testimony borne, so 
long as all the religious world has just 
fallen apart into a great warring mass of 
individual views, what word is there for 
men like us? 

Now, I believe this is all a great lie. In 
the first place, I do not believe the facts. 
There is more agreement in the world to- 
day on the subject of religion than on any 
other subject on which men think, More 
men believe in monotheism than believe in 
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the law of gravitation, and on almost every 
fundamertal and essential religious point 
you will find the great mass of Christian 
men in our Christian lands agreed. There 
is more disagreement on fundamental ques- 
tions in politics, on fundamental questions 
in economics, on fundamental questions in 
philosophy, yes, on fundamental questions 
in ethics, than there is on fundamental 
questions in religion; and a man would 
never think of being unconcerned about the 


other vital interests of his life because there 


happened to be among men divergence 
of view on them. He would be all the more 
eoncerned, seeing that there was diver- 
gence of view and possibility of error, to 
find the right and the truth for himself. 
The real reasons why men are. spiritually 
indifferert we know. All we reed to do is 
to look in upon our own hearts and out over 
the men’s lives with which we come in con- 
tact every day in order to be able to tell 
ourselves what are the real causes of spirit- 
ual unconcern. : 

The first of them is the one of which our 
Lord was speaking in His parable of the 
sower, when He said that some seed fell on 
shallow ground. I suppose that explains 
most of it. Men are superficial and shallow. 
They do not think; they take everything 
second-hand; they find no solid ground 
whatever independently for themselves. I 
suppose if that young ruler never came back 
to Jesus Christ—I have always had mis- 
givings as to whether he did not come back 
—but if he did not come back, the reason he 
did not come back was just because there was 

“not enough to him to come back, he was too 

shallow and superficial; no deep soil there 
for a good seed to strike its roots down 
into; and you know how much of that 
flabbiness and shallowness and emptiness 
of mind and of soul and character there is 
in our own lives. 

Another thing is the influence of our 
homes. In ore of our greatest colleges the 
other day a man came around to tell me 
that he did not see how he could find his 
way; his father and his mother, both well- 
to-do people in “society,” were not living 
together; reither influence was in the least 
religious on his life; and many men there 
are who never got any real spiritual im- 
pulse in their own homes, never were taught 
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there to speak of God or to God, or drilled 
as little children into the sense of a con- 
sciousness of what makes them men and 
constitutes the best and the deepest and the 
holiest things in their lives. 

Friends do for many of us just exactly 
what inadequate homes do for others; bad 
friends, unclean, impure friends, or morally 
indifferent and careless friends. And with 
many of us books take the place of friends. 
Talking recently with a friend who is teach- 


-ing in Philadelphia, he told me of a man in 


the University of Pennsylvania whom he 
was trying to reach, and he said he could 
find almost no foothold in the man. He 
bad been reading almost nothing but 
Haeckel for morths and months, and there 
was absolutely nothing in him to make any 
response to that side of things which my 
friend was trying to press upon him. And 
with a great many it is not Haeckel but 
immoral stories that go down far deeper 
and root life out; and when those things 
are working in men’s lives how can you ex- 
pect that there will be any great spiritual 
sympathies or apprehensions or interests, 
when the books themselves have eaten out 
the whole possibility of it from our lives? . 

With a great many men it is heedlessness 
and thoughtlessness. The average young 
man,—you know how callow and fresh he 
is, and how little of real depth and earnest- 
ness there is in him. Oh, it is there in 
every one, to be sure, and in very many of 
them, thank God, it is there strong! But 
you know in how many of us it is simply 
hidden away, covered over, and how during 
the calf years through which we live every- 
thing is forgotten, everything holy and high. 
I cut out of the New York Times the other 
day a little clipping from some police station 
reporter, entitled “Mother’s Pathetic Letter 
Found with a Billy on a Boy Accused of 
Highway Rotbery.” The story is the rob- 
bery of a nurse in Saint Luke’s Hospital, 
who was held up at Amsterdam Avenue and 
115th, Street and robbed of her purse and 
some money that was in it, by three young 
men. The next night detectives followed 
her and the same men attempted to rob her 
again and were arrested. They were three 
boys of seventeen. She identified them as 
the boys that had stolen her purse the night 
before. At the police station when they 
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searched the boys they found in one of the 
lad’s pockets a billy and the following letter 
from his mother :— 
My darling boy:— 

Your letter received, and you can imagine 
the joy your poor mother felt at your hav- 
ing a good position. Vivian, try hard and 
hold your position, and some day you and 
‘your mother and little sister will all have a 
home together. Above all things, dear, 
keep out of bad company. Try hard and 
lead a straight, upright existence and you 
will surely succeed. Little Venetia sends 
her love, and she got you a large valentine, 
which I will give you when I see you again. 
The poor little thing is very proud of her 
big brother. 

Dearest, it is growing late, so I will close. 
May God guide you and keep you from all 


harm. YOUR LOVING MOTHER. 


Well now, there is manhood enough in 
any one of us, whatever our own course of 
action may be, to look down with a great 
deal of contempt on that kind of thing, on 
a boy of seventeen who will be as forgetful 
of all the sanctities of life as that boy has 
been with that letter from his mother in his 
pocket; and yet I do not see any difference 
in principle between that thing and the heed- 
lessness and thoughtlessness about the really 
holy things of life, the worthy things, the 
things that are alone entitled to our cou- 
sideration, which lead men to blind them- 
selves entirely to all that is best and most 
sacred, while they are able to live their dog 
lives. No other adjective properly describes 
them. 

Sometimes the selfishness is of a higher 
and a finer sort than that; but everyone 
knows of it in his own life, the following 
of his own idols, the wanting the things 
with which he can buy his toys, the little 
lusts and pleasures which constitute life for 
him, the poor little plans that he makes for 
the coming few months, which, if they fail, 
cause him to lie down disappointed at night. 
And with many the selfishness is strong in- 
stead of weak. I talked with a man the 
other day, who told me he fell when he was 
twelve years old, and he did not know any 
better, and God let him, and he bore a 
grudge against God for allowing it to hap- 
pen, “and now,” he said, “I won’t come to 
Him.” “Well, but,” I said, “you know what 
is right, don’t you?” “Oh, yes,” he said, “I 
know that perfectly,’ and we talked nearly 
an afternoon through; and although what 
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he ought to do, what it was right for him 
to do, what it was wrong for him not to do, 
he saw just as clearly as anyone else could 
see it, he rounded up every. ten or fifteen 
minutes with simply saying, “Mr. Speer, I 
won’t, I won’t, I won’t.” At the erd of the 
afternoon he went away set still in his iron 
resolution not to, his selfishness having 
hardened into adamant against all the real 
life in him, the possibilities of the higher 
manhood, the doing of the thing that he 
knew to be right and his duty. That is the 
curse of this whole business of spiritual 
indifference in any form. It has to be paid 
for in the end. That man is paying for it 
if he does not stop, in the decay of the 
possibilities of the higher thing in him. 
There is one of Horace Bushnell’s great 
sermons which .bears tn its title, as almost 
all of his sermons do, the whole lesson that 
ke intends to enforce, “The Capacity for 
Religion Extirpated by Disuse.” You can 
lose almost any faculty. Out in India the 
fakirs can hold up their hands so long that 
they absolutely lose the power of movement 
in their arms. A man can so desist from 
using the higher capacities of his mind that 
after a little while the faculties are not 
there any more. It is just the same way 
in the matter of all these spiritual interests. 
A man can chill them, and neglect them, 


—and trample on them, and ignore them so 


long that by and by they go away, and when 
he comes and looks at the door there are 
the marks of blood there, but the one who 
was standing waiting to come in has passed 
beyond recall. 

Men often tell us that the terrible thing 
about all the inferior side of life is that it 
cannot satisfy us, but a friend remarked the 
other day that there was something more 
terrible even than that about it: it can 
satisfy us. I mean we can change so that 
whereas what we were at the beginning 
would never have been satisfied by it, what 
we became at the end was satisfied by it. 
All the higher hunger dies away, the higher 
thirst vanishes, and we are left without 
those possibilities, to be content in the mere 
hell of an impotent and neglected and 
frustrate life. That is one of the terrible 
consequences of | spiritual indifference. 
After a little while the capacity for being 
anything else has vanished from us. 
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And it is not only the higher possibilities 
of a lite that go. The strength of character 
goes from a man who truncates himself in 
that way. You cannot cut life off from its 
deepest springs and expect it to retain its 
freshness and its power. 


ing,” 


“T know of noth- 
said Cromwell, “that will give men 
the like power and strength that the knowl- 
edge of God in Christ will.’ You take out 
of a man’s life the higher range of those 
interests, you cut him off from his contact 
with God, Who alone can renovate the man, 
Who alone can keep alive in the man the 
protest of his soul against subjection to the 
brute in him, you cut him off from all the 
wooings of Christ because the man refuses 
to listen to them, until at last his ears are 
deaf and he cannot hear them, and the 
possibilities of power and strength are gone. 

But there is something worse even than 
that. Iam not half as much concerned over 


the faults of which I am aware, or over the’ 


spiritual losses which I know I incur every 
day,—I can take care of those in time, being 
aware of them,—as I am over the faults of 
which I am not aware, over the spiritual 
losses which I incur without knowing that 
I am incurring them. The fact that I hear 
voices to which I do not respond is not so 
great a thing to me as the fact that there 
must be voices just beyond those, that I do 
not hear and that I might hear if only my 
ear were keen to catch them. That was the 
pathos of the Laodicean church; not merely 
that it had sold itself to commercial inter- 
ests, not merely that it had loved fleshly 
things, not merely that it had dressed itself 
in fine clothes and pleased itself with the 
little game of life, the toy game of life; the 
sad thing about it all was that it did not 
know that it lacked anything, that it thought 
it was fittingly dressed when it was naked, 
that it thought it saw when it was blind, 
that it thought it heard when it was deaf. 
And that is the pathetic thing about life 
to-day; that the man who is missing the 
best things thinks he is getting them, that 
the man out of whose life there passes the 
richest and the best treasures does not know 
that they are not there. 

And he may be losing not alone the best 
possessions but also the greatest opportuni- 
ties. Gallio never dreamed of it, of course; 
that was the sad thing about it that day; 
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but compare him and the prisoner arraigned 
before him in the impact of their lives upon 
the world. Gallio had every advantage over 
against every disadvantage of Paul’s. 
Which of them buried his influence deepest 
in the earth and in the lives that are upon 
the earth? Gallio had his chance, and sim- 
ply because he did not care for these things, 
he was not particularly drawn to them, he 
did not go in, as we would say nowadays, 
for that kind of thing,—therefore, he lost 
his opportunity to do, to let himself out, to 
put his life into the life of men, to accom- 
plish the eternal results among men; and 
for my part I do not think that the game is 
worth the candle; that what a man gets by 
spiritual unconcern is worth what he loses 
by it; that I am paid when I cut off the 
whole upper part of my life that hungers 
after God and shut myself down into the 
lower half of my life that pants back after 
the beast from which it came. 

We must confront, every man of us, the 
realities of life. A man’s life was not giver 
him to ke spent in an automobile, was not 
given him to ke spent on the floor of a stock 
exchange, was not given him to be spent in 
an operating room. All these things have 
their place and they constitute right spheres 
for human activity in their limits, but a 
man’s life was given him to be lived in God 


~ and unto God and for God and by the power 


of God in the world that God made. We 
must face for ourselves the question, What 
constitute the realities of a life? We must 
conceive of life not as an opportunity for 
sport, but as a sphere for duty; as just a 
tool given to us which we must use— 
whether in the daylight or in the dark, alone 
or with others, is of no consequence—for 
the accomplishment of our work in the 
world. And we shall come to this, every 
man of us, even now, if we will pass our 
lives beneath the scrutiny and the changing 
power of Jesus Christ. He can strike down 
to and below the stratum to which all other 
influences have as yet failed to reach in our 
lives- Even in the most torpid, the most 
sluggish, the most lust-besotted, the most 
foolish, the most shallow-souled man, Jesus 
Christ has power to cut deep, clear down 
into what soul he has. 

A friend sent me the other day from 
Persia a little poem from the Persian from 
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the book of the songs of Jaffer. It is about 
a land, but you can apply it to many a life. 


“T know of a land that knows a lord 
That ’s neither brave nor true; 
- But I know of a sword, a sword, a sword 
Can cut a chain in two. 
Its edge is sharp and its blade is broad; 
iL now of a sword, a sword, a sword 
Will cut a chain in two. 


“T know of a land that’s sunk in shame, 
Where true hearts faint and tire, 
And I know of a name, a name, a name 
Can set that land on fire. : 
Its sound is a brand, its letters flame; 
I know of a name, a name, a name 
Will set that land on frre. 


‘and for its work among men. 
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“T know of hearts that hate the One 
That still are leal and true; 
‘And I know of a song, a song, a song 
Can break a fetter through. 
Oh, you who long and long and long, 
I aT give you a song, a song, a song 
Will break your fetters through ! lies 


That song is the song of Christ, and that 
name is the name of Christ, and that sword 

s the sword of Christ; and nosy are meant 
to shatter the shells of a man’s life, to let 
the soul get out for its contact with God 
May the song 
and the name and the sword of Jesus Christ 
do their work in each of us! - 


VICTORY (B Yoh aul bine 
Nirah Eas pee: 


“This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” 1 John v. 4. 

There are two words in this statement 
each of which has a double meaning. To 
overcome may mean to subdue and destroy, 
or it may mean to subdue and use. As, for 
example, in the case of primitive man and 
animals, there were some which were capa- 
ble of domestication, and these man over- 
came and used. There were others which 
were noxious and untamable, and these man 
overcame and slew. And likewise the word 
“world” may mean the evil thing that is to 
be destroyed or the merely transient that is 
to be put to the good uses of the eternal and 
abiding. 

Now, both these meanings of both these 
words enter into St. John’s idea of what 
constitutes the Christian victory. It is a 
victory that involves the overcoming and the 
destruction of the evil of the world, and it 
is a victory that involves the overcoming 
and the using of those things in the world 
which are not evil in themselves but only 
when they are allowed to usurp the first 
place and are not subjected to the uses of 
the abiding and the eternal. Such an over- 
coming as this St. John seems to think 
would be the ideal victory for men, an over- 
coming that involved the destruction of the 
things that are noxious and vicious and evil, 
and mastery over all things that are only 
transient and passing and the subjection of 
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these things to the noblest and the highest 
uses. 

He tells us that a victory like this is 
possible for men, and is to be achieved by 
our Christian faith. Notice, not by faith 
alone. He is very clear to assert what kind 
of faith he believes it is that is capable of 
achieving a victory like this. “This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith,’ and to define it more particularly he 
goes on in the verse which immediately fol- 
lows to say, “Who is he that overcometh 


the world but he that believeth that Jesus — 


is the Son of God?” In other words, St. 
John krows of no other way of achieving 
this victory than this one of that faith which 
he says is defined for a man by the convic- 
tion that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 
Now, I understand that for one thing that 
means a certain intellectual attitude regard- 
ing’an historic person, a certain conviction 
of mind regarding incidents that are alleged 
to have been embedded in the first Chris- 
tian century; but beyond that it means also 
a certain attitude of will towards great 
moral facts that are with us to-day because 
they were created by those historic facts: 
a joyful, eager attitude of a man’s will 
toward the present God Whom Jesus Christ 
made known as rear to man; a firm accept- 
ance of those great principles of truth and 
purity and love and service for which Jesus 
Christ stood and which largely He created; 
a surrender of the whole scul to the su- 
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premacy and reality of those unseen and in- 
visible things which are alone worthy of our 
thought because they are alone the eternal 
and abiding things. A faith like this, says 
St. John, will enable a man to overcome the 
world. And I believe that a faith like this 
will enable a man to overcome the world, 
both because we have seen men of this faith 
overcoming the world, and we have not seen 
men overcoming it by any other faith than 
this; and also because when we analyze its 
influence we. can see why this faith puts it 
in the power of a man to overcome the 
world and to achieve this victory. 

It does it, first of all, by its concealing 
power, by the things to which it makes a 
man blind, so that no more he sees the 
things that without this faith fill the field 
of his vision. This kind of faith leads a 
man to forget the seductions that tempt him 
aside from the ideals the achievement of 
which constitutes his victory. He no longer 
is ravished by these things. Other tastes 
have acquired power over him. This faith 
that has come to him has destroyed in him 
' the desire after these things. He is free to 
them still, but he is also, in Horace Bush- 
nell’s phrase, too free any longer to desire 
them. 

And it not only makes men blind to all 
the seductions that would entice them away 
from the worship and the quest of the high- 
est; it makes men blind to the allurements 
on either side of their way from the clear, 
clean path of their life’s duty. In his little 
book on the beauty of holiness, Mr. Furse 
relates an incident in Charles Napier’s life 
in the Peninsular War, when having suf- 
fered from a fearful face wound and being 
laid up in the hospital for a long while, he 
at last set out on a long ninety-mile ride on 
horseback to the front again. Midway on 
his journey he met some soldiers carrying 
a wounded man on a stretcher, and they 
ealled out to him as they went by that the 
wounded man was George Napier, one of 
his brothers. He rode on a few miles fur- 
ther and saw another company bearing an- 
other man, and they called to him that it 
was Colonel Napier, mortally wounded, an- 
other brother, William, and he passed on 
still without stopping, saluting no man by 
the way, seeing only the thing that it was 
his duty to do, faith in that duty making 
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him blind to all that allured him to the right 
hand or the left. 

And it is not only to the things on either 
side of our path to which faith makes us 
blind. Faith makes us blind also to those 
difficulties and hindrances which are in our 
path and that stop the men who have not 
the blinding gift of faith. Insuperable diffi- 
culties may be in the way, but this gift of 
blindness makes a man unaware of them. 
Faith gives him overcoming power because 
he refuses to see the things that cannot be 
overcome. 

We know how often in the life of our 
Lord by His magical skill He awoke in 
men’s hearts faith that enabled them to for- 
get their past failures and their present dis- 
qualifications. Again and again He bade a 
man do what the man’s past career had told 
him he could not do, what the man knew 
his present qualifications made it impossible 
for him to do, and again and again men did 
these things simply because Christ’s gift of 
faith enabled them to forget alike their past 
failures and their present disqualifications. 
How many times that man who lay by the 
pool of Bethesda must have tried to roll 
himself down first into the troubled waters! 
How many, times he must have 
sobbed in consciousness of his physical im- 
potence, and yet when Christ stood by him 
that day and spoke to him bidding him to 
arise and walk, he forget all the times he 
had tried and failed, he forgot that he could 
not, and by virtue of his blindness, he arose 
and did. Truth can never. be overthrown, 
while error can, simply because truth always 
forgets that it has been overthrown, always 
forgets the limitations and disqualifications 
that surround it, while error and sin and 
falsehood never can forget. It is a blessed 
thing that faith can shut men’s eyes, that 
here to-day by faith we can forget the whole 
story of our bad past and forget even the 
disqualifications and limitations which have 
come to us in large part as a result of that 
bad and weakening past, and by the grace 
of God’s gift of faith can be almost as 
though these things never were. It is, first 
of all, by virtue of faith’s concealing power 
that it gives us the victory of overcoming 
the world. 

And not alone does faith enable us to 
ovetcome by its concealing power. It en- 
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ables us to overcome, in the second place, 
by its creating power, by the things to which 
it opens mens’ eyes which otherwise they 
would never see. There is not a man who 
does not know the new strength, that faith 
can create in him. There come times to 
every one of us when capacities awake 
which we did not know that we possessed, 
_when we are able to do things that we never 
before realized that we could do. There is 
a story, I believe, in Bosworth Smith’s 
“Life of John Lawrence” of the old days 
when he was only a subordinate officer in 
the Punjab. Those of you who know Law- 
rence’s life will remember the powerful in- 
fluence that he exerted over all men that 
came within his sphere, and in every district 
that he ruled he was loved and feared 
almost as if he were one of the Hindu’s 
gods. There came one time, when he was 
still in the Jullunder Doab, a great fire in 
one of his villages, and he went down into 
the village to see what he could do to save 
life. He found in one house a Hindu wo- 
man who was unwilling to leave a great bag 
of grain, which was all her earthly treasure. 
She sat there by her bag of grain, which she 
could not move, the flames all around her, 
and Lawrence was unable to persuade her to 
come out to safety, until, realizing that there 
was only one way to rescue the woman, he 
bowed down and lifted that bag of grain on 
his back and carried it out, the woman fol- 
lowing. Later, he went down to where the 
bag of grain was and could not move it 
from the ground. In that hour of great 
crisis and need faith had awaked in him 
capacities and powers which he had not 
possessed before. 

Faith did the same thing again and again, 
in the days when Jesus was here. He spoke 
to the man of withered hand in the syna- 
gogue and bade him stretch forth his hand, 
and though the man knew perfectly well 
that he could not stretch it forth—it was a 
withered hand; how could he stretch forth 
a withered hand?—he stretched forth his 
hand and, lo, it was whole. There is noth- 
‘ing impossible, even in the sphere of the 
cleansing of a man’s own life and the em- 
powering of a man’s own will, to the crea- 
tive power of faith. 

Somebody objected once at Mohonk, at 
one of the Indian conferences, that a certain 
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course of action was absolutely impossible, — 
when General Armstrong of Hampton 
sprang up in his quick, impulsive way and 
called out immediately: “Impossible! I 
should like to know what Christians are in 
the world for, if it isn’t to achieve the im- 
possible by the help of God.” 3 

Physiology will tell some of us that the ~ 
thing we are coveting is impossible; psy- 
chology will tell some of us that what has — 
been written so deep in habit we are not 
going to erase by a sudden religious im- ~ 
pulse; but Jesus Christ is telling us that - 
there is nothing lacking in our lives that ~ 
faith in Him as the Son of God cannot 
create, that no man has so weak a will, so 
flabby a purpose, so decadent a character, 
that there is not creative power enough in 
Jesus Christ to come to that man and to 
produce in him that which he thinks it is 
impossible to have produced. For faith not 
only. can blind men’s eyes to things they 
ought not to see, it can open men’s eyes to 
-Lehold things that are visible to the vision 
of faith alone. 

And not only can faith create strength 
that men did not have before, but it unveils 
great resources of which men did not dream 
before. In the second book of Kings is the 
old story of the armies of Syria coming 
down and surrounding the city of Dotham, 
where they hoped to capture the prophet 
who was betraying the movements of the 
king of Syria to his foe the king of Israel. 
When the armies of Syria surrounded the © 
city, Elisha’s servant lost his nerve and said, 
“Master, now at last our fate is sealed, and 
we have fallen into the hands of our foes”; 
but Elisha knelt down and prayed, “Je- 
hovah, open this young man’s eyes,” and his 
eyes were opened to behold on all the hills 
ard mountains round about horses and 
chariots. and warriors of fire. And round 
about the life of every man who has vision 
to see he will perceive forces fighting for 
him that are greater than all those evil 
powers of the air that fight against him. 

It was exactly this that gave St. Francis 
of Assissi his marvelous power over men. 
He was no man of organization; he was 
no man who built together great masses of 
men or articulated forces. He was simply a 
free spiritual hero who believed that the 
man who would go out with his naked life 
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and God in the world was able to accom- 
piish anything that it was the will of God 
that he should accomplish, and by faith could 
overcome any antagonist or opposition or foe. 
And though we are aware, every one of us, 
of how strong the enemies are against whom 
we contend, though some of us have al- 
most been despairing as to whether we can 
really achieve a victory over these foes be- 
cause we are aware of how thoroughly we 
have brought ourselves under their control, 
believe me, there are resources ready for us, 
if our eyes are opened to behold them, that 
_ will hearten us to believe that they and we 
together can overcome at last everything 
that is arrayed against us. 

And it is not only that faith has this 
«creative power of strength and vision of re- 
source in men, but faith in the Son of God 
can actually give a man a new character. 
Now, there is one great good that our 
modern psychology is doing for us. It is 
setting us free in some measure from the 
slavery of the deterministic conviction of 
the past. It.is teaching us that after all a 
man is exactly what he is just now, and by 
acts of new will and new influences playing 
on his life now the man can begin in this 
very moment a new character for himself. 
It is laying a philosophic foundation for 
our conviction that Jesus Christ can do in 
us just exactly what the gospel has always 
alleged that He can; that He can take a 
man and even give that man, as he gave 
Simon Peter, an absolutely fresh and 
recreated character. 

We have seen faith do this thing in men. 
At the close of the Taiping rebellion, 
Chinese Gordon’s bodyguard was made up 
of Taiping rebels. He had taken the men 
who had been fighting against him, as he 
captured them, and out of those captured 
men he made his bodyguard, and they stood 
by him with flawless fidelity until the end. 
He was able to turn those men into men of 
such trustworthy love that they would have 
followed him even unto death or thrown 
their own lives away at any command of 
his, simply by his supreme trust and faith 
in their love and devotion to him. 

Our Lord was always doing the same 
thing. He would take a man, a poor weak 
man, and He would say to him: “Man, 
you do not need always to be weak; I can 
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make you strong”; and by this faith in that 


man’s power to get strong He began slowly 
to create the character of strength in that 
man. Another man’s faith in us will create 
character in us, just as our faith in an- 
other man will also create character in us. 
‘There gre many men in whom Samuel Had- 
ley created character by his love, but those 
of us who knew and loved him saw charac- 
ter growing up also in him as the result of 
his loving trust in other men. Not alone 
by those things to which faith makes men 
blind, but by those invisible things for which 
faith gives men sight may we hope at last 
to overcome. 

And lastly, not alone does faith enable 
men to overcome by its concealing and by 
its creating power; it helps men to over- 
come also by its conquering power. For 
one thing, faith will conquer the pain of the 
discontinuance of sin. The experience of a 
friend of mine shows that faith can conquer. 
He had keen out with a little company of 
friends on the top of a precipice one night, 
and in the dark one of the men straying 
from the campfire had fallen over the preci- 
pice. He would undoubtedly have lost his 
life if the course of his fall had not been 
-troken by some loose branches of trees 
against which he struck on his way down. 
The rest of the party climbed down: very 
carefully over the precipice in the dark, 
until at last they were enabled to find 
where the man lay by hearing his groans; 
but for a long time they did not know how 
to get him up again until one of the men 
found a path not very far away, and climb- 
ing up they tore one of the boards off the 
huckboard and carried that down. On it 
they lashed the wounded and half dead man, 
and then one or two of them got hold of it 
in front and one or two behind, and carried 
the board with the man lashed on it up the 
hill. My friend said that. they had forgotten 
to take the screws out of the end of the 
board, and when he got up the hill and they 
at last had laid their friend down he dis- 
covered that those long screws had ripped 
his trousers all to pieces and torn great 
gashes in the flesh of his leg, and all the 
time he had never been aware that he was 
being scratched. His faithful desire to help 
his friend had made him unconscious of 
pain. 
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Do you suppose that a man cannot be 
made by such faith unconscious even of the 
pain of the discontinuance of his sin? I do 
not believe that there is any pain, pain of 
body or pain of soul, that faith cannot con- 
quer. These pains of body are as nothing 
to the pains through which men’s souls have 
to pass. The faith that can enable a man 
to conquer the pain of his soul can enable a 
man to conquer the pain of the discon- 
tinuance of his sin. 

And faith not alone enables men to con- 
quer pain; it enables men to conquer every 
difficulty that may stand in man’s way. 
When Robert Morrison made his application 
for missionary work on the foreign field he 
conditioned it in only one way. He said 
substantially: “I have nothing to say re- 
garding the particular field to which I am 
to be sent, but I should like to be sent to 
that field where the difficulties are greatest 
and to human view most insurmountable’ ; 
and faith gave him the joy of wrestling 
with difficulties like those and conquering 
and subduing them. 

Faith gives a man appetite for these 
things. That is, men to whom the gift of 
faith has come—I mean the overcoming gift 
of faith—will not try to evade to-day the 
missionary call when it is pressed upon 
their consciences. They will not be among 
the men who look for grounds of escape. 
They will not be the men who search high 
and low in heaven and hell for pretext of 
evasion. They will be the men who will 
welcome the hard task because it gives faith 
its triumphant opportunity to overcome. 
As Stanley said of his favorite lieutenant, 
Glave, “He was one of these men who 
relish a task for its bigness and who greet 
hard labor with a fierce joy.” Faith is able 
to bring to men the power to conquer even 
difficulties like these. 

And not alone pain and difficulty, but de- 
feat and death as well. Again and again 
we look back over our own lives and won- 
der whether certain things have not become 
impossible to us, whether the visions that 
our friend sees we ever shall see, or the 
voices that our friend hears we shall ever 
hear. The misgiving must come to every 
man, and all the more as he draws near and 
measures his life against the life of Christ, 
the misgiving must come to him iest defeat 
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and death have not gone so far with him 
that there is no power of rising from it all 
again to the real life. Faith, last of all, 
can cofiquer even death. It did it with 
Jesus Christ. You remember the great 
verse in the twelfth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews: “Looking unto Jesus, the 
captain and the perfecter of our faith, who 
for the joy that was set -tefore him en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is set down at the right hand of God.” 
What does that verse tell us but that Jesus 
Christ Himself conquered death by faith; 
and we will dare to believe that even those 
capacities in us which may have seemed to 
die may be brought back to life again by 
faith in Him in Whom faith overcame even 
death. 
“Rigid I lie in a winding sheet 

Which my own hands did weave; 

And my narrow cell is myself, myself, 
Whose walls I may not cleave. 
And yet in the dawn of the early morn 
A clear voice seems to say, 


‘Iam the Lord of the final word 
And ye may not say me nay. 


“Unbind your hands, that your brother’s 
need 
May henceforth find them free. 
Unbind your feet from their winding 
sheet— 
Henceforth they walk with me.’ 
And lo, I hear, I am blind no more, 
I am no longer dumb. 
Out from the doom of a self-wrought 
tomb, 
Pulsate with life, I come.” 


And so, though the sky may be very dark 
above some of us, although the long story 
of the past may be whispering to us that the 
story of the future can be no different, 
though defeat has followed defeat so often 
and so long that we despair as to whether 
the black record can ever be broken with a 
real victory, we may be sure that there is a 
faith that can overcome, even the faith that 
those men have who lay hold on the con- 
cealing, the creating, the conquering power 
of the Son of God. 

Out of my weakness and my foolishness 
and my blindness and my failure, that I 
know better than any other man, I can reach 
up my hand to clasp the hand of Him 


Whom no defeat, or blindness, or weakness, 


or failure ever overcame, and Who by faith 
in Him can give me even now the assur- 
ance that I sha‘l prevail. 


e 
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BEHOLD THE MAN!* 
hey. Be vievyer, 


“Then came Jesus forth, wearing the 
crown of thorns, and the purple robe. 
And Pilate saith unto them, Behold the 
man! When the chief priests therefore, 
and officers saw him, they cried out saying, 
Crucify him, crucify him. Pilate saith unto 
them, Take ye him and crucify him: for I 
find no fault in him.’ John xix. 5, 6. 

I want you to imagine that you are visit- 
ing at Jerusalem at the time of the great 
paschal feast, which gathered from all the 
world an immense concourse. We have 
spent the night in the village of Bethany, 
situated in a dimple of the Mount of Olives, 
and as soon as the gates were opened have 
entered the city, have made our way 
through the tortuous and precipitous streets, 
until finally, climbing the staircase of mar- 
ble by which the temple was approached, 
we have visited so far as we may that 
glerious structure, which in this early dawn 
is shining like a pearl in the translucent 
eastern light. Having sufficiently interested 
ourselves, we now return back again down 
those white steps glistening in sunlight 
until we reach the street at the foot and 


are arrested by a vast crowd of Jews and _ 


Jewesses, which is hurrying along like some 
swollen torrent, that fills the street from 
side to side not only with people but with 
frenzied cries. Caught in that throng, we 
are hurried onward, and every street lends 
a confluent stream until we find ourselves 
in the great piazza that fronted the pre- 
torium, where the Roman governor was in 
residence. To our surprise we find that im- 
mense square or piazza crowded from side 
to side and end to end by the same in- 
furiated and frenzied crowd of common 
people, amongst which the Pharisees and 
doctors of the law, dressed in their special 
religious robes, are threading their way, 
whispering to the people as they pass. 

Our attention is attracted to the pre- 
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torium itself, under the portico of which 
the Roman governor with his lictors, their 
axes by their side, is standing, and beside 
him evidently a criminal. We do not know 
his crime; we only know that some alterca- 
tion is in process between the governor and 
the people, and we naturally conclude that 
the governor is endeavoring to put the pris- 
oner to a deserved death and that, as the 
darling of the mob, they are seeking to 
rescue him. But as our attention is more 
steadily fixed upon the scene we discover 
that, contrary to our thought, it is the gov- 
ernor who is endeavoring to rescue, and the 
people that are hounding the offender to 
his doom. A pause takes place, and he re- 
tires, to reappear in some twenty minutes 
clothed differently, in a purple dress which 
is saturated by his blood, and upon his fore- 
head, bedabbled with blood, a crown of 
spiked thorns is evidently lacerating him 
and causing him intense pain. Presertly 
the governor, lifting his voice with a range 
that fills the entire court and strikes against 
the houses behind us, cries: “Behold! be- 
hold the man!” 

As we stand there, our eyes filled with 
tears and our hearts with wonder, the 
scene suddenly changes as in a dream. The 
piazza becomes the civilized world, the 
crowd becomes mankind, the moment be- 
comes the centuries, and upon that rostrum 
there stands the Man of Nazareth,—stands 
waiting for the verdict of men. We are 
that crowd, or part of it, and it is for us 
to-day, each one of us in his own or in her 
own consciousness, to give in the verdict of 
Crucify or Enthrone. 

After this, Pilate made the sufferer sit 
in his own seat—for so the correct render- 
ing of the gospel has it—crowned with his 
thorns, arrayed in the imperial purple, 
occupying the throne of the representative 
of the Czsars, and with one unanimous 
shout the people declared that they would 
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not have this man to reign over them, that 
they had no king but Cesar, and him they 
would have crucified. It is for you as He 
waits to record your verdict whether you 
will Enthrone Him or Crucify Him. 

I. Behold, then, this Man Who was dis- 
tinctively Jewish but Who has attracted all 
men. ,UThat He was of Jewish extraction 
and race there can be no doubt, for the Jews 
have always been marked out from the rest 
of mankind by distinct peculiarities of 
physiognomy, custom, manner, religion. I 
am told that in some of the cities of this 
land the wealthier Jews are asking that 
their names may be changed. But you may 
change a Jews name; you will never 
change his face, and those of us who have 
looked upon the monument of Titus at 
Rome can never forget the distinct Jewish 
physiognomy that stands ensculptured there 
for all the centuries to see. Jesus Christ 
was distinctively a Jew: Jew born, satu- 
rated in Jewish tradition, and full of Jew- 
ish patriotic hope. He came of a very con- 
servative Jewish family. He was a He- 
brew of the Hebrews, for Mary and Joseph 
and Zacharias and Elizabeth walked in all 
the traditions and commandments of the 
law and cherished the hope of the approach- 
ing triumph of their race and the enthrone- 
ment of their Messiah. Jesus Christ sprang, 
therefore, of a race and of a family in- 
tensely distinctive. 

But no sooner did He begin to teach than 
He attracted the Syro-Phcenician woman 
equally as Mary of Magdala, the Greeks 
that came from the West equally as the 
Magi that came from the East. They came 
from north and south and east and west 
and found an affinity in Him. He spoke of 
Himself as the Son, not of Abraham, but 
of Man. It seemed as if He knew that He 
was the desire of all nations and as if He 
were the bread of life on which all na- 
tionalities must feed equally. When He 
rose, Cornelius the centurion, the eunuch 
from black Ethiopia, the stern Roman, the 
facile Greek, the rude Gaul, and the native 
of Asia Minor, alike found in Him some- 
thing they needed. He has been lifted up 
ever since, and He has drawn all men to 


Him. Are you not conscious that on this: 


very day, as the morning rolls round the 
world, His supreme personality over-tower- 
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ing mankind, He is still attracting to His 
bosom the weary hearts and heads of all 
men and women the world around. Who 
is this? What is this Man, Jew born, Who 
is no longer the distinctive Jew, the He- 
brew, but the Man to Whom all men come? 


II. Next Behold the Man Who suffered © 


more than most, Who has transformed 
suffering. He was the Man of sorrows, 
acquainted with grief. He is depicted, when 
a boy, casting a shadow of a cross over the 
carpenter’s shop. John, as he baptized, must 
have heard Him confessing not His own 
sin but the sin of the race which He was to 
bear, and pointed to Him as a suffering 
Lamb of God. He suffered as a patriot 
when His people refused Him, suffered as a 
friend when His friends forsook Him, suf- 
fered as a lover when the country He 
sought to save turned from Him, suffered 
in His wounded dignity when the people 
accused Him of consorting with harlots and 
sinners because He loved sin, suffered in 
the forsakenness and brokenness of Geth- 
semane and Calvary until reproach broke 
His heart, and there is every physical evi- 
dence to show. that He died of a broken 
heart on the cross. He is Prince in the 
realm of sorrow, worthily crowned with 
thorns. 

And yet He has altered the whole aspect 
of pain. The ages before Him were called 
the cruel ages. Men wondered at inex- 
orable, remorseless, and inexplicable pain. 
Euripides in his plays, Job in his great 
tragedy of agony, Buddha in the East,—all 
these great thinkers have come face to face 
with the mystery of pain without solving it; 
but this Man not only suffered infinitely, 
but has extracted the venom out of pain, 
for He for the first time has proved to men 
that pain nobly borne is the fire that purifies 
the soul from selfishness, and that pain 
suffered bravely, patiently, and without 
murmuring is redemptive, and goes to add 
io that great and increasing weight of in- 
fluence by which men, women and chil- 
dren are being delivered from the power 
of the curse. Do you not know this? Do 
you not realize how Jesus Christ is by every 
suffering bed? There is not one person in 


the cancer. wards of your hospitals, there is 


not one woman who is bending over the 
mysterious anguish of a little child, there is 


® that 
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_ bot one man whose heart is rent with sore 


pain to-day as he looks upon the drooping 
life of those dearest to him, who is not find- 
ing a balm of solace and a secret comfort 
steals to some from an unknown 
source, but to others of us from the wounds 
of Him Who suffered unto death. Who is 
this Man Who for all men has transformed 
pain, robbing it of its sting and pouring in 
healing balm to the wounds of all the 
world? 


Ill. Here is a Man Who was sinless but 
has fascinated sinners. Behold this sinless 
Man. He was searched by Caiaphas, 


searched by Pilate, searched by Herod, but’ 


this passover Lamb had no blemish or spot, 
and each said, “I find in him no fault at 
all’ But we think less of that testimony 
than we do of that of His most intimate 
friend Judas, a man who had every reason 
to firid something in Christ to justify his 
own crime of treachery, who ransacked his 
memory for one thing which would have 
warranted the deed of murder, but who in 
that supreme moment when the whole life 
of Jesus Christ stood exposed to his inti- 
mate knowledge was compelled to throw 
down the money, rattling upon the marble 
of the temple, crying: “I have betrayed 
innocent blood. I know him well, but this 
man was innocent.” 

Take another witness. Jesus Christ has 
moved amongst men, revealing to them 
God’s ideal, and instigating in human hearts 
the sense of sin as never before; and yet 
He Himself never confessed sin, apparently 
was never conscious of it, could bare His 
pure heart to the eye of God and never ask 
that He might be forgiven. He taught 
everyone else to ask forgiveness, but He 
never asked forgiveness for Himself. One 
has a natural dread of sinless men, or 
men who profess to be such. One of the 
greatest figures in the ancient story of the 
Church is the figure of James, the brother 
of Christ, who was the first bishop of 
the Jerusalem church, an austere man, al- 
ways habited, they say, in white. He was 
regarded with reverence by Pharisees and 
by the Christian disciples alike, and yet I 
think after reading that Epistle of James I 
never could have gone to James, this 
austere and wonderfully refined and upright 
character, with the story of my failure and 
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guilt. Yet there is something in Jesus 
Christ, though He spoke the Sermon on 
the Mount, which has fascinated those who 
have broken every precept of that sermon. 
The leper has knelt at His feet and lost 
his pollution; the prodigal has come home 
and hidden his face in His bosom; the 
fallen woman has wept at His feet; Zac- 
cheus has come down from His tree and 
stood beside Him, though all else in Jericho 
rejected the tax gatherer. And so it has 
been all through the ages. You speak of 
Buddha, you speak of Confucius, you speak 
of Zoroaster, you speak of the great teach- 


-ers of. Mexico, but they are names.- They 


lived in the past; the most they can do for 
men is to’ give them rules which they are 
to follow for themselves. Not one of these 
men attract sinners, can speak words of 
pardon or change them instantly into saints. 

What is this? Our Lord Jesus Christ is 
not a figure; He is the contemporary of all 
ages. As I am speaking here, in the Bowery 
of New York, in Water Street Mission 
Hall, in the heart of St. Giles, in many a 
penitentiary and prison, where fallen wo- 
men congregate and evil men are fester- 
ing in their sin, there is a deep conscious- 
ness in the heart of them all that they need 
net be afraid of Him, but that He pardon- 
eth and absolveth all them that truly repent. 
He does not draw the skirts of His robe 
around Him, but bending over sinful men 
and women, as He has bent over us, He 
transforms them from trembling felons into 
sons of God and conscious heirs of the in- 
heritance of the saints in light. He is 
always doing this. Who is He? I pray 
you behold Him. 

IV. Here also is One Who made great 
claims for Himself, though He was the 
meekest of men. “I am meek and lowly in 
heart,” He said. A broken reed He would 
not break, and smoking flax He would not 
quench; unobtrusive, unwilling to go to the 
feast because His brethren urged Him. He 
did not strive nor cry nor cause His voice 
to be heard, and yet He said: “I am the 
bread of life, I am the true vine, I am the 
good shepherd, I am the door, I am the 
way, the truth and the life. Come unto me, 
all that are weary and heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest. Everyone who is of the 
truth hears my voice.” His disciples and 
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apostles were so occupied with Him that 
they quote but little of what He said, but 
much of what He was. And this wonderful 
personality has been tested by myriads of 
souls, your ancestors and mine, and when- 
ever men have truly tested Him they have 
found Him able to meet their demands and 
to be everything that He ever said He 
would be. 


V. Here is One Who died but abolished 
death. A Jew but.a Son of man, the One 
Who suffered but transformed suffering, 
sinless but fascinating sinners, meek but 
transcendent in His claims, One Who died 
but abolished death. He need not have 
died. On the transfiguration mountain He 
beheld the two of our race who had stepped 
into Paradise without death, and already 
the glory was beginning to engulf Him as 
it streamed through Him. His body had 
already begun to be changed in the same 
way that the saints will be changed when 
He comes again; another half hour and 
His mortality would have been swallowed 
up by life; but then He stepped back and 
took the shadowed way of the cross. He 
died because He chose, and, dying, abolished 
death and opened the eternal. Before He 
died men were not sure that there was a 
Hereafter. Socrates and Plato guessed at it 
from the parables of nature, but the psalm- 
ists, as you know, hardly dared cherish the 
hope of it except once and again. I sup- 
pose the Jews until just before the time of 
Christ hardly dared dream of immortality. 
Christ’s dying made it clear; and if in 
Rome, next time you visit it, you will first 
go through the pagan catacombs and deci- 
pher over each niche the hopeless record, 
“Vale, vale, farewell, farewell, forever fare- 
well,” and then, passing under the Roman 
sky, make your way to the Christian cata- 
combs and consider the inscriptions there, 
“He died in hope,’—everywhere the emblem 
of hope. As you compare the one with the 
other and remember that in the one case 
death had supervened amid luxury and 
comfort, but in the other death had super- 
vened in the Colosseum and at the stake, 
from which only a few ashes had been gath- 
ered to be treasured as the relics of the 
martyr that had gone to heaven in a chariot 
of fire, you understand what this Man has 
done. 
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_Come down the centuries. His people 
have not feared death. Why was it the 
other Sunday, a fortnight to-day, when I 
stood by Mr. Sankey’s bed, from which I 
suppose he will never recover, as he lay 
there I heard the voice that I had known 
for thirty years singing to me 
“There ll be no dark valley when Jesus 
comes.” Three times over he sang the 
verses and the chorus, “There ’ll be no dark 
valley when Jesus comes.’ What made him 
able to do that? Why did the martyrs of 


the early church press to martyrdom and . 


ask that they might be allowed to die for 
Him? Why is it that in the case of hun- 


dreds of people in this hall, if they knew 


that tonight they would feast with Christ 
in Paradise, they would have no tremor, no 
fear, but a calm, still delight? That Man 
has done it, that Son of man, that royal 
Man, that transcendent Man, that Man that 
tasted death for us all and fills the whole 
sky. I do not wonder that Saul of Tarsus 
only saw Him there with a light brighter 
than the brightness of the sun. He fills the 
sky. His figure stands before us to-day 
like the angel of the apocalypse, with one 
foot on the sea and the other on the land, 
and as He confronts humanity, as He con- 
fronts each one of us, it is impossible to 
repress the ejaculation, “Ecce Homo, Be- 
hold the Man.” This is the Man of men, 
the Man of Whose nature all other men are 
broken pieces, the sun whilst all others are 
but broken lights, the second Adam out of 
the quarry of Whose nature all the brightest 
jewels of humanity have been excavated. 
What of Him? You owe everything that 
you have to-day which is worth having to 
Him, everything. He has been about you 
from your cradle, through your girlhood 
and boyhood. He has strewn at your feet 
the flowers of youth and joy, the love of 
nature and of art, poetry, and human ten- 
derness. All the best things in our civiliza- 
tion have come through Him. The tender, 
wooing notes that have struck on your 
hearts a hundred times have been His voice. 
This Man of Whom I have spoken cares 
for you. Perhaps you do not care for Him, 
have never thanked Him, have never stayed 
to admire Him, have never given Him your 
homage. You have gone your way careless, 
regardless. If there is nothing more to-day, 


again, 
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let there be homage, let your nature at 
least do-reverence to the great Benefactor 
of the race, Who has emancipated the pris- 
oner, struck the shackles from the hand of 
the slave, emancipated women. Ait least, 
thank Him; do Him homage if nothing 
more. 

From others of us there will be the recog- 
nition that He is so much man that He is 
more than man. -The manhood I have tried 
to describe is the best evidence of His 
deity. He could not be so much man if He 
were not in a sense that which no man else 
can rival Him in, the God-man, the Man in 
Whom God gives Himself to men, the su- 
preme Mediator and King. “Not this man,” 
they cried, “fot this man, but Barabbas.” 
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Everyone of us has a Barabbas in the dun- 
geon of our own deep hearts. Barabbas is 
within, and in the self-life has been too 
long enthroned. But would that from a 
hundred lips we may hear to-day, that God 
may hear, the confession of the superlative 
claims of Jesus Christ. “Wilt thou have 
this Man? Wilt thou have this Man for 
thy Saviour? Wilt thou have this Man for 
Friend? Wilt thou have this Man for 
Guide and Teacher? Wilt thou have this 
Man for thy King? Wilt thou?” I wait; 
God waits to hear thee say, “I will.” He 
will then betroth thee unto Himself for- 
ever; and one day present thee without 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing in the 
presence of His glory. 


Pe RADIAN TLE E.* 
Neve Keen. Lorreyse <1): 


REV. R. A. TORREY, D. D. 


I have two texts. The first one is Phil. 
iv. 4, “Rejoice in the Lord always.” The 
second is Ps, xxxiv. 5, “They looked unto 
him, and were lightened.” One of the most 
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| and to any home. 


important changes of the modern Revised 
Version is in that sentence, “They looked 
unto him, and were radiant.” That is my 
subject, “The Radiant Life.” 

We have all’ known radiant people. 
Whenever they came into the house they 
came in like a burst of sunshine. It might 
be bright outside or it might be stormy, it 
might be joy inside or it might be sorrow, 
but whenever those people came in it was 
just like a burst of sunshine. What a 
blessing such people are to any community 
God’s Word tells you 
just how to be that sort of a person, a 
radiant woman. The verse tells you how: 
“They looked unto him, and were radiant.” 
You know God is the sun, and if you and I 
have time for communion with Him we 
become sunny, too. When Moses went up 
into the mountain and was forty days all 
alone with God, looking up into the in- 
effable glory, when he came down there was 
something of that glory in Moses’ face, 
though he did not know it, and his face 
shone with such reflected glory from that 
glory which he had been beholding for 
forty days that he had just to put a veil 
over his face to hide it from the people 
with whom he associated. 

But turn for a moment to that second 
text, “Rejoice in the Lord always.” Please 
look at the first and the last word, “Re- 
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joice always.’ Some people are never 
happy. They are always frowning, they are 
always scowling, they are always moping, 
they are always whining, they are always 
complaining, they are always pessimistic. 
If it is a bright sunshiny day, they look 
around to see if they cannot find a cloud 
somewhere; and if they cannot find a cloud 
anywhere, they say, “Well, we are going to 
have a thunder storm to-morrow.” If 
things go all right, they do not enjoy it. 
They say, “Well, they are going pretty well 
to-day, but I think some calamity will over- 
take me to-morrow’’; and if they are per- 
fectly well to-day they say, “I am well to- 
day, but I presume I shall have rheumatism 
to-morrow.” You have heard about the lit- 
tle girl that was seen one day sitting by the 
cistern crying very bitterly, «nd someone 
came up to her and said, “Little girl, what 
is the matter?” and she replied, “I was 
thinking what if 1 should grow up and get 
married and should have a little girl, and 
she should fall into the cistern and +e 
drowned, how dreadful it would be.” Now, 
that is an extreme case, and yet it is not 
as extreme as I wish it were. A good many 
people are like that; they always look on 
the dark side of things. I pity that kind of 
people, but I do not enjoy them. 

Then there is a second class of people 
who sometimes are radiant, who are up 
on the mountain-top to-day, and you think 
what delightful people they are; but you 
meet them to-morrow and they are away 
down in the valley, and you would think 
they had lost their last friend. I like that 
sort of people when they are up on the 
mountain-top, but I do not enjoy them 
when they get down into the valley. 

But there is a third class of people. 
are always happy. It does not make any 
difference whether the sun shines or 
whether it pours. If the sun shines they 
say, “I always did like pleasant weather”; 
and if it pours they say, “Well, I always 
did have a fondness for the rain.” They 
are always happy, always rejoicing. I like 
that kind of people. Now, God commands 
us to be that kind of people. He says, 
“Rejoice in the Lord always.” That is just 
as much a commandment of God as any of 
the ten commandments, and if you do not 
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rejoice all the time you are disobeying God. 
It is a Christian’s duty to be always happy. 

Now, how? The second word that lies in 
between that “rejoice’ and that “always” 
tells how: “in the Lord.” “Rejoice im the 
Lord always.” If your joy is in your cir- 
cumstances, you cannot always be happy, 
for your circumstances are sometimes what 
you want them to be and sometimes what 
you do not want them to be. If your joy 
is in your environment, you cannot be happy 
all the time, for sometimes your environ- 
ment is pleasant and sometimes, sooner or 
later, your environment is very unpleasant. 
If your joy is in your friends, in- human 
friends, you cannot be always happy, for 
human friends sooner or later may fail us; 
and if they do not fail us, they are taken 
from us. But if your joy is in the Lord, 
you will be happy all the time, for the Lord 
is the same, yesterday, to-day and forever, 
and the whole secret of rejoicing always is 
in those three words, “in the Lord.” “Re- 
joice in the Lord always.” 

But that leads to another question, How 
can a person rejoice in the Lord? I am 
going to give you seven steps, very simple 
ones. 

The first one is this: to rejoice in the 
Lord you must be in the Lord. You can- 
not rejoice in Him if you are not in Him. 
You cannot rejoice in New York if you are 
over here in Massachusetts. In order to 
rejoice in New York, you have got to live 


. in New York, and in order to rejoice in the 
“Lord you must be in the Lord. 


Everyone is either in Christ or in self. 
There are some who trust in Christ, look at 
Christ, live for Christ. 
And. then there are others that trust in 
themselves, look at themselves, and live 
for themselves. They are in self. There 
are some who trust in their own goodness. 
If I should say to each of you: “Is Christ 
pleased with you? Are you accepted by 
your heavenly Father?” I think most of you 
would say, “I am.” And if I should put 
another question, “What are you trusting in 
for your acceptance by God?” I would get 
diferent answers. Some would answer: 
“Why, I go to church, I read my Bible, I 
say my prayers, and I have been baptized, 
I have been confirmed, I am a member of 
the church, I give money to the poor, I do 
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a little social settlement work, I try to do 
a great deal of good, and I try to live as 
near right as I know how. That is what 
I am trusting in. I think God accepts me 
on that ground.” If that is the ground you 
are trusting in, you are in self. 
trusting in your own goodness. 

Then some reply: “I do not trust in 
anything I do or in anything I am ever 
going to do. I do not trust in anything J 
am or anything I am going to be. I do not 
trust to my character or in my works or in 
my goodness. I just believe what God tells 
me in His Word, that every one of my 
sins were laid on Jesus Christ, that He bore 
my sins in His own body on the cross, and 
J am just trusting in that finished work on 
the cross of Calvary for my acceptance be- 
fore God.” You are trusting 
Christ. 

Then again there are some of you that 
trust in your. own strength to overcome 
temptation. .You say, “The world is full 
of temptation, and a great many people are 
going to fall into sin, but I do not expect to 
yield to temptation, I do not expect to fall 
into sin.’ I say, “What are you trusting 
in?” You say: “I have very great will 
power; I have a strong character; I have 
been very carefully trained to distinguish 
temptation, and I am strong to overcome 
temptation.” You are in self; you are trust- 
ing in your own strength. 

Some of the rest of you would say: “IT 
am not trusting in any strength of my own. 
I know my strength; I know how weak I 
am; but I believe what the Bible tells me, 
that God raised Jesuis Christ from the dead, 
and that He has all power in heaven and in 
earth, and that He is able to give me vic- 
tory every day, and I trust Him to do it.” 
You are in Jesus Christ. 

Then again there are some who trust in 
their own wisdom. They think they know 
just how to guard their lives and guide 
their lives. But some of us are wise enough 
to know that we do not know anything, but 
we trust that Jesus was made unto us wis- 
dom as well as righteousness and sanctifica- 
tion and redemption, and we just trust Jesus 
every day to guide us every day in our daily 
life. 

There are some that look at themselves 
and some that look at Christ. Some people 
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are always looking at themselves, at their 
own goodness, or else at their own bad- 
ness. There are others who do not look at 
their beauty or their ugliness; they do not 
look at their goodness or their badness. 
They just keep their eyes on Jesus, looking 
at Him. 

There are some that live for themselves. 
When it comes to study, the question is, 
What do I like? I like history; I think I 
will study history; I like French; I think I 
will study French. It is-just so in selecting 
a life work. I think I would like to be an 
illustrator, an etcher; I think I would like 
to be a literary woman; I think I would like 
to be this, that and the other thing. They 
are in self, 

Then there are other women who when 
it comes to study, the question is, What 
would my Lord Jesus have me study? 
When it comes to life work, the question is, 
What would the Lord Jesus have me do? 
When it comes to living in one place or 
another, Where would the Lord Jesus 
have me go? They live for the Lord Jesus. 

Now, to sum it all up, those who look at 
self and trust in self and live for self are 
in self; those that trust in Christ, look at 
Christ, and live for Christ, are in Christ. 
And to enter into Christ, simply stop trust- 
ing in yourself and begin to trust in Jesus 
Christ, stop looking at yourself and begin to 
look at Jesus Christ, stop living for yourself 
and begin to live for Jesus Christ. That is 
the first step and the longest one towards 
the radiant life, towards being always happy. 

Second: Confess the Christ you have 
taken. You cannot be happy in Christ if 
you do not own Him. The Lord Jesus says 
in Matt. x. 32, 33: “Whosoever therefore 
shall confess me before men, him will I 
confess also before my Father which is in 
heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven.’ If you do not own 
Christ down here, He will not own you up 
there, and if He does not own you up there, 
God will not give you His Holy Spirit, and 
you will not rejoice in Him. 

Third, you must put all sin out of your 
life. 

If there is any woman here that has rot 
the joy she once had, I will tell you some 
sin has got into’ your life. You have-said 
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to yourself, It is not sin; you have said to 
yourself, It is all right; and yet way down 
in your heart you know it is not right, that 
you have lost your joy. You go home and 
ask God to search you through and through 
and show you if there is anything in your 
life that is displeasing in His sight, and give 
Him time to do it; and when He shows it 
to you, just put it all away, and do it every 
night of your life. Every day ask Him if 
there has been anything displeasing in your 
life, and when He shows it to you, put it 
away, and the clouds will all disappear, and 
there will not te a thing between you and 
the sunlight of God’s own preserce. 

Fourth, absolute surrender to God. Peter 
says in Acts v. 32: “And we are his wit- 
nesses of these things: and so is also the 
Holy Spirit whom God hath given to them 
that obey him.” The great central and de- 
cisive step is right there: obey Him, sur- 
render, absolutely surrender to God, coming 
to the heavenly Father and_ saying: 
“Heavenly Father, here I am. Send me 
where Thou wilt. Do with me what Thou 
wilt. Use me as Thou wilt.” The secret 
of a radiant life is right there, absolute sur- 
render to God. 

That is the very thing that some of you 
are afraid of. You have. gone a long way; 
you have given up.a whole lot of things that 
you used to like to do; you have come out 
and you have become active in the church, 
and you have made a public confession -of 
Christ, but you hold back from absolute sur- 
render. You are afraid God will ask some 
hard thing or some absurd thing from you. 
But God is a Father, and God’s love is not 
only wiser than any earthly father’s, but it 
is more tender than any earthly mother’s. 
The one being in all this universe I am not 
afraid of is God. His will is the sweetest, 
best thing there is in all the world, and 
absolute surrender to God is simply absolute 
surrender to infinite love. There is nothing 
to be afraid of in that. 

Fifth, In John xvi. 24, Jesus says: 
“Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my 
name: ask, and ye shall receive, that your 
joy may be full” The Revised Version 
reads, “that your joy may be fulfilled.” 
Turn that around, in other words, “filled 
full,” and you get the exact force of the 
Greek word that is used. How is your joy 
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to be filled full? Through asking in the 
name of Jesus, through prayer. The prayer- 
ful people are the radiant people. There are 
very few people who spend the time in 
prayer that they ought to. We live in such 
a busy, rushing, pushing age; we say we 
have no time for prayer. 
a word of it. If you want to be happy, just 
take time to go alone with God. Why does 
it make one happy to get alone with Christ? 
Because it makes God real. Have you a 
real God? Some people’s God is just an in- 
tellectual conception, just a theological 
notion. 

It is such a wonderful thing to have a 
real God. A young man who never had a 
real father and a real mother said to some- 
ore who had, “Oh, it must be so good to 
have a real father and a real mother!” It 
is, but it is infinitely better to have a real 
God. The way to have Him is to take 
plenty of time for prayer. 

Sixth. In Jeremiah xv. 16, Jeremiah 
says: “Thy words were found, and I did 
eat them; and thy word was unto me the 
joy and rejoicing of my heart.” Eat the 
Word of God, taking time for Bible study. 
There is nothing in the world that is so de- 
lightful as just feeding on this Book; not 
reading it so many chapters a day, but just 
taking it up verse by verse and making it 
a part of yourself. 

One other thing. In John xy. 11, Jesus 
says, “These things have I spoken unto you 
that my joy might te in you, and that your 
joy might be full,’ and the Revised Version 
says again, “fulfilled,” filled full—‘“that your 
joy might be filled full’ How? Through 
these things He had spoken unto them. 
What were the things He had spoken unto 
them? About fruit bearing. The way to 
be radiant is to bear fruit. The way to be 
radiant is to be a soul winner. I have heard 
some people say that the day they were con- 
verted the whole world looked different: 
the sun shone differently, and the birds 
sang differently, and the flowers bloomed 
differently, and the whole face of nature 
seemed transfigured. I had no such ex- 
perience when I was converted. The sun 
did not shine any differently, and the birds 
did not sing any differently, and nature did 
not look any different; for I was con- 
verted in the middle of the night. But 
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there did come a day when I had that ex- 
perience literally. 
a soul to Christ. And if you want the 
sweetest joy that is to be known this side 
of heaven, you go out and ke a soul winner. 

Yot want to be happy all the time. Sum 
it all up. First, be in Jesus, trust in Jesus, 
look at Jesus, live for Jesus; second, keep 
confessing Jesus; third, put every sin out 
of your life; fourth, surrender absolutely to 
God; fifth, take plenty of time for prayer 
every day; sixth, study the Word, meditate 
on the Word every day; and seventh, go 
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out and win others to Jesus, and life will 
be one perpetual song. 
“T feel like singing all the time; 
My tears are wiped away. 
For Jesus is a friend of mine. 

I’ll praise Him every day.” 
You will be happy when you are well, you 
will be happy when you are sick; you will 
be happy when you have your friends 
around; you will be happy when your 


' friends are taken from you; you will be 


happy when you are living; you will be 
happy when you die. You will be happy all 
the time.» 
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If any man serve me, let him follow me. 
John xii. 26. 

I think we have never done full justice 
to what one might call the imperious side of 
Christ’s nature. The average man or 
woman thinks of Jesus as a gentle Christ, 
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and so He was, but He was a stern Christ 
as well. Many people think of Him as beirg 
meek and submissive, and so He was, but 
He was heroic as well. If you will take 
the trouble to notice Jesus’ intercourse with 
men, you will remark that He was always 
imperious, because He was imperial. 

I have often thought as I have wandered 
about the galleries of Europe, especially in 
the Italian and Spanish schools of art, that 
they have done a gross injustice to the 
Master by rendering Him weak and ef- 
Only one man, Heinrich Hoff- 
mann, seems really to have conceived in a 
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reasonable way, the lineaments of that face 
that no man may portray in all its beauty. 

Some day an artist will give us perhaps, 
under Divine inspiration, the imperious and 
imperial Christ. I believe that one of the 
greatest yearnings in the world to-day is 
for a Christ divinely masculine and deeply 
and tenderly feminine, a Christ Whose face 
is regal and imperious and imperial, and 
upon Whose lip there blossoms the gracious- 
ress of the woman. 

I want to call your attention to three in- 
stances in which this imperiousness is. dis- 
closed. One might take a score, yes, ten 
score of instances, to illustrate Christ’s 
method of dealing with men, as indicative 
that what He demands of His followers is 
not merely serving but following; that it 
is not merely saying, “Oh yes, I believe, and 
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therefore I will enter your service,” but 
following in His steps day by day. The dis- 
tinction is such as one might make between 
friends, between the one who serves me by 
extending many gracious and kindly cour- 
tesies, who treats me with great considera- 
tion at his home and in our social inter- 
course, and the other, who in the hour of 
my tremendous need or temptation walks 
with me in my path of awful trial with his 
arm ready to sustain and hold me up, of 
whose close intimacy I am always conscious. 

We submit three instances of Jesus’ 
method of dealing with men. When Jesus 
called Matthew from the receipt of custom, 
did He: use overmuch in the way of in- 
ducement to get him? I think not. Mat- 
thew’s call was the translation of a busi- 
ness man with all his business genius to 
the great work of evangelization. The same 
genius that made him a splendid customs 
collector at the little port of Capernaum 
made him a splendid apostle. It was simply 
genius readapted to a higher and nobler 
purpose. Would to God that men in the 
commercial world would get more fully into 
their heads to-day, the fact that the same 
genius that makes them masters of finance 
would make a Christ-leadership, make 
them world evangelists. With Matthew, 
Jesus walks by; pauses, stands and looks 
at the despised tax collector, at the receipt 
of custom, pauses, and looks, and _ says, 
calling him with hand and finger and lip, 
“Matthew, follow me”; and without any 
ado, he rose and followed Him. The same 
way with the call of Andrew and Peter—the 
imperious Christ. The same way with the 
call of John and James—the 


imperious 
Christ. 
Take another instance—the remarkable 
interview with Nicodemus. A_ scholar, 


Nicodemus, a senator, Nicodemus; a man of 
immense responsibility in the Church and 
in the state, coming to Christ under the 
cover of darkness. A modern pastor of a 
fashionable church might deal with a man 
of that type with a good deal of what we 
call policy, saying: “Well, I must. get this 
man for a pewholder by all means, I need 
his support. It will mean a deal to me to 
have him pass the plate in the middle aisle 
on Sunday, for the influence of his per- 
sonality is known throughout the city.” I 
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can imagine the modern exemplar 
Christ’s teaching doing that sort of thing. 
But Jesus propounded to this man one of 
the most profound mysteries that Holy 
Scripture contains, the mystery of regen- 
eration by baptism; and then when Nico- 


demus, even with the depth and breadth of . 


his knowledge, was unable to comprehend 
what Jesus sought to teach him, Jesus did 


of 


— 
—— 


not withdraw from the interview. When 


Nicodemus said in his embarrassment, “Why, 
Master, I am utterly confused; how can 


these things be?” Jesus said to him: “The © 


wind bloweth where 
hearest the sound thereof, but thou canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth; so is everyone that is born of the 
spirit.’ “Then that great utterance, “Ye 
must be born again.” Nicodemus probably 
went away very much embarrassed by 
Christ’s statement, so imperious and so im- 
perative was He in His demands. Take a 
third instance. A young man of immense 
wealth comes to Christ, attracted by His 
wonderful personality, seeking to learn the 
power by which He exercises His will over 
men, and falls down before Him. Jesus, 
feeling his intense passion for young men, 
loves him, and the young man wants to 
follow Him; but he has his impedimenta; 
he is embarrassed by his environing con- 
ditions, like many a Christian to-day. Jesus 
might have conciliated that young man, and 
perhaps after the lapse of several years he 
might have become in an indifferent way, a 
follower of His; -but instead He touches 
the one vulnerable spot in his seemingly 
perfect armor, for he is morally impeccable. 
He rejoices at the suggesstion about the 
law of Moses: “O Master, all these things 
have I kept from my youth up. What 
lack I yet?” And Jesus though He loves 
him, sees the great weakness in his life and 
-——it sounds a little severe and cruel, does it 
not?—says to him: “Young man, go back 
to your home, dispose of what you have, 
and when you can come in the nakedness of 
your own worth, follow me.” This is hardly 
like the method of the preacher of the 


twentieth century. Our demands upon men 


are couched in softer phrases. 

I submit these three instances for the 
purpose of emphasizing this great fact, that 
when Jesus calls a man or woman to His 
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service, it is a call that is imperative and 
imperious. We are disposed to make a 
Gistinction between serving and following; 
there is a confusion of terms in the mind 
both of the preacher and the layman con- 
cerning serving and following. The preva- 
lent idea obtains that when a boy or girl 
comes to the years of reasonable discretion, 
sixteen perhaps, because it has been the 
habit and practice of the family for count- 
less generations to be brought to confir- 
mation, therefore, as an act of serving the 
Christ Whom the father and the grandfather 
and every member of the family has served, 
they must be confirmed,—this, I say, is the 
average conception in the average home of 
the average father and the average child, 
it is simply a question of taking up the 
traditional practice and habit of the family, 
because, forsooth, the child happened to be 
born in a household that had been brought 
up within the confines and under the juris- 
diction of the Episcopal church. The same 
thing applies in varying degrees in other 
communions. The average child with whom 
I have had to do in confirmation has had 
just about this conception. As concerning 
the matter of following, they ask, “What do 
you mean? Follow? Why, I do not want 
to be a minister; I want to be a Christiari 
like my father. I want to serve, of course. 
Can’t I go to church and-Holy Communion 
and serve? is not this all that Christ de- 
mands of me?” God forbid that for one 
single instant the suggestion should come 
to the lip of the preacher that the child 
‘must remain outside the pale of the church 
because of his limited horizon and his 
limited vision. But we need something in- 
finitely greater than this conception of 
Christian obligation. The tremendous danger 
of the Church to-day is that we shall wor- 
ship the external and the superficial rather 
than the internal and the real; in a word 
that we shall so unduly magnify the form 
that the form comes to be the object of our 
devotion rather than the means or way that 
leads us to the Christ. I love every symbol 
of the Church, but, O God, I love Thee 
beyond the symbol, beyond the form. These 
are only the reflections that mirror Thee. 

Will you agree with me as a general propo- 
sition, that Jesus’ demands are imperative? 
Will you agree with me again as a gen- 
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eral proposition, that they transcend all 
other human demands, to the extent that a 
man must leave his father and his mother, 
if need be, and follow Christ; that a man 
must burn all his bridges behind him, if 
need be, and follow Christ; that a man or 
a woman must-sell all that they have, if 
need be, and follow Him; in fine, that the 
demand of Christ is transcendently the 
greatest demand that was ever made upon 
human life? If He is not supreme as my 
Master, He is not my Master. If He does 
not exercise control over the everyday ex- 
periences of my life down to the most 
minute particulars and details of that life, 
then He is not my Master; He is only a 
fetich, an object once removed from the 
object that my Hindu brother worships, 
more beautiful and refined, but only once 
removed from that conception of authority 
and supremacy. I lay it down as a premise 
to the whole discussion, no matter who 
you may be or what your environment or 
social position may be, that Jesus Christ’s 
claim upon your life is both imperious and 
imperative in its demand. 

Now, to be particular. I am asked 
whether it is consistent for one who has 
heard the call of Jesus of Nazareth to 
follow Him, for such an one to fall in with 
the everyday common social practices be- 
cause conditions are compelling and en- 
vironments restraining and constraining, 
and laying aside, perhaps only temporarily, 
the strong, imperative demands of Christ, 
as a matter of mere expediency, to con- 
form to the common practices of the day. 
To be even more particular, lest there 
might be the slightest misapprehension of 
what I am seeking to emphasize: I am 
asked whether it is consistent for us to in- 
dulge in the common habit of our day that 
has so completely gone through all the 
phases of social life that it has become a 
general thing, and as such receives the gen- 
eral support of public approval, whether it 
is consistent under the exact and specific 
dernands of Christ for us to indulge in the 
common habit, under refined conditions, in 
polite society, of playing a game, innocent 
in itself, for a small consideration; in brief, 
whether drawing-room gambling at “bridge” 
is consistent? 

The very suggestion of such a_ thing 
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brings the blush to the cheek. Consistent? 
God forgive us! Well may the world look 
at us and say, “What do ye more than 
others?” Let me speak to you with the 
ter.derness of an elder brother, as one whose 
reverence and respect for your sex I trust 
is akin to that of Jesus Christ’s; let me 
speak to you for the manhood which you 
honor. Out of an experience not limited but 
extensive I tell you, that men whom I know 
and consort with, despise any practice that 
defiles and contaminates the fair hand of 
God has gifted you in a peculiar 
way, He has endowed you in a remarkable 
way to be the very exemplars of the life 
of His Son. God has given to mother- 
hood the gift of interpretation, beyond the 
genius and power of the priesthood, of 
translating to childhood the life of the 
Nazarene. Where does the boy get his in- 
spiration? At his mother’s knee, not at 
his father’s, except in rare and isolated 
cases. Where does social life receive its 
refining influence? From women far more 
than from men. God has given you this 
high: place of distinction in the great social 
scheme. I have so profound a respect for 
your sex, like all right thinking men, that 
I abhor that which reduces you to the level 
of men who are without God and without 
hope in the world. You ask me definitely,— 
“Must I abandon this simple pastime that 
is popular in my set?” Yes, with the au- 
thority of the Master, I say it, yes. 

But you tell me with anxiety, “You do 
not understand. You do not live in my 
social life; you do not live in the atmos- 
phere that I touch and breathe. You do 
not know the environments of my home. 
You do not know the habits of my husband, 
and father, my brothers, my sisters.” You 
say I do not know? I know more of the 
situation than you do, but beyond all else 
I know this,—that when it comes between 
the demand of an environment and the de- 
mand of an imperious and imperative 
Christ,—if we are loyal Christians, we are 
compelled to cry—“O Master, I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest.” More than 
that; the men of America, the husbands, the 
fathers, the brothers of America are crying 
with all the earnest yearnings of their 
hearts against the modern fad that makes 
the drawing-room a brothel and the parlor a 
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safeguarded sanctuary of indulgence. De- 
fend your homes and hearthstones against 
the invasion of the twentieth century in- 
iquity. 

One other query has been propounded to 
me with reference to this matter of follow- 
ing Christ. It is with reference to the habit 
of drink. Comparable in its pernicious, 
vicious, permanently damning influence to 
this habit of modern drawing-room gamb- 
ling is the curse of liquor; and both are 


He 


inimical not only to the Church, but to the © 


state; not only to the Church and to the 


state, but to the very vitality of the home. 4 
Oh, if I had the right and the privilege to 


tell what I know under the secret confidence 
of a priest of the Church of God, I would 
send you to your rooms tonight on your 
knees, crying: “God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” You ask me what you should do 
with reference to the prevalent habit of 
drink in social life. My answer is swift and 
immediate. Not only on the low plane of ex- 
pediency, but on the high plane of Christ- 
following, I can hardly conceive of anything 
more utterly repugnant or repellant than the 
popularizing of all forms and kinds of 
drinking in social life. I remember recently 
going to a large dinner party where there 
were present some twenty-four young peo- 
ple, the father and mother and myself being 
the only adult members of the group. What 
was my consternation and disgust to see 
served to every single young man and 
woman, under the environing conditions of 
a home of ultra refinement, a drink that is 
regarded as the essential concomitant of a 
well-served dinner. You ask me as a 
preacher and as a servant of Jesus Christ 
what should be the attitude of one who 
is truly conscious of the Christ obligation, 
who is seeking to follow as well as to serve? 
Do not you hear the secret whisper of that 
Divine voice? You do not need me to tell 
you what should be the attitude of a 
woman on this question. 
society, in this as in other matters are 
with the women of our generation. “If any 
man serve me, let him follow me.’ I want 
to give you an illustration of what following 
Christ means in a very exact and extreme 
sense. 

I was sitting in my study one day just at 
the noon hour when a knock came at the 
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door. It was my own private hour for 
study and quiet, and I was alone. For a 
moment I hesitated about responding; I 
did not want to be interrupted. But some- 
thing within me told me to go and open 
the door, and I swung it wide, expecting to 
see a woman possibly who wished to con- 
sult me about something parochial, when a 
man of perfectly colossal figure presented 
himself to me, filling the entire opening. I 
was for a moment startled by his great size. 
He looked me in the eye and said: “I beg 
pardon. Is this the rector?” 

“Tt is.” I responded. 

As I looked at him I thought that he was 
mentally unbalanced, to say the least, or 
else deep in liquor. 

“Do you wish to see me now?” 

“Tf you can spare the time, I do.” 

He came in and sat down, and putting 
his head between his hands he said with 
awful intensity: “I don’t know why I should 
come to you. I have walked all the way 
from New York; I do not suppose you want 
to see me; but I want to talk with you very 
mitch.” 

I moved my chair up to his, and said to 
him: “Now, friend, what do you want to 
see me about, and what do you want me to 
do for you?” 

He said: “My name is Karl.” 

“Karl what?” I asked. 

“Oh, don’t ask me; I would rather not tell 
you that.” 

“Why not?” I urged. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, sir, I am 
just out of state’s prison, and I have done 
thirty years’ time.” 

“You don’t say so? 
where were you born?” 

“In Denmark.” 

“And you have served thirty years in the 
American penitentiaries?” 

“Oh no. I have served five in two for- 
eign countries, twenty here.” 

“I like you and I sincerely respect your 
candor, and I wonder what I can do for 
you?” 

“Well,” he said, “would you believe in a 
criminal ?” 

“Why, certainly. Why not?” 

Then he went on to tell a story of crime 
and debauchery and infamy from the 
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earliest days when he left his mother in the 
old homeland of Denmark, saying between 
his sobs: “Oh, you don’t really think that I 
am a lost man?” Then looking up he saw 
in the window of my study a beautiful glass 
transparency painted in Munich, a represen- 
tation of the head of the Nazarene. Reach- 
ing out his hand he said with a smile light- 
ing the dark face like a rainbow: “Oh tell 
me, is it true what I have heard, that 
He once said to a thief, ‘To-day shalt thou 
be with me in Paradise’ ?” 

“Yes, Karl, that is what He said.” 

“Do you really think that He meant it?” 

“Karl, 1 would venture my life on that 
statement.” 

“Will you get me a position?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Oh, but nobody will hire me.” 

“Oh, yes, they will, because I am going 
to be your sponsor.” 

I got him work. My vestry laughed at 
me for my credulity and simplicity. But he 
stayed. Did he go back to crime? Never. 
He came to my study on a Sunday after 
service, his face wreathed in smiles. Stand- 
ing erect, throwing out the little brown 
envelope that contained his first week’s pay, 
he said to me: “There, I have brought you 
that. I have brought you that, sir. You 
know they said, ‘Once a thief always a 
thief,’ but I am trying to follow Him. That 
is the first honest money I- have made in 
thirty years. I want you to have it.” 

“Oh, no, Karl. No, Karl; I don’t want 
it. Take it back. Give it to your wife.” 

Did he remain true? Did he follow? He 
was steadfast in the face of every trial and 
temptation for four years. One day they 
sent me word that when crossing the rail- 
road tracks at Spuyten Duyvil, with his 
little tin dinner pail, my Karl—God bless 
him—was struck and killed. It was only 
just a moment and then—well, he followed 
Him, followed Him whithersoever He 
went; and the blood that stained the De- 
cember snow was the blood, young women 
of society, was the blood of a saint who had 
learned to follow Jesus Christ. That is 
what I would like to have you do; that is 
what I want you to do. No, that is what 
He wants you to do. If anyone, man or 
woman, will serve Him, let him follow Him. 
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“T have been crucified with Christ, yet I 
live; and yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; 
and that life I now live in the flesh I live 
in faith, the faith which 1s in the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himself for 
me.” Gal. 11. 20. 

The Christian life is the subject sug- 
gested by these words of the apostle for our 
thought to-night. I wish to ask three ques- 
tions about this life: First, What is it? 
Second, How does it differ from other life? 
Third, Why should we live the Christian 
life rather than any other life? I venture 
to believe these questions are more or less 
familiar to us all, and as one of the pur- 
poses of this conference is to answer such 
questions, I feel sure they will receive your 
prayerful attention. I do not know of any- 
thing that is more important to-day in the 
interests of the kingdom of God than that 
those of us who profess to be followers 
of Jesus Christ should have intelligent faith, 
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- we call our authority. 


should be able to state that faith, and should 


. be able to give our reasons for holding it. 


First. What is the Christian life? The 
answer to this question depends entirely 
upon our source of information, upon what 
If we make reason 
and reason alone our sole authority in an- 
swering this question, we shall undoubtedly 
define the Christian life in terms of knowl- 
edge, knowledge of God and His relation 
to the universe. This is the rationalist’s 
definition of the Christian life. If we make 
.onscience our authority, we shall define 
the Christian life in terms of conduct, con- 
formity to certain rules and regulations. 
This is the moralist’s definition. If, once 
more, we make the emotions our sole source 
of information, we shall very likely define 
the Christian life in terms of feeling, certain 
sensations which we call by various names, 
forgetting that feeling at its highest and 
truest value is never anything else than the 
growing link between thought and action. 
This is the sentimentalist’s definition. And 
if now we turn aside from reason and con- 
science and the emotions and go to the 
church, as so many have done, we shall be 
tempted to define the Christian life either in 
terms of dogma or in terms of ritualism. 
Defining it in terms of dogma we shall de- 
fine it in terms of perception of truth, for- 
getting that the mere perception of truth, 
however great that truth may be, is not in 
itself after all Christian life. Or again, if 
we define it in terms of ritual, it is just pos- 
sible that a man may conform to all the 
rules and regulations of the church, attend 
all the feasts and fasts, observe all the cere- 
monies, and yet not possess the Christian 
life. 

Vivhat then is the Christian life? If it is 
more than knowledge, more than conduct, 
more than feeling, more than mere percep- 
tion of truth or conformity to certain cere- 
monies, what is it? It was in answer to 
this very question that Paul wrote this let- 
ter from which I take my text to-night, and 
in this text he condenses for us his answer 
to our question. He says, “That life I now 


_ live’—and mark you, that was the Christian 
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life, for it was more than twenty years after 
his conversion that he wrote these words— 
mihe life that I now live.” That word 
“now” is very important in this text, He is 
contrasting the life he is now living with 
the life that he once lived, and he is defin- 
ing for us the life he is now living. “The 


life that I now live,” he says, “I live by 


knowledge, I live by certain rules of con- 


E duct, I live by feeling, I live by perception 


of truth, I live by conformity to certain cere- 
monies.” Not at all. No one of these terms 
or all combined convey the apostle’s thought 


‘as he comes to sum up for himself and for 


us the essence of the Christian life. “The 
life I now live in the flesh I live in faith.” 
Faith ts the term in which Paul always and 
everywhere defines the Christian life. In his 
letter to the Romans he says, “We are justi- 
fied by faith”; in his writings to the 
Ephesians, he says, “We walk by faith”; 
in the Acts he says, “We are sanctified by 
faith,” and in his letter to the Galatians he 
sums it all up in these words. “I live in 
Faith then is the term in which 
Paul defines the Christian life, and I want 
you to see, young women, that in thus de- 
fining the Christian life in terms of faith 
Paul is really defining it in a term that is 
fundamental and essential to all life, for all 
life in the last analysis rests on faith. 

We Christian teachers sometimes mislead 
the world, we lead it to think that the only 
man who lives by faith is the Christian 
man. I cannot conceive of any greater 
mistake, for all life rests on faith. You 
think of that for a moment. 

(1) Your intellectual life rests on faith, 


the larger and best part of it. Your science, 


for instance, rests very largely on faith. 
You have not gone out into the world to 
make your own investigations. When the 
astronomers announce some phenomenon 
you take their word and on the day and the 
hour you are out watching for that particu- 
lar phenomenon. It is a matter of faith. 
Your history, too, rests on faith. We have 
just celebrated the Fourth of July. None of 
us were present on that memorable day in 
1776 when. the old bell in Independence 
Hall rang out the glad news to the colonies. 
Not one of us was present on that day, yet 
we celebrate with just as much loyalty as 
though we were there that morning and 
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heard the first notes of the bell. How do 
we come to do it? We have read in Frank- 
lin’s diary, or in Marshall’s history, that on 
the fourth day of July, 1776, the independence 
of the colonies was proclaimed in the old 
city of Philadelphia. Not a single American 
throughout the wide world has any doubt 
of that fact, and yet not one living to-day 
heard that message on that memorable 
morning. It is a matter of faith. Every 
American to-day believes it, acts upon it, 
as though he himself heard the news. 

But not only your intellectual life, my 
friend, rests on faith. 

(2) The business life of the world rests 
en faith. I am told by business men that 
ninety-eight per cent of the business of the 
world to-day is done on what they call 
credit. What is credit but another word, 
a secular word, for the religious word faith? 
The year 1893 is a memorable one in the 
commercial and manufacturing business of 
this country. There are men, possibly some 
in this audience to-night, who bear the 
marks of that terrific struggle. What was 
wrong in 1893 and 1894? We call these 
years of panic. What brought the panic? 
There was just as much money in this 
country at that time as there had ever been, 
just as much coal, just as much iron, just 
as much work, just as many men willing 
to work, looking for work; but somehow or 
other those were years of stagnation, a time 
of paralysis in business. Strong men went 
down under the pressure; many a man 
went to his grave because of those awful 
days. What was the cause of this panic of 
18932 Just one great cause. For some 
reasor—and I will not stop to discuss the 
reason now—the business men of this coun- 
try had lost faith in the administration of 
the government. They were not sure as to 
what to-morrow would bring forth; they 
refused to invest their money, and as a 
result of that refusal the panic with all its 
attending misery and suffering came. The 
year 1893 with its suffering is an everlasting 
monument to the fact that the business life 
of the nation rests on faith. 

In my first parish a banker of the town 
occasionally came into’ my church. It so 
happened every time he came I was preach- 
ing on faith, He said to me one day: 
“Why don’t you preach on something else 
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than faith? Why don’t you get something 
practical?” “Well,” I said, “my friend, if 
you know anything more practical than 
faith, if you will tell me what it is, I will 
preach it, for I mean to preach the best 
there is.” “Well,” he said, “why don’t you 
preach on hope?” I replied: “So far as I 
know the value of a man’s hope depends 
upon his faith in the object of his hope, and 
if his faith in the object is small, his hope 
will be small.” “Well,” he said, “why not 
preach on love?” “Well,” I said, “so far as 
I know the strength of a man’s love is deter- 
mined by his faith in the object of his love.” 
A few days afterwards I heard there was 
a run on his bank down town and I went 
down to see the run. I found the foreign 
people had gathered from their quarters and 
were demanding their money; they were 
alarmed, they were suspicious, and my 
friend, the banker, was going up and down 
the line saying to these people: “Every- 
thing is all right. We will pay every cent. 
Be patient. There is nothing wrong with 
the bank.” I touched him on the shoulder 
and said, “What is the matter?” “Why,” 
he said, “there is nothing wrong, Mr. Mc- 
Dowell. The bank is sound and safe, noth- 
ing wrong; but these people for some rea- 
son or other have lost faith in the bank; 
their confidence has been shaken, and if you 
can say anything or do anything to restore 
their confidence I wish you would do it.” 
Some time after I said to this banker, who 
came through that experience safely: 
“What about faith? You remember when 
you told me to preach on something more 
practical than faith”’ “Oh, yes,” he said, 
“I remember it very well, and I will take 
it all back. After all,’ he said, “there is 
nothing so fundamental to the business in- 
terests and commercial life of this country 
as faith.” 

(3) But let me come a little nearer home 
to-night. Not only the intellectual life of 
the world and business life of the world 
rest on faith, the domestic life RESTS ON 
FAITH. Home, with all of its sweetness and 
all of its influence, is built on faith. Some 
years ago I entered a home which I thought 
at the time was the most heavenly home I 
had ever seen; wife and husband and two 
children rejoicing in each other’s love; sun- 


shine seemed to fill the home. Two years 
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afterwards I was called East to that same 
city and went to that same home, but the 
light had gone. Instead of finding an ideal 
home I found a home of sorrow and a home 


of suffering. What had happened? Re- 
verses in business? No. Sickness? No. 
Death? No. Something worse. Faith had — 


gone from that home, the little wife was 
brokenhearted because she had lost faith 
in the man who had promised to defend her, 
protect her and be true to her as long as he 
should live. ; 

Ah, my friend, to-night I need go no fur- _ 
ther. You see my proposition is true. All 
life rests on faith. The scholar’s life, the 
business man’s life, home life,—all rest on 
faith, it is the foundation, it is the heart 
of life. If a man is going to live the life 
of a man he must live by faith. | 

Second. If then all life rests on faith, 
how does the Christian life differ from other 
life? Mark you this: The object of a 
man’s faith determines what he ts. Paul 
says, “The life that I now live in the flesh 
I live in faith.’ He could have said that on 
that day when he went out of the city of 
Jerusalem to go to Damascus to persecute 
the Christians. He was living by faith, 
but it was faith in himself. After that 
memorable experience he writes: “The life 
that I now live in the flesh I live in faith, 
faith not in myself or in Judaism, but faith 
in the Son of God.” The turning point in 
Paul’s life was the day when his faith 
changed from himself to Christ, from 
Judaism to the Son of God. I want you to 
catch this—it is the most important thing 
T shall probably say to-night: The object 
of a man’s faith determines what he is. 
This is true in politics. Here are the three 
platforms. I put my faith in the Prohibi- 
tion platform, I am a Prohibitionist; in the 
Democratic platform, I am a Democrat; in 
the Republican platform, I am a Republi- 
can. This is so in religion. I put my 
faith in Mohammed, and I am a Moham- 
medan; I put my faith in Buddha, and I am 
a Buddhist; I put my faith in Christ, and I 
am a Christian. 

Ah, my friend, what are we going to say 
then to the man who says, “Never mind 
what a man believes so long as he is sin- 
cere’? We are going to brand it to-night 
as a false statement—dangerous teaching 
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without the slightest foundation in life, 
Why, think of it for a moment. A few 
years ago, when I was in a Western city, I 
He and 
I had had a great many talks about religion 
one way and another. One day he had said 
to me, “Well, after all, it does n’t make any 
difference what a man believes so long as 
he is sincere.” I took a prescription to him 
the next day and I said: “I want to have 
this prescription filled, but I want you to 
understand that it makes a great difference 
what you put into it, even though you may 
be very sincere; and if you are going to act 
on the principle you stated yesterday about 
religion, I will take it somewhere else.” 
Sincerity is not enough when it comes to 
filling a prescription. It is no excuse for a 
man to say, “Well, I was sincere when I 
took the wrong bottle, which proved to be 
pceison.” Sincerity will not save me from 
the evil effects. 

A little while ago we had a terrific wreck 
on one of the southern railroads. When 
the coroner’s jury brought in their verdict 
they found that the wreck was due to the 
fact that the engineer had mistaken the 
color of the flag. He thought it was the 
color that gave him the right of way, and 


he pushed on and on to death. He was 


ease for the rest of his days. 


sincere, but his sincerity was not sufficient 
to atone for the precious lives that he car- 
ried down that evening in the awful crash. 

Here is my friend Robert with the earn- 


“ings of a lifetime which, for the comfort 


of his old age, he wants to safely invest. 
He looks over possible banks, and finally 
puts all his money in one bank and sits 
down in the hope of enjoying comfort and 
One morning 
he goes down town and sees a strange no- 


tice on the doors of the bank. He goes up 
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and reads, “Bank closed by the banking 
department of the state.” A little later on 
he learns that the bank has failed and every 
cent of his life earnings have gone. ], am 
his pastor, and I go to see him and [I say: 
“Never mind, Robert, you were sincere and 
your sincerity will save you now”; and I 
hear him say to me: “Oh, pastor, do not 
I was sincere and the 
evidence of my sincerity is found in the 
fact that I put every cent of money I had 


_and I say: 


aaa 
in the bank; but my sincerity will not bring 
back my money:” 

Or here is a young woman who gives her 
hand to a young man and with her hand 
she gives her love and her life, and they 
start life together. One day later on a 
message comes back to the old father to 
come to the distant city. He goes and finds 
his daughter broken in heart and broken in 
life. He brings her home. I go to see her 
“Mary, never mind, now. Your 
sincerity will save you’; and the poor, 
brokenhearted woman looks up and says, 
“Yes, I was sincere when I gave George my 
love and my life, but somehow or other my 
sincerity will not atone for my disappoint- 
ment and for my awful sorrow.” Young 
women, believe me to-night, the object of 
your faith determines what you are. Sin- 
cerity will never atone for believing in what 
is false. If the object of your faith is false, 
your life will be false, your life will be a 
failure. Everything, therefore, depends 
upon the object of your faith. 

If I must live in faith and the object of 
my faith determines what I am, how care- 
ful I should be in selecting that object. 
There are so many things coming before us 
to-day, as young people. Every young life 
with red blood in it knows the pull that is 
being made by these worldly powers. 
Money, pleasure, fame, power are bidding 
as- never before for our faith. But, after 
all, let us not be fooled by these worldly 
cbjects. History and experience unite in 
saying that each of them has resulted in 
disappointment. The story of failure is 
told beautifully by that young Roman em- 
peror who had tasted of every cup of pleas- 
ure and power in life. One day, alone in 
his palace with his servant, thinking over 
life and wondering whether it was worth 
living, he said to his servant, “Bring hither 
that little urn,’ and it was brought, and 
holding it in his hand, he uttered these 
solemn words, “Oh, little urn, thou wilt 
soon contain the ashes of one for whom this 
world is too small!” Burns, who has sung 
the story of the human heart so beautifully, 
describes all these worldly objects in his 
couplet when he says,— 


“ They ’re like a snowflake in the river, 
A moment white, then gone forever.” 


Christ, and Christ alone satisfies the de- 
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mand that we ought to make in seeking an 
object for our faith. 

And after all, my friend, the Christian 
life differs from all other life not im that 
it is a life of faith, but in that it is a life 
of faith in Christ. Christ and not faith 1s 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Christian life. i 

Third. If this is true, I close with three 
questions to-night: (1) What is faith? 
(2) Who is Christ? (3) Why should I 
put my faith in Christ rather than in any- 
body else? 

(1) What is faith? It is not my pur- 
pose to exhaust the answer to this question, 
but merely to suggest to you, my dear 
friends, that the best definition of faith is to 
be found in the Book of Hebrews, the 
eleventh chapter and first verse: ‘‘Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” Reducing 
that to its minimum, “faith is that which 
gives substance to unseen things.” Edison 
by faith made real the phonograph long 
before he ever gave it to the public. Field 
laid the cable across the Atlantic long be- 
fore it was ever given to the world. Faith 
makes real the unseen things. Faith in the 
spiritual world is what sight is in the 
physical world. It is the avenue of knowl- 
edge; it is the power, and the only power, 
by which you and I lay hold of God and by 
which we can please God; and if your faith 
to-night, my friend, is the faith that Paul 
means in this text, it has made real to you 
the spiritual power of the unseen world. 
Faith, then, in just a word, is that power 
that enables us to lay hold of God. Oh, the 
men and the women who are trying to lay 
hold of God through knowledge, the men 
who are using the wrong instrument to 
find God! If I wish to study the stars I 
shall by no means use the microscope. That 
is not the instrument. If I wish to study 
the flowers, I shall not use the telescope. 
To study the stars I take the telescope, and 
they are brought within the range of my 
vision, and I see them in their place, ard I 
am able to make note of their movemerts. 
The telescope by which we know God, and 
by which we bring God within our. vision 
and within our life, is faith. 

(2) Who is Christ? Everywhere we are 
being told to-day that it does not make any 
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difference who He is, just follow Him, as 
though any man of intelligence would con- 
descend to follow any leader without first 
of all knowing who he is, where he is going, 
and what right he has to say, “Follow me.” 
Who is Christ? This is not a question of 
theology or philosophy; it is simply a ques- 
tion of history and experience. Let us be © 
fair. If I wish to know who George Wash- 
ington is, much as I may think of Hodge’s 
theology or Kant’s philosophy, I shall not 
go to either of these books to find out who ~ 
George Washington is. I shall go to Mar- 


shall’s life of Washington, and with the - 


facts of his life before me, I shall come to 
the conclusion that Washington was the 
father of his country, the first president of 
these United States. Who is Christ? This, 
too, is a question of history. Have we the 
record of His life? That record is to be 
found in the gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. In all honesty and in all fair- 
ness I ought to go to these records and 
gather the facts concerning His life, and 
with these facts before me draw my con- 
clusion. What is the conclusion? The facts 


demand a conclusion, and the only con-_ | 


clusion that fits the facts is the conclusion 
of Nathanael, “Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God”; the conclusion of “Simon Peter, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God”; the conclusion of the Apostle Paul, 
when he said, “Thou art God over all, 
blessed forever.” 


“No mortal can with Him compare 
Among the sons of men. 
Fairer is He than all the fair 
That fill the heavenly train,” 


My dear friends, listen. Let us be honest 
in dealing with the facts. You and I de- 
mand honesty in business to-day; we ought 
to demand it in religion; and if the facts 
as we find them recorded here on the pages 
of Scripture are larger and bigger than our 
theory, for God’s sake let us throw aside the 
theory rather than cut down the facts. 
There are to-day standing in the Christian 
pulpit, I am sorry to say, men who, when 
they find a fact in Scripture that is bigger 
than their theology, cut down the fact to 
make it fit their theory. The reliability of 
the Bible, the virgin birth, the deity of 
Christ, the atonement, the resurrection, the 
Trinity, are some of the facts which are 
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being cut down to fit the anti-supernatural 
theories of to-day. It is a good deal like a 
situation that might occur with a great art- 
ist who has spent his life in painting a mas- 
terpiece. Having finished it he takes it to 
the framer and tells him that he wishes to 
have it framed. The framer starts to make 
his frame, and after he has finished it 
he finds that by some mistake the frame 
is too small for the canvas, and instead of 
discarding the frame, he takes his shears 
and cuts down the sacred canvas in order 
to make it fit the frame, thus mutilating the 
harmony and the symmetry of the picture. 
O my friends, to-night Jesus Christ waits 
to hear the verdict to His own question, 
“Whom say ye that I am?” Let the an- 
swer of Peter come from every heart, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” 


(3) And if it is true, I close by asking 
my third question, Why should I put my 
faith in Christ rather than in anybody else? 

First of all, because He is d living Christ. 
Men want a living object for their faith. 
They want an object that can respond to 
their life; with a hand that can take hold 
of their hand in the time of temptation; 
witk a heart that can meet their heart’s ache 
in the hour of sorrow; with a personality 
that can lock itself about their personality 
and save them from the sins of life. My 
friend, there is only one such object. That 
is Christ. Some years ago I said to a friend 
of mine at Philadelphia, “Why don’t you 
put money in such and such a stock?” 
“Why,” he said, “that stock has been dead 
for five years, and I am not putting any 
money in dead stock.” Wise man. But that 
same man and many another man is putting 
what is vastly more valuable into dead 
objects, namely, their faith, their life. 
Jesus Christ is a living object for a man’s 
faith. 

I should put my faith in Christ in the 
second place, because Christ is a lasting 
object. He is unchangeable, “the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever.” [I do not 
know how it is with you, young women, but 
as I go along in life I find my heart seek- 
ing more and more for the things that last, 
for the friends that wear, for the things 
that do not change. Jesus Christ is un- 
changeable. Everything else changes. Na- 
ture and nations, men and friendships, all 
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change, but in the midst of these changes, 
one, and one only, stands out unchangeable, 
Jesus Christ; unchangeable in His nature, 
which is love; in His character, which is 
perfect; in His plan of salvation, which 
gives man full peace and full power. Well 
may we say to-night as we look up into 
His blessed face :-— 


“O Jesus, by Thy matchless name, 
Thy grace shall fail us never. 
To-day as yesterday the same, 
Thou art the same forever.” 

Third. But, my friends, if I cannot win 
your faith for Christ to-night by the reason 
that He is a living Christ and a lasting 
Christ, may God help me to win it with this 
last reason, the reason that. won the heart 
of the Apostle Paul, and that reason is 
stated in my text, “The life that I now live 
in the flesh I live in the faith, the faith 
which is in the Son of God, who loved me 
and gave himself for me.’ He is not only 
a living Christ and a lasting Christ; He is 
a loving Christ, with that kind of love that 
knows no change, that love that loves the 
loveless and loves unto the end. How do 
you know love? You know love, my 
friends, by what it does. How does a 
child know the mother’s love? Merely by 
hearing the mother say, “I love you, I love 
youuo slsmthateall? a Oh. nol. VYouwsknow 
what the evidence is. You know love by 
what it does. That mother who night after 
night, week in and week out, watches over 
the little life that is daily being sapped of 
its vitality by some dreadful disease, that is 
love. 

How do we know that Jesus loved us? 
How may I know that He loved me? “He 
gave himself for me.” This was the evi- 
dence that broke the heart of the Apostle 
Paul and changed his life. 

Why put your faith in 
cause He is a loving Christ. He loved me 
and gave Himself for me. These are the 
three reasons why I stand here to-night and 
plead with you for your faith in Christ: 
Because He is a living Christ. 

Young woman, to-night I beg of you let 
your eyes, not only to-night, but throughout 
all the days of this conference and the 
coming days in your life, be on Him Who 
not only offered to give His life for you, 
but Who gave it in sacrifice and in service. 


Christ? Be- 


THE VALUE OF HARDNESS. 
Mc. Robert. FE. Speer. 


“Count it all joy when ye fall into mant- 
fold temptations; knowing that the prov- 
ing of your faith worketh patience. And 
let patience have its perfect work, that ye 
may be perfect and entire, lacking in noth- 
ing. Blessed is he that endureth trial; for 
when he hath been approved, he shall re- 
ceive the crown of life, which the Lord 
promised to them that love him.” Jas. 4. 
Bah, ie 

“And he hath said unto me, My grace is 
sufficient for thee: for my power is made 
perfect in weakness. Most gladly therefore 
will I rather glory in my weaknesses, that 
the power of Christ may rest upon me. 
Wherefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, 
in injuries, in necessities, in persecutions, 
in distresses, for Christ's sake; for when I 
am weak, then am I strong.” 2 Cor. xii. 
9, IO. 

“Being therefore justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom also we have 
had our access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand; and we rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God. And not only so, but 
we also rejoice in our tribulations: know- 
ing that tribulation worketh steadfastness, 
and steadfastness, approvedness; and ap- 
provedness, hope: and hope putteth not to 
shame.” Rom. v. I-5. 

Our natural tendency is to complain of 
the hardness of our conditions or limita- 
tions or trials, especially in comparison with 
those of others. We take it bitterly that 
we are denied what another is given, that 
his moral resources are so much greater 
than ours, that he wins with ease victories 
which we win only with difficulty or do not 
win at all, or that we are not allowed to re- 
tain treasures in our lives or in our homes 
which another man, who would not guard 
his treasures nearly so tenderly as we 
would ours, is allowed to retain. 

I presume it is this problem of inequality 
that for very many of us constitutes the 
real problem of life. I remember walk- 
ing, one night last summer, in northern 
New Hampshire, with a friend, under the 
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stars, and as we crossed over the hillside, 
looking up into the sky, ‘he asked me 
whether I had never had any misgivings 
regarding our Christian faith, whether I 
thought of how unreasonable it was to 
suppose that the Son of the God of all this 
universe should be incarnate in one tiny 
little world. I reminded him of the story 
that that had been Daniel Webster’s great 
doubt, the only great doubt he said he 
ever cherished regarding the Christian faith, 
but I told him I thought there was some- 
thing in every one of us that refused to 
be coerced by the mere bigness of things, 
that something inside our hearts told us 
that God’s children are worth the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, and that the rela- 
tive insignificance of the world never con- 
stituted any real difficulty at all to me in 
my Christian faith, but what did trouble 
me was this matter of God’s seeming par- 
tiality, the inequality of His ways with 
men, the injustice apparently of the hard- 
ness of the discipline through which some 
of us are called to pass as compared with 
the easy path along which others are al- 
lowed to tread; and I suppose that those 
of us who have been troubled much in our 
Christian lives have found our chief source 
of trouble here. Our supposition is that it 
would have been kinder of God if He had 
erased these inequalities, and that if only 
He would smooth them out now and make 
our lives easy and not difficult for us, the 
result would be beneficial. Our thought is 
that these trials and disciplines and tribu- 
lations through which we pass are hard and 
bitter things and that life would be better 
if only we could rid ourselves of them. 

I remember hearing President Jordan of 
Leland Stanford University, last fell in Los 
Angeles at Mr. Baer’s inauguration as the 
president of Occidental College, speaking 
at a dinner there of ‘their plans for the 
university in view of the destruction of 
some of their buildings by the earthquake. 
He said that they did not greatly regret the 
destruction of some of these buildings that 
were out of harmony with their general 
plan, and that he was glad now that they 
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might perfect their plan in entire consist- 
ency. He said they were going to build a 
new gymnasium that would be all per- 
golas outside, with only shut-in dressing 
rcecms, where all the work would be done 
ir. the open ‘air, and under the blue sky. 
And he went on to express his conviction 
that there was to be developed in Southern 
California, under its perpetual sunshine 
and in the midst of its abiding summer, a 
type of character superior to that which 
ever had been grown elsewhere in the 
world. As I heard him speaking, I said to 
myself, Never, so long as the world shall 
last, under skies of perpetual sunshine and 
in the midst of everlasting summer can men 
breed the kind of character that can be 
bred beneath the storms of winter in the 
bleak New England hills, because, after all, 
these hard things, the roughness of the 
school, are the very things that make the 
discipline by which character is built, that 
never can be made under summer skies and 
beneath perpetual summer airs. 

And even if we could erase these difficul- 
ties, a great many of them would come 
back again. So far as their origin is inside 
of us, they would all come back if we 
should once level up and equalize them. I 
have a friend who is a man of wealth, and 
who began some twenty-five or thirty years 
ago just as a day laborer. He told me a 
little while ago that as he was going out 
across his place one afternoon he heard 
some of the socialist laborers on the place 
talking together, and he stopped and said 
to one of them: “John, I understand that 
your idea is that I should divide all that I 
have with you and the other men. Now, 
if I should divide it with vou, in fifteen 
years I would have it all back again. Fif- 
teen years ago I was just where you are 
now. The difference between you and me 
is not any difference in our external cir- 
cumstances; it is a difference in the inner 
attitude that we take up towards them; and 
even if to-day I should take my wealth and 
share it, share and share alike, with all of 
you, in a few years, unless you changed 
your character, or I changed mine, the 
conditions would be again precisely what 
they are now.” 

And so far as the origin of these hard- 
nesses and these inequalities lies outside 
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of ourselves they are a positive good to 
us. They are the only ways God has for 
certain ends. If He had any other way, 
we may be sure He would take advantage 
of it. They are the only ways God has in 
order to accomplish His ends with us 
and to make out of us that which He could 
not make in any other school; and I believe 
that at the last, when we come to look 
back over our lives, maybe the things that 
were hardest in them, maybe the wrenches 
that caused us chief anguish and pain, 
may be those very parts of the schooling 
against which in the momentary sorrow of 
them we most bitterly rebelled. We shall 
discover to have been the chief evidences 
of God’s fatherly love, things that though 
they hurt Him more than us, He dared not 
spare us, because they were the best school- 
ing that He could give to our souls to make 
them into the likeness of His Son. And 
so for my part I have come to believe in 
these inequalities and injustices, as we are 
sometimes prone to deem them, because- 
they must be God’s very richest and best 
blessings to our lives. 

For one thing, it is only in some such 
way as this that God can test men. I mean 
test the good men from the bad men, sift 
out the true men from the false men, the 
useful men from the useless men. The 
world is a great big jumble of forces, and 
no work could get done in the world unless 
God had some sifting process by which He 
could get His men together that they may 
do His work together as it never can get 
done otherwise; and I suppose that it is 
only in some such way as this that God can 
do this, that He can push all the chaff and 
the refuse and the rubble off to one side 
by itself and get together the men that have 
got hearts like His and that are willing to 
do His work in the world in the spirit of 
His Son. And in every one of -us the 
same work has to be done, of testing out 
what is chaff in us from what is good grain, 
all the refuse and the waste from that 
which is true and worthy and capable of 
abiding. If you will go down to Columbia 
University some time, you will see there 
a very odd building. I think it is the only 
building of its kind in America. It consists 
simply of four very heavy masonry walls 
without any roof over them, and the pur- 
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pose of that little building is for the testing 
of alleged fireproof flooring material. The 
material is built over those four walls as a 
roof, and when they have got it securely 
built in they put a fire under it and heat 
that fire to sixteen hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit. Then they put one hundred and fifty 
pounds of iron on every square foot of that 
floor material. Then they pour cold water 
over it all, while ali the time delicate in- 
struments are measuring the sagging under 
the load and the cracking under the cooling 
from the cold water. And then when those 
tests are done, the fire is heated to two 
thousand degrees Fahrenheit again. If it 
bears all this, they send it out as real fire- 
proof flooring material. God has to do 
something of the same kind with character. 
He has to subject it to those tests that 
will show what is real and what is unreal, 
sifting us out from all that is false and in- 
sincere, until at iast, as James says, he 
gets us in our class and gives us the crown 
and the work of our class. 

And not alone are these things necessary 
for the testing out of life, the true from the 
false, but these are the only ways in which 
God can harden life into character. That 
is what character is. The word simply 
means lines cut in so that you will not 
erase them easily any more; and God is to 
work at us until at last He gets the lines 
thus etched in so that none of the ex- 
periences of life can rub them out. That is 
what Paul means, I think, in the passage 
ir Romans when he begins, you remember, 
by saying, “We rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God,” and goes on at once to say, “We 
also glory in tribulations.’ Now, the glory 
of God is simply character. The glory of 
God is not a great light shining around the 
head of God; the glory of God is not some 
mystical element in God; the glory of God 
is just His character, the manifested ex- 
cellence of His nature, and what St. Paul 
is rejoicing in is the hope of attaining to 
the character of God, and therefore he 
says, “I rejoice in tribulation, because tribu- 
lation alone can ever work me through to 
that great character of God.” 

I was reading the other day in the first 
volume of Mr. Morley’s life of Mr. Glad- 


stone the letter which Mr. Gladstone wrote . 


at the age of twenty-three. “In the future,” 
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he wrote, “I hope circumstances will bind 
me down to work with a rigor which my 
natural sluggishness will find it impossible 
to elude. Periods like these through which 
I have been passing, grievous generally in 
many of their results, are by no means un- 
favorable to the due growth and progress 
of individual character.. I remember a very 
wise saying of Archidamus in Thucydides, 


that the being educated in the midst of 


difficulties brings strength and efficacy to 
the character,” and the passage to which he 
refers is where Archidamus says: “We 
should remember that’ man differs little 
from man except he turns out best who is 
{rained in the sharpest school.” 

Dr. Schauffler, the other day, in one of 
his inimitable little talks before our an- 
nual conference of newly appointed mis- 
sionaries, began by telling them that the 
one thing for which most of all he thanked 
God in his life was that he was born as 
the son of a poor father. As he looked 
back he could be grateful that he had had 
that initial battle to fight, those hardships 
and trials to pass through, which under the 
educating hand of God, were to issue in a 
steadfastness of character not otherwise to 
be so well gained. Well, I suspect that the 
being born in prosperity and affluence can 
furnish the same kind of hard testing and 
difficulty, perhaps greater even than that 
that poverty provides, into fine and high 
character, but it is only as we think of 
these things as the real trials of God, as 
the hard and iron school of God, as the 
testing discipline of God, that we shall un- 
derstand that in this way God is trying to 
work us past all softness and the weakness 


of character into that which is strong and - 


positive and abiding and firm. And these 
limitations of ours against which we chafe, 
the things we have to give up that we 
would fain keep, the things which we 
would escape and must perforce bear be- 
cause there is no way of escaping them, 
surely these are only the ways in which 
God is hardening us for the great tasks that 
He would have us do, multiplying the num- 
ber of things to which we will not surren- 
der and hardening life to its right possibili- 
ties alone. 

I have a clipping that I cut out a long 
while ago from a paper published in my 
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old home town in Pennsylvania. It is re- 
garding a school teacher in the county 
which is adjoining my home county. It is 
called, “Marvelous Doings of an Armless 
Man.” “Abraham B. Myers of Hanover 
says hands are very useful members, but 
that they are not absolutely essential to 
comfort and happiness. He ought to know, 
too, for he has done without them for 
about a quarter of a century. Both of his 
hands were blown off by a premature blast 
at a stone quarry when he was a boy. To 
save his life it was necessary to amputate 
both arms near the elbows. During the 
period of his convalescence he read a book 
on the lives of self-made men, and en- 
couraged by their example he determined 
to make the most of life. He attended 
school on recovering and prepared himself 
for a teacher. He began his life work at 


-once, and has been a successful teacher in 


the public schools of York and Lancaster 
counties for fourteen years. Here are a 
few of Myers’ accomplishments: He is an 
excellent penman, holding the pen between 
the ends of his arms. He is an accurate 
marksman. He is known as an expert with 
the boxing gloves, and is always ready for 
2 bout. He handles a gun deftly, and when 
he fires at a target he pulls the trigger by 
means of a leather thong attached to it, 
which he holds by his teeth. He said he 
once wore a pair of false hands, but only 
for appearance’s sake. He is popular in 
Hanover and takes an active part in the 


- politics of the county. He is secretary of 


two local societies, and his books are said 
to be models of neatness.” I have no 
doubt that he is a better man without either 
hand than he ever would have been with 
both of them, that he is the man he is to- 
day because of the battle he had to fight 
against his limitations, and that he has 
been hardened into possibilities of achieve- 
ment which never would have come if it 
had not been for the bitterness of the 
school in which he had to learn his lessons 
of action. ; 

I believe in these hardships and inequali- 
ties as among God’s finest gifts to us, be- 
cause it is not only by them that God 
would test and harden us, but also by them 
alone that God can refine us. I do not 
shrink from anything that is involved in 
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the Old Testament metaphor of God as the 
refiner sitting over against the pot above 
the fire, watching His precious metals as 
they boil, until at last He gets the dross 
all separated from the pure gold. What is 
the anguish or the pain of His molten metal 
to Him so only He can separate from it the 
waste and the dross of death. There are 
some lines in “In Memoriam’’—I think they 
are among the least noticed lines there— 
that put the great picture :— 


“For life is not as idle ore, 
But iron dug from. central gloom, 
And heated hot in burning fears, 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears 
And battered with the stroke of doom 
To shape and use.” 


We may be sure that God is over against 
every life, mercifully burning out from it 
the dross and the waste and everything 
that is untrue and would mar the value 
of his precious gold in its abiding precious- 
ness forever. 

I presume it is in this way that we get 
what little light we ever do get on the 
problem of our human pain and suffering 
and sorrow and death. It is mystery at the 
best, but whatever light there is to be found 
upon it must surely be found in our thought 
of it as that school through which at infinite 
price God has to pass us in order that He 
may fine away the coarseness that other- 
wise never could be separated from the 
soul that He would have in its purity as 
His own. I have a little book of poems 
at home called “He Giveth Songs.” It was 
given me years ago by my friend Dr, 
Trumbull of the Sunday School Times, and 
he had checked here and there in the in- 
dex about fifteen or twenty poems that he 
liked best, and one which he had checked 
was a poem by Mrs Hamilton, many of 
whose poems were in the book, which was 
entitled “God’s Anvil.’ It was a poem that 
T have heard him quote, and it was a good 
autobiographical insight into the secret of 
the fineness of his own character and life. 


“ Pain’s furnace heat within me quivers; 
_God’s breath upon the flame doth blow; 
And all my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow. 
And yet I whisper, ‘As God will, 
And in His hottest fire hold still. 


“He comes and lays my heart all heated 
On the hard anvil, minded so 
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Into His own fair shape to beat it 

With His great hammer, blow on blow. 
And yet I whisper, ‘As God will,’ 
And at His heaviest blows hold still. 


“He takes my softened heart and beats it. 
The sparks fly off at every blow. | 
He turns it o’er and o’er and heats it, 
And lets it cool and makes it glow. 
And yet I whisper, ‘As God will, 
And in His mighty hand hold still. 


“Why should I murmur? For the sorrow 
Thus only longer lived would be. 
Its end may come and will to-morrow, 
When God has done His work in me. 
So I say trusting, ‘As God will,’ 
And trusting to the end hold still. 


“He kindles for my profit purely 
Affliction’s glowing, fiery brand, 
And all His heaviest blows are surely 
Inflicted by a master hand. 
So I say praying, ‘As God will,’ 
And hope in Him and suffer still.” 


Believing that, we can accept whatever 
comes with joy. St. Paul says he was able 
to do it, and I suspect that what came to 
him was as hard as aught that ever comes 


to us, because we know that the heat of it © 


is only the heat of the Refiner sitting over 
against His fire and watching His gold 
and hesitating at nothing in order that His 
gold may be worthy at last to be wrought 
into a crown for His own brow. 

It is by just such refinement in just such 
fires that we are sifted for the service of 
iffen. If we did not taste these cups our- 
selves, what words should we have to 
speak to those other hearts who drink out 
of these same cups without our under- 
standing? What voices should we fail to 
hear that we now hear because our ears are 
keen to distinguish where otherwise they 
would be deaf? What visions do we now 
behold to which otherwise we should be 
blind, because God’s fining power has given 
us a sight even of the things that are in- 
visible, because that which we saw and 
cannot cease to see is yet now with what 
blind men think invisible things! 

It is only by such fining as this that 
character gets the finish that makes it fit 
at last fer the fellowship of God. You 
cannot give it that finish otherwise than in 
the only school that God with all His in- 
genious wisdom has been able to find by 
which to fine character for Himself. On 
one of my visits at New Haven, after the 
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evening meetirg in Dwight Hall, I went 
down to spend the other hours of the even- 
ing with my friends, Dr. and Mrs. Hume 
from Bombay, and they were showing a 
great many of the things that their famine 
children had made in the great Byculla or- 
phanage there, and at last Mrs. Hume got 
out from a pile of photographs which lay 
on the table two and laid them down side 
by side just before us. “Mr. Speer,” she 
said, “those two pictures will tell you the 
story better than ever any words could do.” 
I looked at the two, and one was a photo- 
graph of about thirty Hindoo women 
dressed in some dark stuff, with a little disc 
in the center of each forehead that told ‘he 
whole story of the entanglement with the 
old idolatrous and unillumined life. And 
ycu did not need the presence of that little 
dise there to tell you that; the low brows, 
the darkened faces, the unenlightened 
hearts, told you that more eloquently than 
any little spot on the forehead could do. 
She explained that this was the picture of 
the thirty heathen women who had ground 
the grain for their orphanages during the 
great famine, women whose hearts so far 
she had been unable to reach. Then I 
looked at the other picture just beside it. 
Thirty young women, dressed all in white, 
and there were no little discs in the center 
of their foreheads, and you did not need the 
absence. of those spots to tell you that the 
Light that shone once, and like which there 
never was any other light on land or sea, 
had touched those poor lives and enlight- 
ened them with all the radiance of the 
life of Christ. And she explained that 
those thirty girls were the Christian girls 
who had helped her take care of those 
little children. She said there were times 
when in the fearful stench of the orphan- 
ages, when new little bodies were being 
brought in, the girls could only stay ten or 
fifteen minutes at a time at their work, 
and then they had to hurry out into the 
sunlight and the open air, and during all 
those months and months of such Christ- 
like service, Christ Himself had been work- 
ing on those lives, fining them by their 
sympathy with pain, fining them by their 
own experience with pain, fining them by 
their contact with His purifying fires, that 
He might make them fit for the fellowship 
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of His Son here and the service of His Son 
forever. If we are longing for the kind of 
character which alone would make us glad 
to look upon the face of Christ and make 
Christ glad to have us for His friends 
forever, we must bow ourselves submissively 
beneath the great disciplining hand of Him 
Who will make us, and make us alone by 
the trials and the testings of our lives. 

Last of all, I believe in these things be- 
cause they constitute the greatest stimulus 
and inspiration of life. Many of you have 
read doubtless Mrs. Talbot’s life of her 
father, Gen. S. C. Armstrong. You remem- 
ber that when General Armstrong died he 
left a little memorandum in which he said 
he wanted only a soldier’s funeral, no 
words said over his grave and no attempt 
at a biography of him made. Well, they 
waited some years, and then the world felt 
that it was not right that it should be pen- 
alized, and I think with entire justice, be- 
cause in perfect accord with !.is_ spirit 
though in discord with the letter of that 
last memorandum, his daughter issued the 
little biography which we have now of him. 
You will remember the glee that he felt in 
all the difficulties which he had to over- 
comme. At the Mohonk Indian Conference 
once somebody objected to a certain course 
of action with reference to safeguarding the 
rights of the Indians because they said it 
was impossible. General Armstrong, in his 
characteristic way, was on his feet at once 
with the exclamation: “Impossible! What 
are Christians in the world for but to do 
the impossible by the help of God?” All 
the hardnesses of his life were the very 
things that gave it its taste and its zest 
and its joy. “God’s hand,” he wrote, 
“points to a steep and craggy height. It 
must be climbed. I will climb it. I have 
had a taste of blood; that is, I have had 
the taste of life and work. I cannot live 
without the arena; I must be in it. Despair 
shakes his fingers and glares his eyes on 
me to little purpose. I feel happiest when 
all my powers of resistance are taxed,” be- 
cause he knew that then he was worthiest 
son of the great Father Whom he served, 
‘that he was doing then work worthiest God, 
as he was doing it against impossible ob- 
stacles. 

Let us see how St. James felt about it. 
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“Count it all joy,’ he said—now he was 
speaking seriously—“count it all joy when 
ye fall into divers trials’; and if you com- 
pare those two passages which I read from 
St. Paul with a third, you will see how 
rich his own delight in difficulties and in 
testings was. “Wherefore we glory in our 
tribulations; wherefore we take pleasure in 
our infirmities; wherefore,” he says in the 
seventh chapter of 2 Corinthians, “We 
overflow with joy in all our afflictions.” 
And I wonder whether it was not the de- 
light of the life of Christ to find the work 
of redeeming men as hard as He found it 
here. It was the Godliest way in which 
God could set about the work of saving 
man. I suppose there might have been 
other ways by which man could have been 
saved. God might have looked down from 
His high heaven, I suppose, for nothing is 
impossible to Him, and saved man from 
there. God would not stoop to such an 
ungodlike way of saving man. No, He 
said, by man’s own hands he lost himself; 
by man’s own hands he shall redeem him- 
self. And the very joy of our Lord’s life 
must have been that He felt all the while 
that He was saving humanity against the 
very walls of humanity’s limitations; that 
shut in our prison house, shut in our prison 
alone, He was there to break the prison 
house down and set mankind free; that 
taking on Himself our human nature, in 
the midst of its difficulties and its limita- 
tions, and its testings, He was to overcome 
them and to redeem the humanity of which 
He had made Himself a part. Shall we 
shrink from having fellowship with our 
Lord in the real anguish of true life? Let 
us understand that only so shall we be 
living the life that is the life of God. 

I do not say that this explains the prob- 
lem of which I spoke at the beginning, but 
I will say frankly it is all the light I have 
found on it, and I have sought for it by 
night and by day. While it does not ex- 
plain the presence of evil here, it shows us 
that after all, evil need not be fatal to us, 
and a world with evil in it may be best for 
us; that we have got to take our school- 
ing in such a world. It does not explain 
for us the problem of pain and sorrow, but 
it helps us to see the moral uses of it, “as 
instruments,” wrote Mr. Gladstone to a 
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friend after the death of his mother, “as 
instruments of that restoring process for 
which God has placed us here in this 
earth.” We begin to understand that after 
all life consists not in the results that we 
attain, but in the process by which we at- 
tain them; that God does not care so much 
for what we get done as He does for the 
strife by which we seek to get it done, and 
what He wants of us is just that we should 
patiently take up our cross, whatever it 
may be, accept our suffering, whatever He 
may have assigned to us, in joyful and sim- 
ple and trustful faith. 

Oh, there is another way of looking at it 
that ought to make us brave under it. 
Some of you will recall, I suppose, the 
story of the Devonshire man in one of 
Zack’s Tales, who wearied of his life and 
who went out one night with his gun into 
the woods resolved that he would put an 
end to it all. He rigged up his gun so that 
he could easily kick off the trigger with his 
toe and blow his brains out, and as he 
stood there for just a moment of reflec- 
tion first, with the cold muzzle against his 
forehead and all ready to end what was 
just a wretched fiasco to him, the moon- 
light came suddenly flickering down be- 
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tween the poplar leaves, and something 
stirred deep within his heart, and he kicked 
the gun off into the thicket and he said: 
“Naw, I’ll not do it. There’s zummat in 
me beside the dog. Ill live game and zee 
it through.” Well, surely on that low 
plane at least we will not flee from the 
schooling that is set for us. And on the 
high plane on which as Christian men and 
women we think of it, we will rejoice that 
Christ has counted us worthy to drink out 
of His cup, to be baptized with the bap- 
tism with which He was baptized withal, 
and to pass through the same deep waters 
which flowed over Him. For only so, the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews tells 
us, only so can we be sure that we are 
sons, for unless we taste of our Father’s 
chastening, disciplining touch then are we 
bastards and not sons; for sons and daugh- 
ters are let in to live the Father’s life, ana 


_the Father’s life is a life of suffering love, 


of suffering love that knows no limit, that 
will reach even to the laying down of the 
life of His dear Son. Beside that trial 
our trials are but little things, and they 
will bring us at last to where we shall be 
glad that we have come, and where we 
should not have come by any other road. 
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Col. iv. 2-18. 


On the portico of each of Paul’s greater 
epistles might be written some brief sen- 
tence which contains their heart. Over that 
to the Romans, “Justification by faith’; 
over that to the Philippians, “Joy”; over 
that to the Corinthians, “Order”; but over 
this you might write as the inscription, 
“The Preéminence and Fulness of Christ.” 

Colossz was a little town in the heart of 
Asia Minor. It stood in a valley which was 
watered by a small river, Lycus. Ten miles 
nearer its mouth stood two great cities, 
Hierapolis and Laodicea, north and south, 
facing each other, and this cluster of three 
cities 1s noticed, you will remark, in this 
fourth chapter and thirteenth verse, where 
the apostle groups the three cities in a sin- 
gle sentence, Colosse, WHierapolis, and 
Laodicea. The church was not founded by 
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I. Tue Group at Rome. 


the apostle, but by a godly man whose name 
is mentioned here again and _ again, 
Epaphras. Epaphras seems to have founded 
the church and probably the churches at 
Laodicea and Hierapolis, but when this 
great difficulty of which we are going to 
speak subsequently arose, and he felt al- 
together unable to deal with it, the simple 
pastor made his way across sea and 
land, crossing the Ionian sea and Greece 
and the Adriatic, and traveled to Rome. 
He felt he must see the apostle, to lay be- 
fore him his difficulties and obtain from 
him his help. 

_ He found Paul a prisoner in Rome. That 
is clear, as you will note by two verses: in 
the fourth chapter and tenth verse, “Aris- 
tarchus my fellow prisoner,’ and in the 
eighteenth verse, “Remember my bonds.” 
But he was there as an ambassador in 
bonds, and he distinctly emphasizes his 
Divine commission, for he begins by saying, 
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“Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus, by the 
will of God.” That means that he felt that 
what he said he was not speaking as a man, 
but as the direct amanuensis and ambassa- 
dor of Jesus Christ. The gospel which he 
preached was not his own, but given by the 
direct revelation of the Spirit of God. 

Will you kindly turn for a moment to no- 
tice the group of men he gathered around 
him. The room which the liberality or 
generosity of his friends had hired for him 
(for I do not suppose that Paul himself 
could afford it) may have been a spacious 
chamber not far from the Mamertine prison 
from which afterwards he was led out to 
be martyred. It was in the heart of the 
city. By his side sat, changed every four 
ee a Roman sentinel, a grim legionary, 
an 
wearied with their enforced attendance 
upon so religious a man as Paul. A num- 
ber of friends went and came who are men- 
tioned here, and I want just to notice this 
little group that you may. form a mental 
picture of the attractiveness and the per- 
sonality of Paul, that drew these men 
around him, whom he enumerates. 

First, he mentions the two men who car- 
ried his letters for him; then three Jews, 
Hebrews, who were his friends; and lastly, 
three Gentiles, closing with a postscript in 
his own handwriting. Notice in the fourth 
chapter the messengers who went with this 
letter. The first was Tychicus, in ver. 7, 
“Our much loved brother, a trusted fellow 
servant.” He is mentioned in Acts xx. 4, 
where we learn that he waited at Troas for 
the apostle and accompanied him to Jerusa- 
lem; and again, Titus iii, 12, 2 Tim. iv. 12, 
which proves that Tychicus was true to 
the Apostle Paul to the very last, for these 
were the last epistles that he wrote. 
Tychicus evidently had come from Colossz, 
and it was to his care that this letter was 
given. It is very tender of the apostle to 
describe him as his fellow slave. He had 
been his minister, his attendant, his servant; 
now he bore the letter; but the apostle says, 
“Tn the sight of Christ he and I are just 
fellow slaves, serving the same master and 
to receive a reward not according to the 
greatness of our lives but the strictness of 
our fidelity.” 

Onesimus need not detain us except to re- 
mind you that he had stolen Philemon’s 
money, had broken away from his service, 
had made his way across land and sea to the 
great city of Rome, in the slums of which 
he was hiding from detection when Paul 
discovered him through the agency of his 
friends. Onesimus had became a Christian 
under his teaching, and was now going back 
to his master, who was a member of the 
church at Colosse. He helped carry this 
missive as well as a special one to Phile- 
mon. 

Then there come three notable Hebrew 
Christians, who were great friends and 
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companions: Aristarchus, the 
Thessalorian (Acts xix. 29), who accom- 
panied the apostle (Acts xx. 4), who tray- 
eled to Rome in the same ship, and suffered 
shipwreck with him (Acts xxvii. 2). Here he 
describes Aristarchus as his fellow prisoner. 
In the next, Philemon’s epistle, he speaks 
of Epaphras as his fellow prisoner; and it 
has been supposed that the friends of the 
apostle, in order that they might always be 
with him, took it in turns to be shackled 
hand and foot and bound to a legionary. 

Next, Mark, who afterwards became the 
evangelist. Mark’s career had been very 
precarious. He was probably the young 
man who when Christ was arrested rushed 
out of his house in a beautiful white gar- 
ment; but the garment was snatched from 
him, and he fled away. His mother enter- 
tained Peter and the rest in her spacious 
home at Jerusalem. Mark started’ with 
Paul and Barnabas on their first journey 
and then turned tail and went back, but 
here you see he is again by the apostle’s 
side, and he was with him at his death 
(2 Tim. iv. 11). Jesus, called Justus, we 
know nothing of except that he bore that 
sweet name, the name of our Lord. These 
men the apostle said were a tonic to Him. 
There were also three Gentiles: Epaphras, 
of whom we have spoken; Luke, the phy- 
sician, and Demas (2 Tim. iv. 10), after- 
wards an apostate. 

Let us dwell for a moment on those re- 
markable words with which the apostle 
closes: “Remember: my bonds.” : 

Fettered by his right hand to a Roma 
soldier night and day, Paul was obliged to 
dictate his epistles to an amanuensis, but 
at the close of this epistle, to attest its gen- 
uineness he seems to have taken the pen 
from the hand of his scribe, and appended 
his name in somewhat shaky characters. 
The dictation closes at a verse or two be- 
fore the actual close; because the actual 
close is in chap. iv. 18—“The salutation of 
me Paul with my own hand, remember my 
bonds.” The difficulty of writing, with the 
iron chain hindering his movement, made 
his handwriting somewhat large, and in or- 
der to excuse himself he says, “Remember 
my bonds.” 

But passing from the circumstances that 
suggested these words, let us consider the 
comfort .they suggest—“Remember my 
bonds; forgive me if my writing is illegible; 
I cannot write as well as I would because 
of the necessary limitations to which 1 am 
subjected.” Is not there a sense in which 
we are all bound, and are not able to do 
quite as we would, or write quite so legibly 
upon the hearts of men, or on the page of 
life, as we would; a limitation for which 
perhaps we are not responsible, but which 
very much cramps and hinders us? Each 
night, as we go back to Christ, we are com- 
pelled to look into His face and say: “Ah, 
Lord, there is my handwriting to-day; I 
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have been doing the very best I can to in- 
scribe that message upon the fair new page 
of my life, presented to me this morning, or 
upon the lives of others; but there have 
been many blots, much failure, much 
illegibility, and I come to Thee, thereiore, 
to ask Thee to remember my bonds, the 
limitations and the difficulties to which I 
have been subjected.” 

We can find several illustrations of these 
bonds. For instance, there is the business 
man, who has a great desire to serve God in 
some distant mission field, or nearer home. 
How eagerly he has set his heart upon that 
service, and yet there is the large family of 
children, the wife, and the home, and he is 
no longer able to do as he might have done 
in his young life. He is so fettered and con- 
fined, that he must needs content himself 
with going to and fro to his office day by 


day. He is tied to his desk; he is bound 


to perform his professional duties. The 
bonds of the home, of the children, of the 
family, restrain him from carrying out what 
he would so truly love to accomplish. 

Or take the mother with the large family 
of children. How eagerly would she throw 
herself into some of the great movements of 
the times; or give herself to the service of 
the Church or her neighborhood; but day 
by day she feels that her bond is the silken 
tie that holds her to the cradle of the little 
babe. She cannot do what she would. 

Or take the case of some earnest soul who 
is tied down by sickness to a bed of pain 
and weariness. There, year after year, she 
has to suffer alone, or attended by the faith- 
ful nurse, or by the daughter who is giving 
up all her ambition and hopes in life, to 
wait upon her mother. To each of these 
there come the messages which tell of all 
that is being done in the world; the great 
missionary enterprises, and their hearts beat 
high, but each of those devoted Christians 
is tied to that single room, the one by the 
bonds of illness, and the other by the bonds 
of a daughter’s solicitude, and neither of 
them can do as they would. 

Do you not see how some of us who may 
appear free enough in the eyes of others, 
and might have, apparently, every oppor- 
tunity of going abroad or working at home, 
doing this or the other for Christ and men, 
are conscious of some secret chain which 
binds us closely, as Paul was bound to his 
soldier, and is as inexorable as iron itself— 
the chain of duty; the chain of love; the 
chain of the constant need of some dear 
life entrusted to our care. 

Now what are we to do when we are con- 
scious of this? Is our life always to be 
spoilt, always to be hindered? Must we go 
to its bound and term, feeling that because 
of those bonds it is doomed to be a com- 
parative failure? 

Not so. 

(1) We must accept our bonds as part 
of the will of God. In many cases, as in the 
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case of St. Paul, there is no shame in them, 
he was bound for the gospel’s sake. 

But, in the case of others, the bonds and 
limitations of life are not altogether the re- 
sult of what we might call the direct provi- 
dence of God, but result from our own mis- 
takes in early life; of some false step we 
took apart from prayer, the result of some 
sin which we committed, the nemesis of 
which inevitably follows us. 

It is quite true, however, that even in 
these things we may find the will of God; 
for if the whole system of things is under 
His control, every single. event that happens 
must at least be permitted by Him; and 
He can come into our lives and take up the 
results of our mistakes or folly, and adopt 
them as His will for us. We can only get 
rest and peace when we come to see that 
there is no distinction between what God 
appoints, and what He permits for His 
children, but that all is alike His will. The 
things which to us appear to be marring 
and spoiling our lives have been allowed to 
enter it, because of some wise purpose in the 
will of God for ourselves or others; and 
instead of sitting down, and shedding use- 
less tears, incapacitating us for noble work, 
we should rather look up into God’s face 
and ask Him to show us the reason why 
this has been permitted to baffle us, then 
let us lay hold on what may seem to be only 
a hindrance, as an opportunity for fulfilling 
a loftier ministry before we die. 

(2) We must learn from our limitations 
the lessons God would teach. 

You must accept those bonds, those limita- 
tions, the solitude in that sick chamber, the 
darkness and loneliness of your life; admit 
that you cannot go to the foreign mission 
field, or work for God at home. There is 
something greater than doing, namely, 
being; there is something greater than 
teaching, namely, learning. Sit down at 
God’s feet; learn what is to be taught you 
in this apparent disappointment and marring 
of your life, and having conned your lesson, 
shed it forth, for that is what man is wait- 
ing for. 

(3) We must use our bonds and limita- 
tions for the glory of God. Paul, speaking 
of these same bonds in the jail, when he 
wrote to the Church at Philippi said: “Do 
not break your hearts for me; it has all 
turned out well; my bonds have manifested 
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throughout all Czsar’s camp.” Every four 
hours, he had a new soldier attached to his 
right hand, and these men must have found 
him the most gracious prisoner they had 
ever had to do with. He was never de- 
pressed nor broken-hearted; he was always 
joyful and patient; he had always a kind 
word for them; sympathizing with them in 
their own life; uttering words of purity, 
self-restraint, and tenderness; proclaiming 
the gospel of the love of God. And as 
these men went forth from him and took 
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their story to their comrades, the whole of 
Cesar’s camp became impregnated with the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. He was magnified, 
an’ many of the Roman Christians, who 
heard of Paul’s bonds were encouraged to 
preach the Word of God without fear. 

You-may depend upon it, that God has 
let those bonds come, not only to teach you 
one of His deepest lessons and to bind you 
until you have learned it, but because 
through it, somehow, the gospel will be fur- 
thered. 

Often in nature, I have admired the way 
in which some poor imprisoned plant will 
manage to rear itself to the sunlight, some- 
how it will fulfill the purpose of its life by 
flowering; so, if we are set upon glorifying 
our Lord, if we cannot do it one way, let 
us do it another. Somehow the world shall 
yet be the better, because we have lived 
and suffered. 

Let us each look quietly at our life, and 
say, “I am mot going to let these bonds 
spoil my life; if I cannot do this I will do 
that; I will find a way somehow to live a 
sweet, strong, noble life, so as to bless man- 
kind, and by the power of God my life shall 
yet tell for His glory and the salvation of 
others. Remember my bonds.” 


Il. Tue Perits oF THE COLOSSIAN CHURCH. 
(Colaino-25: 


The apostle was very anxious about the 
Colossian Christians. The perils which 
threatened to undermine their faith were 
three—ritualism, spiritualism, and asceticism. 
In these three ways the church was en- 
deavoring to live a religious life. 

(1) Ritualism. This came as a result 
of the Judaizing influence prevalent. 
Judaistic Christians wished to teach and 
enforce the observance of Jewish rites, feast 
and fast days, the dietary of Leviticus xi., 
Ose: 

(2) Spiritualism was a belief that the 
universe was filled with good and evil 
spirits, the good to help man, the bad to 
hurt and punish him. Its votaries believed 
in a worship of the spirits or angels, and 
life became a thing of visions. 

(3) Asceticism. In our Lord’s time there 
was a sect in Palestine called the Essenes, 
who endeavored to find freedom and cleans- 
irtg from heart uncleanness. For this they 
lived after a severely ascetic rule. Believ- 
ing that matter was the root of evil, they 
sought to reduce the body and thus destroy 
sin. Far removed from the ordinary occu- 
pations of men, and from the great cur- 
rents that swept through the world of their 
day, they gathered in sequestered communi- 
ties, under the direction of superiors, feed- 
ing at the same table on the simplest fare, 
and clothed in the coarsest garb. They held 
and promulgated certain notions, which 
afterwards became embodied in the teach- 
ings of the Gnostics. 
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Gnosticism is derived from the Greek 
word, know. The Gnostics were the know- 
ing ones of the world, and affected to see 
into the heart of things as others could not. 
The sect was widely scattered, and had 
branches in the principal cities of Asia 
Minor. 

In the second chapter of Colossians, Paul 
alludes to several tenets of these three re- 
ligious schools. 

ii. ll. He warns against the insistence 
of the Judaizers on the rite of circumcision. 
They laid special stress on this outward act 
as having a sacramental efficacy in deliver- 
ing from the sins of the flesh. 

ii. 16. He warns against their minute 
specification of what should be eaten or 
drank, as though religion consisted in the 
observance of a dietary. 

ii 17. He warns against the value they 
placed on certain days, new moons, and 
Sabbaths, as though these were intrinsically 
sacred, and conferred special sanctity and 
merit on those who observed them. 

i. 18. He warns against the long chain 
of angel mediators invented by the spiritual- 
ists to fill the gulf between the Most High 
God and man, so that no man could hold 
communication with Him except by these 
angel mediators. 

ii. 20. He warns against the ascetic re- 
strictions that the Essenes placed on them- 
selves “after the precepts and doctrines of 
men,” hoping at last that, by a long course 
of abstinence and mortification of their 
physical nature, they would be perfectly 
delivered from evil, and assimilated to the 
Deity. 

When the apostle combats any form of 
error, whether in the Church or out of it, 
he always falls back on some general prin- 
ciple. In the present case he takes his stand 
on the great thought that the believer has no 
need of ceremonialism, asceticism, or other 
outward observances, because he has every- 
thing in Christ. All fullness is in Him, and 
all fullness must therefore be the portion of 
every soul that is united to Him by a liv- 
ing faith. There is nothing the Gnostic 
sought, by his many rites, that the Christian 
does not get in fellowship with Jesus. It 
pleased the Father that in Him shall all 
fullness dwell, and we are made full in 
Him. We have all in Christ—we do not 
work up to fullness, but down from it. It 
is our heritage to have all we need for life 
and godliness, directly we believe in the 
living Saviour, and all after-life is but the 
working out of what we have received at 
the first moment of union with Him. 

Our Lord emptied Himself and was made 
in the likeness of man. We need hardly 
add, however, that, in His ascension, He 
resumed the use of the attributes which 
temporarily He laid by, and was glorified 
with the glory He had with the Father 
before the worlds were made. Thus in His 
exalted human nature, all the fullness of 
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the Godhead dwells bodily. All redeeming 
love, all grace, all helpfulness, all might and 
dominion, all the attributes of God, the 
strength of His omnipotence, the wisdom of 
His omniscience, the swiftness of His omni- 
presence, combine in the Man at the right 
hand of the Majesty on High. All is ours, 
when we are His. Having Him, we pos- 
sess all He has and is. 

Turn to ii. 17. The Authorized Version 
renders this verse, “Ye are complete in 
him.” The Revised Version more exactly 
renders the Greek, “In him ye are made 
full’ What do you want, which is not 
already given in Him? Wisdom? All the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge await 
our use in Him. Abide in Him and you 
will know more than your teachers, and will 
be guided in each crossroad of life. Purity? 
In Jesus, we are set free from the dominion 
of the flesh and obtain that circumcision 
made without hands, which secures our de- 
liverance from mastering passion. Rites, 
ceremonies, ascetic observances? These are 
types of the reality, they have to do with 
the physical nature, whilst union with Him 
ministers their essence to the inner life. 
Angels? Who requires these who is one 
with Jesus in His ascended glory, and ac- 
cepted in His presence before the throne? 
Our need is completely filled of the fullness 
of Christ’s all-sufficiency. 

In Him ye have been made full. That 
evidently refers to what we are in our 
standing and in the purpose of God. But 
we must acquire the art of receptivity, by 
which we take into ourselves that which is 
ours in Christ. Thus God eduéates souls. 
He first shows them what they may have 
in Christ, and then leads us increasingly to 
apprehend it. If your life, therefore, is 
deficient in peace, purity, strength, or in- 
fluence over others, it is because, through 


want of obedience, the eye of your soul has” 


been blinded to the possibilities of the 
Christian life, or because you have not 
habituated yourself to acquiring that which 
awaits you in Jesus. 

A true attachment to Christ means de- 
tachment from the world. Religion does 
not consist in repression of evil, but in an 
acceptance of the opposite of the evil which 
is to be repressed. And adverse circum- 
stances are a perpetual reminder of the 
necessity of drawing upon the fullness of 
Christ. 

Those who are in Christ are no longer 
bound. We are freed from that in which 
we were held, that we should serve, not in 
the oldness of the letter, but in the new- 
ness of the Spirit. 


WUE Cols 1ai2: 

St. Paul labored in prayer, and his refer- 
ences to his daily prayers are numerous. 
For instance, he says to the Romans, “Un- 
ceasingly I make mention of you always in 
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my prayers.” And again, to the Ephesians: 


“T cease not to give thanks for you, making © 


mention of you in my prayers”; “I bow my 
knees unto the Father.” Then to the 
Thessalonians: “We give thanks to God 


always for you all, making mention of you 


in our prayers.” And again, to the Thes- 
salonians: “We are bound to give thanks 
to God always for you.” And again, to 
Timothy: “Unceasing is my remembrance 
of thee in my supplications.” 

How much of St. Paul’s energy went up- 


ward. There was the constant going forth 


of his influence around. There was the 
daily striking deep the roots into the 
knowledge and love of God, but there was 
the constant rising up, say of one third of 
his energy towards God in prayer, and it is 
to this, no doubt, that so much of his mar- 
velous power in the world must be traced. 
There are five kinds of prayer :— 
(1) The prayer of communion. The 
story is told of Mr. D. L. Moody that one 
day he heard a tap at his door, and pres- 
ently a little face peeped in. The father 
said, “What do you come for, child, do you 
want anything?” and the little fellow said, 
“No, father, only to be with you.” That is 
an illustration of the prayer of communion, 
We should pray that we may have an op- 
portunity of exchanging thoughts with 
God. It is a mistake always to look on 
prayer as a means of obtaining things from 
God. A husband would grieve if his wife 
never sought his society except to obtain 
things from him; and surely if God were 
not God, He would weary of His children 
constantly rushing into His presence, to 
hurry out a stream of requests for them- 


selves and those dear to them, and then ~ 


hastening back to their busy life without 
attempting to interchange tender thoughts 
and loving looks. 

The heart may become a closet, and there, 
closed in from all besides, we may not only 
ask from God, but listen for God to speak 
to us—to say things which otherwise we 
would miss. 

We are told of our Lord, at the very 
climax of His life, at the Transfiguration, 
to which all His life before pointed, and 
from which all His subsequent career dated, 
that, as He was praying, the fashion of His 
countenance was altered. The Transfigura- 
tion glow came upon His face as it was up- 
turned in prayer; and surely the face of 
man can never be turned to the Source of 
Uncreated Light without catching some of 
its glow. 

A man cannot live much with God and 
not feel the restraint of the Divine Pres- 
ence always upon him. To have looked into 
the face of the Great King, and to have en- 
joyed the privilege of spending some ten or 
twenty minutes at His feet, must weave 
into the whole fabric of life some golden 
threads that shall glisten even amid the 
dulling and tarnishing influence of the 
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world. Therefore, thus I commend all to 
pray, because of the reflex benefit produced 
by the contact between the soul and God, 
leaving always an indefinable beauty upon 
the face and life. And often God wants to 
speak to you, but you cannot distinguish 
what He would say. Let us live alone with 
God until we acquire the art of detecting 
the least touch of His Spirit, and interpret- 
ing the slightest utterance of His lips.. It 
is probable that every one of us is the 
center of voices from the unseen and eter- 
nal world, to which we are not sensitive; 
but which, if they had visited any of the 
saints of Holy Scripture, would have been 
as wonderful as those placed on record. 
The difference between them and us does 
not exist in the favoritism which made 
them the repository of secrets which are 
veiled from us, but that they knew when 
God spake, and understood the inarticulate 
speech of heaven. Ah, soul, it would well 
repay thee to learn, by quiet waiting before 
Gcd, the code of His signals, the syllables 
of His speech. 

(2) The prayer of request. There are 
five conditions to be met, that the prayer 
may ask effectually :— 

(a) It must be addressed to the Father 
—it may be to the Father as revealed in 
Christ, or as interpreted by the Holy Spirit 
—but always to the one God. 

(b)- It must be offered in the name of 
Christ. 

(c) It must be made when alone with 
-God. 

(d) It must be made in a spirit of sub- 
mission. 

(e) It must be made in faith, believing 
that if God does not give what you ask, He 
will give what you would ask if you knew 
what was best. 

(3) The prayer that claims. (Col. i. 9; 
Mark xi. 24.) Such prayer~receives what 
God wants to give without agonizing for it. 
It rests upon His promise, trusting that He 
will do as He has said. A soul that can 
pray this prayer, claiming what it has a 
right to expect from God, has reached an 
understanding with God, has arrived at 
finality in its dealings with God, and needs 
not to ask repeatedly for the thing which it 
knows God has promised to give. 

(4) The prayer of intercession. -Here 
was Paul, in Rome, a prisoner, unable to 
enter into the busy life of the world; and 
yet, probably, he was moving the very 
springs of its life by his prayer, and affect- 
ing the religious life of mankind to an ex- 
tent which, perhaps, he little dreamt. Too 
often, in our life we forget the immense 
power that prayer wields. The art of pray- 
ing is becoming like the art of letter writ- 
ing—almost extinct. I admit the many dif- 
ficulties in the way; the disinclination to 
pray; the keenness of our interests in the 
world’s outward life, which makes it so 
difficult to turn to the subjective and in- 
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ward; that straying thoughts wander into 
the woods gathering flowers, and refuse to 
fall into the line of march; that it needs 
considerable effort before we can become 
warm and intense, and realize that the un- 
seen and external is more real than the 
changeful life around. All this requires so 
much effort, that it is easier to have an ex- 
ternal religion than to cultivate the vital 
breath of the soul; but in proportion to the 
greatness of the effort will be the wealth 
of the reward. 

Time spent in prayer is well spent; effort 
put into intercession exerts a real effect on 
the world of men. The closer you come to 
Christ, the more unselfish are your prayers. 

Professor Finney tells in his autobiogra- 
phy of a cripple, always upon his bed, who 
used to note in his diary that on such a day 
he had a great impression to pray for some 
distant parts of the mission field, and each 
place very definitely; and it was discovered 
by a comparison, instituted after his death, 
that revivals, in the places prayed for, were 
simultaneous with his intercessions. 

(5) The prayer of conflict. (Col. i. 29; 
ii. 1.) The soul that-is in true affinity with 
Christ is called to share His agony for the 
salvation of the world. No soul is born 
into the kingdom without soul-travail for 
someone. 

We may truly claim that all can be gath- 
ered up in this one sentence: Much prayer, 
much blessing; little prayer, little blessing; 
no prayer, no blessing. 

In order to speak the language of prayer, 
since we have been so long strangers and 
foreigners in lands of forgetfulness, Jet us 
ask God to put the holy language of devo- 
tion again upon our lips, that we may talk 
to Him in sweet, pure, strong words; that 
we may know what the fathers meant when 
they talked of transacting with God; that 
we may, in our humble measure, cast 
weights into the wavering scale of provi- 
dence, that shall determine its descent laden 
with help and comfort to the Church and 
the world. 


TV. Our TRANSLATION INTO Gop’s IMAGE. 
Col. i. 13-19, 


By one act God delivered us owt of the 
power of darkness in which the rest of the 
world is lying, and translated us into the 
kingdom of the Son of His love. At the 
moment when first we were regenerate, the 
moment when first we trusted Christ, this 
marvelous exchange took place, and we, 
who by nature belong to the kingdom of 
darkness, chaos, disorder, and sorrow, be- 
came, at once, the happy denizens of a 
kingdom of order, beauty, knowledge, and 
love. Even though some of us have not 
been living as though the translation had 
taken place, it is a most certain fact, and 
we are now called to live among men as 
those who really belong to that heavenly 
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kingdom, (Rom. xiii. 11, 12, 13; Eph. v. 
7, 8, 9. 1l= 1 Thess. va 832 John v.19) 

We are delivered out of the power of 
darkness and therefore Satan has no juris- 
diction over us at all. He tries to exert his 
power; he wants to make us believe that 
we are still beneath his sway; and the only 
way of dealing with him is resolutely to 
take our stand on that act of God, by 
which we have been taken altogether out of 
his dominion. He has no claim over us, 
and if he still worries us, let us appeal from 
him to God the Father—to the tribunal of 
Eternal Justice—asking whether it be not 
so, and whether He will not make our 
boasting good. 

This is the essence of temptation, that 
Satan tries to make men believe that they 
must do as he says. He comes to them in 
the guise of evil habit, of insinuation, and 
says: 
done it; all other men do it, and you must 
do so.’ But when a man has thoroughly 
entered into this teaching upon which we 
are now dwelling, he can say: “It is not 
so. Thou wert a liar from the beginning. 
There is no necessity for me to obey thee; 
and if I do, I am running back from what 
God the Father did in me and for me, when 
He translated me forever from your 
authority, into the kingdom of the Son of 
His love.” 

The history of the present age is shad- 
owed forth in the books of Samuel, just as 
the history of what is to take place when 
the Jews are reconciled with Christ, is set 
forth in the story of Joseph. Saul was set 
up as king. He showed himself unworthy 
of empire. God directed, therefore, the 
secret anointing of His own beloved, the 
man after God’s own heart. A new king- 
dom was therefore set up in the house of 
Jesse, the Bethlehemite, and afterwards es- 
tablished in En-gedi and Adullam. There 
were, therefore, two kingdoms side by side; 
the kingdom of Saul who appeared to be 
the monarch of Israel, and the kingdom of 
David who was God’s crowned monarch of 
Israel. Necessarily there was at once di- 
vision. Saul pursued David and tried to 
slay him, but the outcasts of Israel rallied 
round him, and David formed them into 
one of the greatest armies of the time, an 
army that afterwards swept everything be- 
fore it and secured the supremacy of Solo- 
mon. 

Thus the prince of this world for many 
centuries was the acknowledged king of 
men’s souls. Thus in the temptation of 
Christ, as king of the world, he says: “All 
these kingdoms are mine, and the authority 
of them, and I will give them thee, if thou 
wilt worship me.” But our Lord would not 
take the kingdom at that price, so He de- 
scended to the cross, and there trod under 
foot the serpent’s head, and wrenched the 
kingdom from his hand. Side by side with 
its lingering remains Jesus inaugurated a 
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new kingdom. He was God’s anointed 
King. The sovereignty of the world was 
transferred from Satan to the Son of man, 
and before our Lord went back to heaven, 
He called His disciples round Him and 
said: “All authority,” using the very word 
Satan had used before, “hath been -given 
unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all the na- 
tions; baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you; and lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world. I am now the King of the world, 
the Son of God’s love and the anointed 
Messiah.” 

From that moment recruits began to 
gather round Him, and are gathering still. 
At the moment of regeneration our God 
took us out of the kingdom of darkness 
that owns Satan yet, and transferred us 
into the kingdom of His dear Son. We 
now belong to Jesus Christ, and acknowl- 
edge Him as King. All the difficulties of 
our life must be submitted to Him; all our 
perplexities and fears must be brought into 
His calm, holy presence. He is the King of 
God’s choice and our choice, to whom God 
has given the throne, and to whom we, too, 
have given the throne, and to Him every 
knee shall bow and every tongue confess. 

When the soul is “in Christ,” it finds it- 
self keyed to God and becoming trans- 
formed into God’s image. (Col. i. 15; iii. 
10.) As the die stamps the metal coin and 
leaves its impress there, so did the eternal 
nature of God impress itself on the man 
Christ Jesus, and so would Jesus impress 
His own nature on our hearts and lives. 


(1) God made man at the first “in his 
own image.” (Gen. i. 26.) It has often 
been asked what is meant by the words, 
“after his image’; and it is perfectly 
right to say in answer that there is a close 
resemblance between man’s moral nature 
and God’s. The former is the latter in 
miniature. Truth, righteousness, and love, 
in man, are the same in their essence as in 
God, though in the latter case they are un- 
sullied in their quality. and infinite in their 
extent. 

(2) Gen. v. 3. Sin obliterated the image 
which man had received, whether in spirit, 
soul, or body. It was blurred, as your hand 
may blur fresh ink or paint, or a breath of 
wind destroy the image of the mountains 
mirrored in a lake. The children of man 
were in his image, stamped with the brand. 
of selfishness, like the sear of a disease 
upon the skin. 

(3) 1 Cor. xv. 49. God could not behold 
the marring of this work without an effort to 
restore the lost imprint of this Divine na- 
ture. In the Incarnation of Jesus Christ 
the original type was reproduced, that we 
might see from what we had fallen—and 
repent; and that we might derive from Him 
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the grace to become conformed to His 
image, and modelled after His likeness. 
The first man is of the earth, earthly; the 
second man is the Lord from heaven. 

Christ is the express image of God; we 
are being made in the image of Christ, and, 
therefore, this new creation is a fulfilment 
of the ancient formulary: “Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness; and 
let him have dominion.” There is, how- 
ever, a-marvelous difference in the process. 
The first was by law, the latter by grace; 
the first by the fiat of omnipotence, the lat- 
ter by the tears and blood of redemption; 
in the first the trial of man was in his 
isolation, in the latter, in fellowship with 
the Divine—the center of his obedience and 
Godlikeness being no longer in himself, but 
residing in the Divine Man, with Whom all 
who believe are united, and from Whom 
all their renewing proceeds. 

(4) Col 4 152)2 Gor, iv. 44> Hebd. 2. 
Christ is the image of God because He 
translates into terms of earth the attributes 
and glories of the invisible God. The 
spiritual essence of God has expressed it- 
self in ways that we can see and appreciate. 
Pity in those flowing tears; tenderness in 
those yearning appeals; love in those flow- 
ing words; just anger in those scathing 
words. The life of Jesus, like a river, thus 
brings to the life of each of us the fountain 
that rises ever in the heart of Deity, and 
we may drink of it and live. 

(5) Col. iii. ro. As we perpetually don 
the habits and speech that characterized the 
Lord during His earthly life, so we shall 
be perpetually renewed after the image of 
Him that created us. The Revised Version 
lays stress on the present tense: “Which 
is being renewed.” The lineaments of the 
Saviour do not come out all suddenly; they 
emerge slowly and gradually from the dark- 
ness, and defacement, and the fall, in which 
all of us have participated. But the process 
is ever advancing. There may be ebbs; but 
the flow of the tide predominates. There 
may be cold, wintry storms; but, on the 
whole, the spring advances. There may be 
a serious relapse; but as we fall it is with 
the face still set toward the city of God. 

Each believer who yields himself to the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost is moulded 
into the image of the Lord. It must be so, 
because if the same Spirit be in us as was in 
Him, He must produce the same effects. If 
Jesus is in us, His character must emerge 
on our faces and in our lives. As well hide 


the sun behind fleecy clouds and they not » 


shine, as admit the Lord Jesus and His 
Spirit to indwell the heart and it not be 
changed into His image. 

(6) Rom. viii. 29. So the purpose of 
God will be realized. We are fore-ordained 
to become conformed to-the image of His 
Son. The current of the Divine purpose 
and intention are runnine strongly in the 
direction of every effort we make towards 


the image of the Lord. Sometimes that 
image may appear to look down upon us 
from inaccessible heights, but it shall be 
ours. The image of the Son of God shall 
be imprinted on every feature, and as an- 
gels behold us, they will recognize us as the 
brethren of the Firstborn. 

Then we are keyed also to creation, to the 
Church, and to the Church of the Firstborn, 
written in heaven. 


V. Tue BAsis oF PEACE. 
itieloe 


Peace with God; the. peace of God; and 
peace with one another. That is the three- 
fold cord of peace, which is not easily 
broken. Evidently there is great need of 
peace, not only in hearts and lives, or in 
the world, but in this great Universe. 

There is a hint of the far extending rav- 
ages of sin in these wonderful words, which 
tell us that, not only things “upon, the 
earth,” but things in the heavens, have been 
reconciled to God through the blood of the 
cross. 

(1) THE Cross As THE Basis oF PEACE. 
Perhaps we ought not so constantly to speak 
of the cross lest we invest it with some 
mystical importance. After all, it is not so 
much the cross, as the blood of the cross. 
Then again, blood does not stand for the 
literal substance, but is the symbol of that 
sacrifice even unto death, which our Saviour 
made in the supreme act of Calvary. When, 
therefore, we speak of the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleansing from all sin, we mean of 
course to refer to those sanctifying and 
purifying influences that descend on- our 
spirits, through the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, when they are brought into direct 
and vital contact with all for which the 
cross stands. The blood of Christ is the 
symbol of His substitution, self-sacrifice, 
devotion to the interests of man. 

In Lev. xvii. 2, we learn that the “soul 
of the flesh is in the blood.” We are also 
told that God gave it upon the altar to 
make atonement for the souls of His people, 
because it was the blood that made atone- 
ment by reason of the soul. The people 
were forbidden to eat blood since it was all 
one with the life and the soul. From all 
this we gather that the blood is more closely 
identified with the life of the soul than we 
are wont to think, and that the shedding of 
the blood of Christ was the pouring forth 
of His holy soul as a sufficient substitution 
and satisfaction for the sins of men. 

It may here be asked, granted that the 
blood of Christ represents His soul, and 
that His soul was thus poured out for sin- 
ful men, how did this marvelous act of self- 
sacrifice constitute a basis for the pacifica- 
tion of hearts and worlds? The full an- 
swer to this is probably inscrutable to our 
present powers of comprehension. It is one 
of those secret things which belong to the 
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‘Lord our God, hidden from us now, but to 


be revealed hereafter, when we have be-. 


come full grown. 

It is not enough to say that the death of 
Christ has declared God’s love to men. Na- 
ture does that, human love does that, the 
teachings of our Lord’s own lips do that; 
that agony and bloody sweat, that cross and 
passion must have had some other import 
than to tell of the love of God. The entire 
argument of the New Testament turns on 
that conception of the death of Christ which 
makes it a fact to God as well as to man; 
an act which in some way has compensated 
for man’s infinite failure, and has satisfied 
the demands of infinite righteousness. 

Let us take care never to suppose that the 
blood of the cross was needed to make God 
love us, to appease His vengeance, or to 
wring from His unwilling hand an edict of 
redemption; the love of God lay behind 
the cross. Jesus was God—God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. 
“Tt is peace with God.” The Father does 
not love us. because Jesus died, but Jesus 
died because the Father loves us. But as 
the custodian of infinite righteousness; as 
the law giver and the executor of law; as 
One Who must be faithful to the constitu- 
tion of the moral universe which He Him- 
self had designed; the Almighty God our 
Father had no alternative than to secure 
the vindication and satisfaction of that per- 
fect and holy law which enacts that sin 
must suffer penalty. What that penalty 
was in all its terrible extent, or how the 
death of Christ met and exhausted it it is 
impossible to say. It is enough for us to 
know and affirm that as the one act of our 
first parents introduced the curse and all its 
attendant woe, so “the one act of righteous- 
ness,” wrought by Jesus on the cross, not 
only annulled the curse, but opened the door 
into a realm of more unsullied and secure 
blessedness than could ever have been the 
lot of an unfallen race. 

But there is something even more than 
this, somehow the cross and the pouring 
out of the Redeemer’s soul there, has con- 
stituted a basis in virtue of which, the 
havoc, which moral evil has wrought in the 
universe, shall be arrested; the blasting ef- 
fects of rebellion against God ended; and the 
peace of God spread, like the sunset calm 
of a stormy day, through all races of being 
and ages of eternity. 

(2) THe ProcLaMATION OF PEACE. 
Peace has been made, once and forever, and 
for all. It can never be too distinctly. af- 
firmed that, so far as God is concerned, He 
is at peace with all men; there is nothing 
on His side to obstruct the most perfect re- 
conciliation and forgiveness. Every just 
claim has been met; every demand of right- 
eousness has been adjusted; every require- 
ment has been amply satisfied. There is, 
therefore, nothing to limit or stint the per- 
fect outflow of the tidal waves of Divine 
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love pouring forth towards all mankind— 
no limit but the obduracy and unwillingness 
of the human heart. God is reconciled—it 
only remains for you and me to be recon- 
ciled. Peace has. been made—it remains 
only for you and me to accept it. 

This is the message which Christ pro- 
claims, “He preaches peace.” With the 
cross behind Him, the risen Lord points to 
it with the one hand, assuring us that there 
the ransom was paid, the sin offering made, 
the propitiation presented; whilst with the 
other He beckons us to the heart-of God. 
Before Him lies a wilderness, behind,a para- 
dise; before Him a brooding tempest, behind, 
sunshine; before Him, the host of unrecon- 
ciled men, who shared, though they know it 
not, the benefits of His passion; behind are 
they who have believed His message, passed 
under the shadow of His cross, and entered 
into the personal appropriation and enjoy- 
ment of all the benefits of His passion. 

(3) THe APPROPRIATION AND ProGRESS 
oF Peace. Before reconciliation could be 
complete, two things had to be done. First, 
the demands of God’s broken law had to be 
satisfied, which we see was effected when 
our Saviour offered Himself without spot 
to God; but, in addition, the resentment 
and hatred of the human heart had to be 
turned to faith, and love, and confidence. 
This second aspect of our Saviour’s mission 
is dealt with in the words, “you hath he 
reconciled.” 

Let me illustrate this by a true incident 
from the close of the American war. The 
two lines lay near each other, and the Con- 
federate soldiers were perpetually deserting 
to the victorious North; so much was this 
the case that it was enacted that they should 
be sent back or shot. One evening a sol- 
dier came across to meet with the threat of 
being shot unless he immediately returned 
to his own lines. This he dared not do, and 
finally betook himself to a neighboring 
wood, where he supported for some time a 
miserable existence on wild fruits. One 
dav he met an orderly officer riding swiftly 
along, accosted him, and.asked for advice 
and help. “Why, man,’ was the reply, 
“don’t you know that Lee has capitulated, 
and peace is proclaimed? You have only 
to go to the next town to obtain all you 
want, and they will send you back to your 
own people.” Overjoyed, the man had sim- 
ply to report himself at a neighboring town, 
and found a welcome and ample supplies. 

Thus is it still; peace has been made for 
thee and me, but we are hard to reconcile; 
we find it so difficult to lay down our arms, 
to renounce our evil thoughts and ways, 
and to yield to God. Therefore the Lord 
Jesus comes near to reconcile us. 

There is a remarkable expression in Rom. 
v., the full import of which does not appear 
till it is considered in the light of these 
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atonement.’ Break up that last word into 
its constituents. At-one-ment; or if you 
will substitute for it the suggestion of 
R. V., reconciliation. The cross of Jesus 
has accomplished the work; we have but 
to receive it. The at-one-ment is made; it 
is only for us to take it. As we receive eter- 
nal life, and the Holy Ghost, and the gifts 
of God in nature, so we have, with open, 
loving and thankful hearts, to take in this 
unspeakable gift. 


VI. Tue Mysteries OF Lire AND DEATH. 
Gall, mm, BS, Ad escit Wesy, 


(1) It is the unvariable teaching of the 
New Testament that men are of nature 
dead in sins. (Col. ii. 13.) A ghost is said 
to be spirit without body, but there is the 
counterpart of the ghost in the spiritual 
world—the man who is all body and no 
spirit; and as the ghost has no existence in 
the material world, so the unregenerate man 
has no existence in the spiritual world. 

Life responds to its environment or sur- 
roundings. The living plant responds to 
its environment of earth, and dew, and rain, 
and sun. If it should die, these would 
awaken no response. The living animal 
responds to the conditions that environ it in 
food and light, whether trained in the do- 
mesticities of home or left to its free glad 
life in the wilds. Death shuts off the or- 
ganism from the awakening touch of its 
environment. j 

So it is in the spiritual realm. The re- 
generate, spiritual man is alive to the least 
tremor in the air that betrays the advent of 
God. He sees sights which other eyes are 
blind to; hears what other ears are deaf to; 
is conscious of what other hearts do not 
conceive. But where the great gift of eter- 
nal life has never been received, there is no 
sense of God, though God be all around, 
no response to God’s touch, no movement in 
obedience to God’s call. This is spiritual 
death. Thus men are by nature dead in 
trespasses and sins. 

(2) It is the message of the gospel that 
in Christ we died for sin. (Col. i. 21; ii. 
12.) This is the wonderful mystery of 
identification. In some mysterious manner 
we were identified in that one act by which 
sin brought death into our world, and all 
our woe, and we were identified in that one 
act by which the second Adam bore our 
sins in His own body on the tree, and put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. In 
Jesus, our blessed Saviour and Lord, we 
paid our homage to the broken law, poured 
out our life, satisfied the righteous de- 
mands of God. “If one died.for all, then 
all died.” 

Metaphors are confessedly inadequate, yet 
some sidelight may be obtained by an inci- 
dent in the American war, authenticated to 
me. A man was drawn for the front, but, 
being a husband and father, was thankful 
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when one who had no such ties offered to. 
take his place. This substitute fell, mortally 
woutided, on the field of battle. A second 
time the first man was called to serve in the 
ranks, but he pointed to the grave upon that 
distant battlefield, and said, “My country 
cannot ask me to die twice—first in my 
substitute, and again in my own person.” 
And his argument was accepted, his plea 
granted. 

It is enough for us to know that in our 
Lord Jesus Christ we have paid the su- 
preme penalty to a broken law; that we can 
stand before God without tremor or fear; 
that we need not dread what future ages 
may bring of the disinterment of our past 
transgressions, for whatever may be un- 
earthed or brought against us in the distant 
future, we shall have the one answer to give 
—that in Him Who died on Calvary we 
paid the supreme penalty of death, beyond 
which a man has nothing more to give. 
That is death for sin. 

(3) It is the invariable teaching of the 
Bible that we are dead unto sin. (Col. ii. 
20.) We who are one with Jesus Christ do 
not belong to the world around, which is 
under the bondage of corruption, but we ~- 
have been transported out of it, and are sit- 
ting with Christ in the heavenly places. 
We have entered already into the life of 
eternity; nay, the life of eternity has en- 
tered into us; and we are as safe, and, it 
may be, as near God in the spirit, though 
not in the full realization of His glory, as 
those blessed ones who have passed from 
the earthly to the heavenly, and from mor- 
tality into life. 

Whenever the old temptations come, take 
this ground—that, though in the old life 
you yielded obedience to iniquity unto 
iniquity, yet, by faith in Jesus, you are even 
as He is. “In that he died, he died unto 
sin once.” He died tothe reluctance of His 
flesh to drink the cup; He died to the life 
He had in union with our fallen race; He 
died to the sin that tempted Him. He 
passed immediately into the life of God, of 
eternity, and received a life which was im- 
pervious to death. This is our position also. 
How absurd it is to suppose that Satan has 
any right to lay his hand on our shoulder 
and compel us to obey. If he even attempts 
such a thing, we may indignantly cry, 
“Hands off! we are none of your property.” 

(4) We have a corresponding duty.. 
Make dead your members. (Col. iii. 5; 
see R. V., margin.) 

The apostle lays great stress on the 
things, “which are upon the earth.” We 
are to turn from these because we. belong to 
another sphere—a better, higher, and 
heavenly one. We are to reckon ourselves 
dead to. all the evil that comes to us from 
the world, and to the bad habits and ten- 
dencies which our bodies have taken on 
from our selfish and evil past. We are to 
reckon ourselves dead to the influences 
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which have too long and too strongly goy- 
erned us. And we are to reckon ourselves 
dead to all pride, to self-congratulation or 
depression, to the perpetual intrusion of 
. self, to the desire to shine in the presence 
of men, and attract their attention and re- 
gard. We are not only to reckon ourselves 
dead to sins, the manifestation of the self- 
life, but to sin, the self-life, the self-prin- 
ciple, the tainted, poisonous source of all the 
pride, envy, jealousy of the heart. 

But how can we die to self? W. Law 
says most truly that the one true way of 
dying to self is the way of patience, meek- 
ness, humility, and resignation to God. Or 
in the words of A. Murray: “Place your- 
self before God in your utter helplessness ; 
sink down into your own nothingness, in 
the spirit of meek, and patient, and trustful 
surrender to God. Accept every humilia- 
tion, look upon every fellow man who tries 
or vexes you, as a means of grace. It is 
the path of humility that leads to perfect 
death, the full and perfect experience that 
we are dead in Christ.” 

Perhaps it is easier, in dealing with some 
souls, to say: Dwell on the life side, the 
death will follow; set your affection on 
things above, they will insensibly be weaned 
from all below; let the life of spring arise 
from the root, and the old dead leaves will 
drop off by themselves. Always be true to 
the life of Jesus, above, around, within you. 
Grow up into Him in all things, Who 
is the Head, from Him all the members re- 
ceive life, and are delivered necessarily and 
gloriously from the bondage of sin and self. 
Thus we shall know the hidden secret of 
which the apostle speaks. 

And this word mystery (Col. i. 26, 27; 
ii. 2; ii. 3; iv. 3) demands our thought. In 
English we generally use the word for 
something incomprehensible, but that is not 
the sense here. It stands for that which has 
been kept secret by the direct act of the 
Almighty, but from which, when men had 
reached a certain point of development, en- 
abling them to understand God’s thought, 
the curtain was drawn, and the hidden thing 
stood revealed. 

But there were two mysteries which had 
an especial reference to the Gentiles, and 
the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the 
Colossians are devoted to the unfolding of 
these hidden secrets, respectively :— 

Eph. iii. 6. “The Gentiles are fellow 
heirs and fellow members of the body, and 
fellow partakers of the promise in Christ 
Jesus through the gospel.” Before St. Paul 
was brought clearly into the light of God, 
Christianity was looked upon as a sect of 
Judaism, and it was supposed that men 
must become Jews before they could be 
Christians. But it was clearly shown to the 
Apostle Paul that God required: no such 
thing, and that the Gentile, in his uncir- 
cumcised condition, if only he were regen- 
erate by the Holy Ghost, was as welcome to 
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Christ and His Church as a Jew who had 
accepted Jesus; that the Jew did not enter it 
because he was circumcised, but by regen- 
eration, and that in Christ there was neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, but that 
Christ was all in all. 

Col. i. 26, 27. “The mystery which hath 
been hid from all ages and generations but 
now hath been manifested to his saints, to 
whom God was pleased to make known 
what is the riches of the glory of this mys- 
tery among the Gentiles, which is Christ | 
in you, the hope of glory.” This is the 
second great mystery—that the Gentile, 
being regenerate, becomes the temple of the 
living Saviour. He is found within us, so 
that the egotism and individualism of our 
being become increasingly subservient to the ~ 
life of Jesus Christ, gathering force within- 
our hearts. 

There is no converted soul which has not 
thus become the receptacle of the life of 
Christ, though, in too many cases, it has 
become obscured and dimmed, as a spark 
of fire by the dense smoke of green wood. 
Yet, most certainly, Christ is in each re- 
generate soul; and He is there as the hope 
of glory; that is, the Christ Who is in the 
soul, answers to the Christ in glory. 

Nor is this all. The apostle says, “The 
riches of the glory of this mystery,’ for 
this mystery—this hidden secret of the in- 
dwelling Christ—brings glory with it when 
the soul receives it. If we take a seed and 
cast it into the ground it will presently 
bear a flower, and the flower is the revela- 
tion of the seed—it is the glory of the seed. 
So the transfiguration, when Jesus stood in 
glory, was the revelation of the hidden na- 
ture of Christ, and therefore it was the 
glory of Christ. True glory is not the put- 
ting on of something outside, but the shin- 
ing forth of that which is within; and when 
once the soul wakes up to understand that 
the risen living Saviour has taken up His 
home and abode there, it is filled with un- 
speakable gladness, so that those to whom 
this has been made known have access to 
stores of energy hidden from others; they 
seem to fly above the earth; they run with- 
out weariness, they walk without fainting. 
That is the glory of the mystery, and the 
apostle emphasizes “the riches of the glory 
of the mystery,” because the man who has 
the indwelling Saviour has the whole of 
God’s resources stored in him; he is rich 
against all sorrow, all temptation, all 
scarcity, all demands that may be made 
from any: side. He knows that he -has 
within him such an inexhaustible store of 
wealth that whatever demands may be made 
on him from without, he will be able to 
meet them. He resembles a_ millionaire 
who has ample treasure in his bank, and is 
easily able to meet all demands that his 
creditors may make on him at any moment. 


NOTE—The seventh and eighth studies will ap- 
pear in the October issue. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WOMEN’S FOREIGN MIS- 
| SIONARY SOCIETIES. 


Mrs. J. H. Knowles. 


No chronicle of a Northfield convention 
would be complete without recognition of 
“The pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills” ; 
for everywhere the eye turns we see the 
beauty of the Lord our God upon sky and 
field, mountain and river. 

For the fourth session of the Foreign 
Missionary School, July 23-30, the various 
societies, East, West, North, South, regis- 
tered from the Baptist Board 102, Congrega- 
tional 78, Presbyterian 51, Methodist Episco- 
pal 48, including 2 from the church South, 
Dutch Reformed 23, Lutheran 13, Protestant 
Episcopal 11, United Presbyterians 2, 
United Brethren 1, Christian 2, Friends 2, 
undenominational 3; total 336. Miss Har- 
riet E. Stanwood, chairman of the commit- 
tee of arrangements, was the general pre- 
siding officer; but departing from previous 
custom she introduced each morning a new 
face and a new voice to conduct the pro- 
gramme for the day; and Miss Lawrence’s 
clear announcement of things to come was 
appreciated by the unfortunates who always 
“lose” or “forget” their printed programmes. 

It would be almost as impossible for an 
uninspired pen to recount the sayings, 
doings, suggestions, inspirations, incentives 
of this summer school, as it was for the 
inspired gospel writer to tel! the memories 
and prophecies surging in his soul when he 
tried to record the words and deeds of the 
Master; for were not these world-wide, 
heaven-reaching visions truly the fulfilment 
of those wonderful words and deeds? If all 
could be told the world itself could not con- 
tain the books that would be written; cer- 
tainly the Recorp could not give sufficient 
space, and no heart or head could hold it. 

The general outline of each day’s thought 
was a Bible study at 9 a. m. by Dr. F. B. 
Meyer, showing God’s missionary plan for 
the world in the Book of Acts. At 10 
o’clock a chapter of “Gloria Christi”; at 11 
an address on some practical part of mis- 
sionary work; 11.35 sectional work, study 
classes, and children’s work. At 7 P. M. 


Round Top; 7.45, vesper service; 8 o’clock, 
addresses by missionaries and others. 

To give this outline to you who were not 
there is like describing a foreign fruit to 
one who has never plucked it from the tree 
upon its native soil. It sounds good—but, 
oh, if you could eat it! 

Mrs. Anna Robertson Brown Lindsay, 
author of “Gloria Christi,” set forth in a 
brilliant address the general theme of next 
year’s study, and Mrs. Lucy Jamison Scott, 
author of “Circles of Light,” led us over the 
bright path the children are to take in the 
same study. Missions in the Sunday school 
were practically discussed by Mrs. Florence 
B. Ware; listening to Miss Ida Hunneman 
on “Music in the Missionary Meeting” one 
would fain believe the day must soon be 
past when the leader of a meeting will 
nervously turn the leaves of the hymn 
book and pounce upon “Come on my part- 
ners in distress,” or something equally ap- 
propriate (?) “because we all know it.” 
Young women’s work was presented in its 
best dress by Miss Helen B. Calder, and 
many queries in the Question Box were 
settled by the ready responses of Mrs. Har- 
riet Newell Jones. Mrs. F. E. Clark wittily 
illustrated how to interest the uninterested 
in missionary literature, by Castoria adver- 
tisements along the roadside and appetizing 
“Munchers” distributed through railroad 
trains by enterprising and persistent agents. 
Henceforth we will carry with us mis- 
sionary munchers for listless hands and 
sleepy eyes. The study classes conducted 
by experts must result in improved methods 
in many local auxiliaries. The memory of 
Round Top in the radiance of the setting 
sun is hallowed and sweet. There the 
vision came to many young hearts, and in 
the light brighter than noonday the ques- 
tion was asked, Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do? The evening addresses by Dr. 
Anna Kugler, Mrs. Labaree, Miss Lucy 
Ella Case, Miss Baucus, Miss Dickinson, 
Dr. C. A. R. Janvier and others, repre- 
sented mission work in many Jands and the 
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responsibility of equipment for service. 
The sermon by Dr. Cornelius H. Patten in 
the morning, the missionary rally in the 
afternoon, and Dr. Meyer’s sermon in the 
evening made Sunday a day of intellectual 
and spiritual delight. But what of Mrs. 
Montgomery’s daily talks,lectures, sermons, 
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romances, stories, witticisms, philosophies, 
on “Gloria Christi’? With our most ap- 
preciative bow to all the excellencies of the 
programme we say “by your leave we keep 
the best for the last,” “Gloria Christi”—The 
Glory of Christ! What a vision we had of 
that glory in the march of science, civiliza- 


tion, commerce, education, invention, indus- _ 


tries, healing of the body, translations of the 
Bible, discoveries, social reforms! What a 
comment on the words, “All power is given 
unto me in heaven and on earth’! The 
might of the Spirit using the wonders 
science is unfolding in the heavens above 
and the earth beneath and the waters under 
the earth. And what a hand missionaries— 
‘Ggnorant, fanatical missionaries’—have had 
in opening the way for commerce, forming 
treaties between governments, making inter- 
course possible by interpreting strange lan- 
guages—yes, even discovering the rubber 
for automobile tires! How business men 


-would pour out their money for missions if 


they only knew! Then there were the de- 
nominational rallies, the reception at The 
Northfield with the bright, original songs 
of the girls, the field day fun on Mar- 
quand lawn, the twice-sung hymn written 
by Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins; and 
through all the days the heartening fellow- 
ship of kindred minds. Like creation be- 
fore the hurt of sin, “Behold, it was very 
good!” 


RESURRECTION: 


Prof. James Denney, D. D. 


The New Testament was written, from 
the first word to the last, by believers in the 
resurrection. It is a witness to the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ. Everybody 
who had any hand in the production of the 
New Testament believed in the risen and 
reigning Lord. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that even the twelve apostles, 
wh» had lived in Jesus’ company, who had 
gone about with Him in Galilee and Jeru- 
salem, never remembered the Lord. They 
did not think of Jesus as One belonging to 
the past, Whom they had to recall to their 


* A Northfield Post Conference address delivered 
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memory by a kind of intellectual effort; 
Jesus was always living, always present, 
always sovereign for them. There is no 
such thing in the New Testament as the 
conception of an absent Lord belonging to 
past time Who has to be recalled from that 
time by an effort of ours into the present. 
An apostle is a person chosen to be a wit- 
ness of the resurrection, and in one sense, as 
I say, the whole of the New Testament is 
the evidence for the resurrection. 

If anybody asked you to put the proofs 
of the resurrection into three words, I 
think you might put them thus: The first 
evidence of the resurrection is the Lord’s 
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day. The sanctity of the first day of the 
week can be traced back to nothing except 
this,—that on the first day of the week the 
great decisive event took place which 
launched the Christian religion into history 
and made that day forever sacred, and that 
event was the rising of Jesus from the dead. 
The second evidence is the New Testament. 
The New Testament is the book of the 
resurrection; it is the book of the risen 
Lord. The life that beats in the pages of 
the New Testament is life derived from 
Him. If Jesus had not risen, and if He 
had not imparted His own life to those who 
had lived along with Him and believed in 
Him, then not a single word of the New 
Tcstament would have been in existence. 
The New Testament from first to last has 
the breath of the resurrection life in it and 
it is that by which it lives. And the third 
evidence: for the resurrection is the Lord’s 
people. It is the existence of the Chris- 
tian Church. Jesus said, “Because I 
live, ye shall live also,’ and the fact that 
we do live is conversely the truth that He 
lives still. Every living Christian is living 
by the power of Christ’s resurrection and 
is in himself a living evidence that the Lord 
re‘ens. So these three things, the Lord’s 
day, the Lord’s Book, and the Lord’s peo- 
- ple, are the three irrefragable, indestructi- 
ble evidences of the resurrection of Jesus. 

The earliest statement of the grounds on 
which the resurrection was held is the one 
given by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. As a docu- 
ment, the first epistle to the Corinthians is 
older than any of our gospels, and in point 
of fact this is almost the oldest testimony 
to the resurrection that we have. It is the 
oldest explicit statement of the grounds-on 
which the resurrection was believed. 

Now, you will see from that passage that 
the evidence of Christ’s resurrection, as the 
apostle conceives it,-is of two kinds. First 
of all, there is historical evidence, the list 
of persons to whom Jesus had appeared, 
including Paul himself. He says: “He has 
been raised from the dead. He appeared 
to Cephas, then to the twelve, then to over 
five hundred brethren at once,” and so on; 
“and last of all, he appeared to me,” just 
as he says in another place, in defending 
his apostleship, “Have not I seen Jesus our 
Lord?” You will notice this about that his- 
torical evidence to the resurrection in St. 
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Paul, that it contains no indication of time, 
except that there was a sequence in the ap- 
pearances; no indication of place; no indi- 
cation of any words that Jesus spoke; no 
indication of anything that Jesus did. All 
that Paul says in this place is just, “The 
Lord appeared to these people. These are 
the people to whom, according to the Chris- 
tian tradition in which I myself was dis- 
ciplined. the Lord manifested Himself, and 
He made them know that it was Himself 
and that He was exalted and empowered.” 

But then Paul adds to: that the spiritual 
evidences of the resurrection. If the resur- 
rection were nothing except a fact that hap- 
pened in history nearly two thousand years 
ago, then the resurrection would be nothing 
to us. Some ingenious philosophical per- 
son was once asked to give a definition of 
nothing, and he said, “Nothing is that which 
produces no effects.” Now, if the resur- 
rection produced no effects, it would be just 
nothing at all. If you could insulate the 
resurrection so that it would just stand in 
history and be unconnected with anything 
going before and with anything coming 
after, then it would be nothing to us. But 
Paul goes on to say, in what I will call the 
spiritual evidence for the resurrection, that 
the resurrection is not only a fact to which 
there is historical testimony, but a power in 
the world to which there is present testi- 
mony, and that the world is full of things 
which would be quite unintelligible and in- 
credible if Jesus had not risen from the 
dead. 

He says first of all to these Corinthians, 
“Tf Christ hath not risen from the dead, 
then our preaching was vain,” or, as the 
Greek is, “empty”; “Our preaching had 
nothing in it, and your faith had nothing in 
it”? Now, what was Paul’s preaching? 
Paul came to Corinth preaching the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection of Jesus; and did it 
produce no effects? Why, there never were 
such wonders done in this world as were 
done in Corinth by the preaching of the 
gospel of the resurrection. The finest of 
all commentators on Holy Scripture puts 
this as his very first comment on the epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, on the words, “to 
the church of God which is at Corinth,” 
“Ecclesia Dei in Corintha, the Church of 
God in Corinth. What a joyous and vast 
paradox!” Who could think of a church of 
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God in the wickedest place in the ancient 
world, when to play the Corinthian meant 
to be an utter profligate? And among people 
like this there was the holy people of God. 
“Do not be deceived,’ Paul said to these 
people afterwards; “you know that the un- 
righteous shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God, nor fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor all kinds of 
bad people shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God. And such things’—he does not say, 
“such people,’ but, in the neuter gender— 
“such things you were, some of you: but 
you are washed, you are sanctified, you are 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in the Spirit of our God.” 
Paul’s gospel had not nothing in it; it had 
some extraordinary, incredible power in it 
that took, as the apostle says, things like 
these and made them a people of the holy 
God. And their faith had not nothing in it 
either. It had the faith of the power of 
God in it; it had the power of Christ’s res- 
urrection in it, and nothing but that could 
explain the wonders that it worked. 

Then again, he says, “If Christ is not 
risen, we are found false witnesses against 
God, for we have borne witness in regard 
to God that he raised Christ from the dead, 
and he did not if the dead did not rise.” 
Sometimes you hear people say the apostles 
only believed in the resurrection, but did not 
have an experience of it; it was just a hal- 
lucination that they labored under. But 
Paul does not say, “If Christ is not risen 
from the dead we are lunatics, we are out 
of our senses, or under some terrible hal- 
lucination.” Paul knew perfectly well what 
he was doing, and so did the rest of the 
apostles; they were as sane as anybody in 
the world; and he says, “If Christ has not 
been raised from the dead, we are false wit- 
nesses to God, we are telling lies about God, 
and we know perfectly well what we are 
doing,” and nobody can believe that about 
such men that lived such lives. 

Then he says: “If Christ is not risen 
from the dead, this follows: you are yet 
in your sins; for Christ rose for our jus- 
tification; ye are yet in your sins.’ Now, 
the Corinthians had once been in their sins 
and no mistake. ‘They had been living un- 
der God’s condemnation; they had been the 
helpless slaves of their degrading vices. 
But they were not in that stage any more; 
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they knew that they were not. They had 
been brought into a new life; they had been 
washed, and sanctified, and justified; God 
had given them a new heart, and He had 
put new songs in their mouths, and they 
came together in the church, and every one 
had a psalm, and a prophecy, and a revela- 
tion, and an interpretation, and a thanks- 
giving. The church was swelling and 


thrilling with new life every day; not the — 


life of sin, but a spiritual life that inspired 
doxologies and songs of praise to God. 
And will anybody say that all those utter- 
ances of devotion, and gratitude, and as- 
piration, and thanksgiving for deliverance, 
and yearning have nothing at all at the 
back of them? What they have at the back 
of them is the resurrection of Christ. That 
is the one power that is working through 
Christian history from beginning to end, 
making new men, and new hearts, and new 
confessions and testimonies, and songs of 
praise all the time. All these things are 
witnesses to the resurrection. 

And then Paul says another thing, an ex- 
traordinary, moving and tender thing: “If 
Christ is not risen, then they also that have 
fallen asleep in Christ have perished.” Paul 
had seen people fall asleep in Christ. He 
saw Stephen as he sank under the hands of 
his murderers, praying and saying, “Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit’; and he had seen 
other. people falling asleep in Jesus; and he 
felt what everybody with any spiritual per- 
ception, even with any human feeling, must 
feel, that there can be nothing in the world 
more dear to God than the faith and hope 
and courage with which our poor human 
nature in the agony of death takes hold of 
the love of God in Jesus Christ and holds 
fast to it for life everlasting. And Paul 
says that kind of trust, that kind of an ap- 
peal of the heart of men to the love of God, 
is something that God dare not disappoint. 
God would lose more than we do if He 
trampled that kind of trust under foot, if 
He took that dying hand that was laying 
hold of Him, and deliberately unloosed its 
grasp and let it drop into the darkness. 
And Paul says if Christ has not risen that 
is what happens; it means that God shakes 
off that faith; it means that those that fall 
asleep in Christ have perished; and he can- 
not believe it, and no man who knows God 
in the least can believe it; nobody could 
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believe it who was not prepared to believe 
that men were better than God and that 
God was not so good nor so trustworthy 
as we are. 

_ And lastly, he says, “If Christ is not 
risen, and if we have only a hope in Christ 
in this life, then we are of all men most to 
be pitied.” What a life Paul is leading! 
dying daily, standing in jeopardy every 
hour, never out of peril and suffering; and 
doing it all for Christ’s sake, and there 
was no Christ at all unless there was a 
resurrection. Could anything be more piti- 
able, more apt to move compassion in 
us, than the sight of a man _ leading 
the life of devotion that Paul lived 
and all for nothing at all, only to 
discover when he got to the end of it, that 
the person to whom his life had been given 
was a person who simply did not exist; 
that the hope on which his heart had been 
_ fixed was a hope that simply never could be 
- realized! 

Now you will find plenty of superior 
moralists who make very light of that kind 
of argument and tell us offhand that we 
ought to be good for goodness’ sake and 
that virtue has its own reward; that a man 
has no business in ordering his life to think 
of anything that lies beyond or of any 
glory that is to follow, or of any Lord 
Who can say to him at last, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” They are 
mightily above all considerations of that 
kind. Well, what I have to say to people 
like that is just this: the kind of life that 
any person will lead depends upon the kind 
of motives that enter into his life, and the 
kind of motives that enter into his life 
depends upon the kind of facts by which 
his life is surrounded. There is a living 
Christ or there is not, and if there is it 
will make a difference. There is a glory 
to come or there is not, and if there is it 
will make a difference. When we find 
people who without the apostolic motive 
are leading the apostolic life then it will 
be time to consider-that kind of objection 
to the resurrection. But the man who lived 
the apostolic life, the man who said, “I 
die daily,” the man who said, “I am bear- 
ing about in my body every day the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, this work is killing me, 
and I cannot do anything else but let it 
kill me; the outward man is perishing all 
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the time,’—the man who said that said it 
in the power of Christ’s resurrection, and 
when we get people to say it in any other 
power then it will be time to think whether 
the resurrection is a fact with which we 
can dispense. 

Now from these two things, which are 
the fundamental evidences of the resur- 
rection,—first of all, the historical testi- 
mony, and then the spiritual results, of 
which there is no explanation except the 
resurrection itself—I turn back to speak 
about the resurrection in the gospel. And 
it is when we come to the gospel stories of 
the resurrection and of the appearance of 
Jesus that a great many people find dif- 
ficulties in their Bibles. The gospels we 
know were written a considerable time 
after this epistle to the Corinthians. I have 
no doubt the early preachers of the resur- 
rection preached very much in the style of 
that catalogue that Saint Paul gave: they 
told who had seen the Lord, or that they 
themselves had seen the Lord; and the 
contagion of their faith passed from one 
to another, and the Christian Church grew 
up in the world in the faith and in the 
power of Christ’s resurrection., But no one 
was interested to begin with in anything 
else than just the fact that the Lord had 
manifested Himself in His risen power. 
When He did it, in what particular order 
He did it to different persons, what He 
said on one occasion as distinct from what 
He said on another occasion, how He made 
His presence manifest, how He made it 
at one place or at one time or to one per- 


son or to another person,—these were 
things in which at first people had no 
particular interest, and by the time 


the Gospels came to be written it was 
too late to find out all the odds and 
ends of such things with perfect accuracy; 
and so the consequence is that in our gos- 
pels, Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, in 
regard to things of that kind there are a 
great many inconsistencies and loose ends 
and contradictions of different kinds that 
it is perfectly beyond our power to square 
out. The fixed points in all the stories are 
the empty grave and the third day; and if 
you look closely you will find that there are 
just three Greek words that are found in 
all the gospel narratives of the resurrection, 
and those three words are “He is not here.” 
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Now I am not going to say anything about 
these discrepancies and inconsistencies in 
detail—I mean about the minor ones 
among them,—but there is one great dif- 
ference in the Gospels that it is necessary 
to speak about, because so many people are 
perplexed about it, and I will do it by show- 
ing how Jesus speaks about His resurrec- 
tion and arranges for it in the Gospels; 
and we can put it down under heads like 
these :— 

In all the. Gospels Jesus predicts His 
resurrection along with His death. He 
never speaks to His disciples about the one 
without speaking about the other. After 
He has begun to make the prediction, 
“The Son of man must go to Jerusalem 
and suffer many things and be rejected and 
die,’ He also says that on the third day, 
or after three days, He will rise again. 
The apostles had great difficulty, we are 
told, in understanding what He meant by 
the resurrection. “They questioned with 
themselves what the rising from the dead 
did mean.” I suppose what bothered them 
in that was the idea of His rising on the 
third day. ‘The disciples all believed in 
the resurrection; they would all have said 
what Martha said of her brother, “I 
know that-he shall rise again at the last 
day’; but when Jesus spoke about His own 
resurrection, He did not speak about the 
last day but about the third day, or after 
three days, very soon, almost immediately 
after dying; and I fancy that what they 
could not take in was a resurrection of that 
incalculable kind, a resurrection not when 
everybody rose but quite soon. In point of 
fact the resurrection was a surprise to 
them; they were not expecting it at all. 

But there is something more to notice 
in the Gospels than that. If you take the 
Gospel of Matthew you will find that Jesus 
there makes arrangements, so to speak, 
with His disciples about how and when and 
where He is to appear to them after He 
rises from the dead. Let me ask you to 
notice this particularly. In Matthew xxvi. 
31, the night before He died Jesus spoke 
to His disciples in this wise: “Then saith 
Jesus unto them, All ye shall be offended 
in me this night: for it is written, I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the 
flock shall be scattered abroad. But after 
I am raised up, I will go before you into 
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Galilee.” Now nobody can doubt that that 
is an authentic word of Jesus. The Shep- 
herd is to be smitten and the flock scattered, 
but the Shepherd will come again and go 
before His sheep and gather the scattered 
members of the flock into a flock again in 
the old fields where He has led them long 
ago. That is the arrangement that Jesus 
makes with His disciples, that after He has 
risen He will go before them into Galilee. 
And on the resurrection morning, that pro- 
gramme is carried out. In Matthew xxviii. 
7 the angels say to the women, “Go quickly, 
and tell his disciples that he is risen from 
the dead; and lo, he goeth before you into 
Galilee; there shall ye see him.” And far- 
ther on we read, “The eleven disciples went 
into Galilee, unto the mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them” (Matt. xxviii. 16). 
And there they saw Him and worshiped, 
though some doubted. That is the pro- 
gramme and the carrying out of the pro- 
gramme in Matthew; and you will notice 
that Jesus does not appear to His disciples 
in Jerusalem at all. 

_The very same programme is laid out in 
Mark. In Mark xiv. 27 we have the same 
saying of Jesus before He died about the 
smiting of the Shepherd and the scattering 
of the flock, and how the Shepherd would 
rise and go before them again into Galilee; 
and in Mark xvi. 7 we have the same word 
from the angel to the women, telling them 
to direct the disciples into Galilee and so 
on; and if the original ending of the Gospel 
of Mark had not been lost, undoubtedly 
that programme would have been carried 
out in Mark just as it is in Matthew. 

Now if we turn to Luke we find some- 
thing that seems a clean cutting across of 
all that programme. We find that the word 
of Jesus to His disciples on the night before 
He died about the smiting of the Shepherd 
and the scattering of the sheep and their 
gathering together again is not mentioned 
by Luke. And when we come to Luke xxiv. 
6 we find that the words of the angel are 
not the same as in Matthew and Mark. 
In Matthew and Mark the angels say, “Tell 
them to go into Galilee, and there they will 
see him”; but in Luke it says, “He is not 
here, but is risen: remember how he spake 
unto you, when he was yet in Galilee,’ 
which is something quite different. And 
what do we find after that? We find that 


———— ome 


Jesus and the Resurrection. 


that very night, on the very evening of the 
day on which He arose from the dead, 
Jesus appears to His disciples in Jeru- 
salem, and not only appears to them in 
Jerusalem, but forbids them to leave the 
city. He says, “Tarry here until you are 
clothed with power from on high”; and 
they do tarry there until they are clothed 
with power from on high; and whereas 
Matthew lets us see Jesus appearing to the 
disciples only in Galilee and not at all in 
Jerusalem, Luke lets us see Jesus appearing 
to the disciples only in Jerusalem and not 
at all in Galilee. 

Now, taking for granted that Jesus 
did rise and that Jesus did appear to His 
disciples, and that the manifestation of 
Jesus brought the whole life of the Chris- 
tian Church along with it, how are we to 
explain the fact that one evangelist records 
the appearance of Jesus to the eleven in 
that way and that the others record it in 
_the other? Well, I cannot think any bet- 
ter of it than just like this: I imagine 
that both the evangelists, Matthew and 
Luke, knew a great deal about the resur- 
rection that they did not tell. I imagine, 
for example, that they both knew the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, which 
was perhaps thirty years old when they 
wrote their gospels. I fancy they must 
have known all these things that Paul tells 
us were the common tradition of the Jer- 
usalem church, but they did not feel it was 
their business to go into all the separate 
appearances of Jesus and all the details 
connected with each of them. Apparently 
an evangelist’s conception of his duty was 
this, that he should put into one great mani- 
festation of Jesus to the eleven, to the of- 
ficial witnesses of the resurrection, all that 
all these manifestations of Jesus meant and 
brought home to the mind of the Church. 
In short, I should say that these narratives 
of Matthew and Luke have something of 
the character of what we call a composite 
photograph. It is not one single incident 
that is told in these, but each of the evange- 
lists puts the whole meaning of the rising 
again and manifestation of Jesus to His 
official witnesses into the narrative that he 
gave. Of course they must have a back- 
ground for this composite photograph; and 
Matthew quite naturally chooses the back- 
ground in Galilee, where he had been inti- 
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mate with Jesus when he had gone about 
with Him in the days of His flesh, and 
Luke, who had not known Jesus in the 
flesh at all, quite as naturally chooses his 
background in Jerusalem which was the 
place that he knew as the capital and cradle 
of Christianity; and both have thus justifi- 
cation that Jesus certainly appeared, as we 
see from the Gospel of John, both in Jeru- 
salem and in Galilee. 

The fact that He rose again on the third 
day is in favor of the first appearances 
being in Jerusalem, because by the third 
day the disciples could not have got so far 
from the scene of the crucifixion as Galilee; 
and the fact that He appeared to above five 
hundred brethren at once is in favor of 
Galilee as the scene of later appearances, 
because such a large number of disciples, 
of believers,—and only believers ever saw 
the risen Lord,—could hardly be found any- 
where else than in Galilee. As far as the 
narratives of Mark and Luke themselves 
are concerned, I do not believe that the ap- 
pearances to the disciples are records of one 
single manifestation on one single occasion, 
but scenes into which they gather the whole 
significance of the revelation of the risen 
Lord to those who had kept company with 
Him. j 

Now what is the meaning of the resur- 
rection and the lesson of it as far as we 
can gather it from what the evangelists say 
in connection with these appearances? 
Each of them gives one great appearance 
of Jesus to the eleven, and round it he 
gathers all the teaching of the resurrection. 
Well, we can say this for one thing: the 
resurrection is a revelation of life. There 
is a darkness in death, even for us; a veil 
falls, and do what we like, we cannot pierce 
the veil, not the millionth part of an inch. 
You cannot see past death at all. You can 
have faith in what lies beyond; you can 
take hold of God by faith, but you cannot 
do anything with the senses or with the 
imagination; you cannot follow the soul 
past death as if you could see it. You can 
trust absolutely, and it is the case for abso- 
lute trust. But the resurrection brought 
home to men the conviction that there is 
life in another mode of being, life exempt 
from the limitations of life here, a life 
against which death is powerless. When 
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people talk about faith in immortality and 
about arguments for it, we have always to 
remember this, that faith in immortality is 
something with a history. It was not al- 
ways in the world; it is in the world now 
to a certain extent, and it comes into the 
world along two lines, and those two lines 
are combined in Jesus. It comes into the 
world along the line of faith in God. Those 
who know the love of God know that there 
is the promise of immortality in it. And 
the other line along which faith in im- 
mortality came into the world as a living 
thing, was this: it came along the line of 
mattyrdom. That is what we see in the 
Book of Daniel and in the Book of the Rey- 
elation, which are the two great books of 
immortality. The man who dies fighting 
the Lord’s battle gets from God the cer- 
tainty in his very heart that when God’s 
victory comes he will not be shut out; and 
if men were doing anything like that, the 
faith in immortality would become real. 
It is because men are selfish and indolent, 
because nobody is dying for God, that 
heaven becomes invisible. Yet both these 
things were united in Jesus: He was the 
perfect friend of God, Who had the perfect 
certainty of the love of God, and He died 
for God’s sake, and it was not possible 
that He should be holden of death. 

And the second thing in the resurrection 
is this: it reveals the sovereignty of Jesus. 
It was not the reanimation of a corpse, but 
Jesus came back in power. He said: “All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye therefore and make disciples 
of all nations.” What does that mean ex- 
cept that His power is somehow at our dis- 
posal? “All power is mine; therefore, go 


you.” And go what for? “To make dis- 
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ciples of all nations, and to preach re- 
pentance and remission of sins in my name.” 
The character of Christ has not changed 
with His exaltation. When He was on 
earth they said, “This man receiveth sin- 
ners and eateth with them”; and still He 
receives sinners and eats with them, and 


He says: “Go and preach repentance and ~ 


the remission of sins to all men in my 
name.” 

And the third thing is: it assures us of 
the spiritual presence of Jesus while we are 
doing His work. I am not sure whether 
the last word of Matthew’s gospel, “Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world,” is not annexed by people some- 
times who have no right to it. To whom 
did Jesus say that? He said it to the same 
people to whom He said, “Go ye and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and lo, I am with you all the 
days, even unto the end of the world.” 
People who have that promise are the 
people who are obeying Christ’s commis- 
sion, who are making known the sov- 
ereignty and the love of the Redeemer, who 
are making disciples, who are baptizing, 


who are teaching men to keep all that Jesus — 


commanded. Everybody who is in that line 
of duty and obedience can have this sense 
of Christ’s gracious and powerful presence, 
the presence of One Who has all power in 
heaven and on earth, and it is for that that 
He is exalted, to do that work through the 
hands and hearts of men who believe in His 
death and resurrection and who know that 
they are doing it only in Him and for- His 
glory. 


NORTHFIELD, SEEN FROM THE HILLS NEAR THE CAMP. 
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ALBVAPRODUCT OF -ANTHRACITE COAL* 


Rishacd S. Holmes. 


Thirty-six years ago a Scotch boy was 
born in one of the mining districts of Scot- 
land. There were probably many Scotch 
boys born in that same district that year, 
but only one of them all is known to this 
narrative. His father sought the United 
States, hoping for better wages and larger 
opportunities of education for his children, 
when this boy was yet a baby. The family 
found a home in the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania and the father went into the 
mines. The laws for the prevention of 
child labor had not then been passed. The 
times were hard. The year 1878 was one of 
great financial distress in the coal regions, 
and any hand that could work at all was 
compelled to do its part, large or small, to 
provide the means to keep the wolf from 
the door. Miany a time, in spite of what 
toil could do, the gaunt wolf, hunger, forced 
an entrance into the home. The Scotch 
miner’s family felt the rigor of the struggle 
and the Scotch boy, who had grown.to be 
eight years old, was put with his little body 
and his little hands into the coal breakers. 
Think of it, ye mothers and fathers with 
little boys eight years old. Get a picture 
of the breaker-boys sitting in the pockets 
of the runway down which the coal and 
slate is running, picking out the slate and 
wearing their fingernails away—yes, wear- 
ing them down until the blood comes as they 
pick the slate from the coal; their noses full 
of black dust, eyes full of black dust, ears 
full-of black dust, mouths full of black 
dust, lungs full of black dust—think of it: 
these little people kept from the fun of 
childhood, kept from the rollick and roll of 
outdoor life, denied the tenderness and 
gentleness of mother hands and the enfold- 
ing comfort of mother arms. These were 
the breaker-boys of 1878 in the anthracite 
regions, struggling to earn a pitiful penny to 
help pay for the coarse bread or the oat- 
meal on the family table. The coal that 
warmed you in that winter of 1878 was 
loaded with the sorrows of those little eight- 
year-old breaker-boys. 


*Prom the Westminster. 


Boys of this age grow at a mushroom rate 
when they can eat enough and play enough. 
This Scotch boy had the slope of the 
breaker-chute for his playground and it was 
there he grew. For three years he picked slate 
and then went on to the post of door-boy; 
the ways into the chambers of the mines are 
closed at the bottom by a door, and a door- 
boy stands all day on guard, opening it when 
the mule brings down-or out the loaded 
train of cars. In the damp and dark pas- 
sageway, in eternal semi-darkness, with no 
companion and only the monotony of open- 
ing and closing the heavy door, the Scotch ° 
boy worked two years. Then times had 
grown better. The father had been indus- 
trious and frugal and a little home had be- 
come the property of the family. But the 
comfort of a miner’s home is coal-black 
comfort. Carbon is all-pervasive, and it 
blackens what it touches. The boy was 
growing a little; he was thirteen years old, 
but the grime of the mine was in his life. 
Two years as door-boy had not made him 
wicked nor broken his spirit. He was sent 
forward once more. This time he became 
mule-boy or train-driver. Here he staid 
a year. He ran his cars with his mule out 
of the chambers when the miners had filled 
them, coupled them into a train and took 
them out to the shaft. His run-director 
was the one whose orders he obeyed; all 
he had to do was deliver and couple his 
cars and run them out as the orders came. 
So a year more went by. Things had gone 
so well with the Scotch family that the 
father thought this boy could be spared from 
the mine to learn something outside which 
would give him a better chance in the bat- 
tle of life. The boy was given his choice 
as to what he would do. Instead of books 
and school he chose to learn the work of the 
machinist and engineer, and visions of a 
future that he would enjoy were bright in 
the mule-boy of the mine. Only a few days 
before his time to leave the mine a pay day 
came. The boss of his train, his runner, 
drew his pay, and the next day was not 
in the mine. The drink fiend had him and 
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the boy was left to get his train out alone. 
He did the work as always, faithfully; the 
cars were all coupled but one, and that he 
thought to run down the grade by gravity 
without the mule; he started to run by the 
side of the car in the narrow runway, 
stumbled, fell, went under the car and was 
caught by the gearing and dragged along 
toward his death. His left arm was cut 
and mangled hopelessly; his left leg was 
broken; a great spike was driven through 
his right knee and his right hand was 
mangled. To be dragged until the car 
struck the train was death. The boy had 
presence of mind to thrust his right foot 
in front of the wheel of the car. His 
miner’s boot was very heavy; the wheel of 
the car ran up upon the heel of the boot and 
stopped; a heavy timber on his left arm 
closed the torn artery. With the same pre- 
sence of mind he called to the mule the ac- 
customed signal, having given which when 
the work was done he would mount and 
ride out of the mine. The mule obeyed the 
signal and rushed out to the bottom of 
the shaft. The men there saw the mule 
without a rider and knew something had 
happened. They hastened in and found the 
boy. It was thus his life was saved. He 
came back to life very slowly. But when 
the broken leg was healed and the pierced 
knee cured he had a right hand crippled for 
life and an empty sleeve. The hope of his 
life was ruined. He was nothing now; 
nothing but another of the victims of anthra- 
cite coal; he was fourteen; he had worked 
six years at hard, hard labor, and now was 
like a bit of the slate that he had so often 
thrown out in the breakers, only refuse, 
only a bit of broken humanity, only a by- 
product for which there could be no use. 
But the boy was Scotch, with six years 
of training by strenuous American life. I 
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cannot work but I can go to school, and to 
school I will go, was his resolve. Friends 
found that school which D. L. Moody 
founded for poor boys, where they could 
pay a part of the cost and the pupil could 
work out the rest. The same friends raised 
the money to pay for the five years’ train- 
ing, and with his one arm and an indom- 
itable heart he earned by his own work 
the other half of the cost of his school 
course. Then came Princeton University 
and then Princeton Seminary, and then the 
gospel ministry. For ten years he has been 
preaching, at first in a humble field, but 
growing there and always growing, he has 
gone on from field to field, until now, in a 
suburban church of our great metropolitan 
city, he is making it ‘evident that the 
breaker-boy, the door-boy and the mule-boy 
is to be one of the strong forces for right- 
ousness of the coming generation. He is 
already an authority on the relation between 
the laboring man and the Church. He has 
taken as to that question the only philo- 
sophic ground: “Labor belittles no man, 
wealth owning belittles no man; a man’s 
a man for a’ that. No classes; no laboring 
class, no capitalistic class. Laboring men? 
Yes, they are the world’s bulwarks. Capital 
owning men? Yes, they are the world’s en- 
terprise builders. But laboring man and 
capital-owning man is each a man.” 

How God works in preparing His men 
for their work. The breaker and the door 
and the mule were necessary to this man’s 
equipment. God called him to the ministry. 
He did not hear, and the only way to make 
him hear was by disaster. There was earth- 
quake and thunder and fire, but they left 
behind the ear to hear the still small voice, 
and hearing, this “by-product of anthracite 
coal” became the young prophet of an in- 
coming day when right, not rank will rule. 


CHINAS» GIGANTICSPROBLEM. 


Andrew Beattie, Canton, China. 


China has undertaken a more gigantic 
task than has confronted any nation; no 
less, in fact, than to provide a system of 
education for 400,000,000 people, a new sys- 
tem for an old nation. Notwithstanding the 
high estimate placed upon education by the 
Chinese nation, the government has on its 
part concerned itself little about the edu- 
cation of the people, who have with few 
exceptions been allowed to shift for them- 
selves so far as any direct instruction was 
concerned. The government was little more 
than an examining board, and, as a result, 
the education of the people has been 
neglected. 

Now the nation has awakened to the 
necessity of educating all her people, and 
edicts have been sent forth ordering the 
-establishment of schools throughout the 
whole country without the realization of 
what a tremendous task she has under- 
taken; without the proper buildings, with- 
out trained teachers, and with no provision 
for a revenue apportioned to support the 
work, what can China do? Unfortunately 
those who have been leaders in this great 
work have no definite plan to guide them in 
carrying forward this work of regenerating 
China. Money will be wasted, serious mis- 
takes will be made and disappointment 
upon disappointment will surely follow the 
first efforts. Large sums of money have 
been raised to start schools and colleges. 
But a system of general education supported 
only by subscription cannot be made a suc- 
cess and no definite and certain revenue 
has been provided for the work. Many 
schoois, started with much enthusiasm and 


needless expenditure, will be closed, and. 


it would not be surprising if general dis- 
couragement should speedily result. Surely 
the mission workers along educational lines 
have never had grander opportunities to 
make their influence felt; many of the mis- 
sions have good plants, trained teachers, 
and, after years of struggle, have gained 
the confidence of the people; but they need 
money. If mission boards are wise, they 
will make the most of the present conditions 
to strengthen the educational work of their 
respective missions. 


The scholars have always ruled China. 
The New China is really the new students 


of China. The hope of China is in the new 
students, and China’s peril is the new 
students. If these young men, full of life 


and energy, are properly guided, if wisdom 
and caution and patience rule their councils, 
then a glorious future awaits this old em- 
pire. Mission schools and colleges can do 
much to guide the new educational move- 
ment. But these schools and colleges must 
be properly supported now. In a few years 
they will be able to care for themselves, 
but now they should be made strong; well 
manned and well equipped. Two results 
will follow. Good men trained to teach will 
come out of those schools and they will be- 
come leaders in the educational life of 
China, and the schools themselves will 
stand as object lessons to the Chinese. 
Keen in their observation, they will see 
what kind of schools, teachers and equip- 
ment are needed to make modern educa- 
tion possible. Men of character can be pro- 
duced to-day in our mission schools and 
colleges who will exert a mighty influence 
in making the New China. The spread 
of Christianity will be greatly facilitated by 
giving unusual prominence to the educa- 
tional work at the present critical moment. 
The attitude of the scholars toward Chris- 
tianity is felt by the masses of the Chinese, 
and to obtain the good will of the student 
class will inevitably assure the acceptance 
of the gospel by multitudes of the labor- 
ing and business men of China. 

It is gratifying to find some of the lead- 
ing educationalists of the United States 
who have a clear understanding of the 
present educational conditions in the East 
and the importance of planting strong and 
up-to-date Western colleges in China. Dr. 
Holden, president of Wooster University, 
wrote recently regarding the crisis in China 
and the importance of immediate action by 
those who wish to see China saved from 
herself and for herself and his words de- 
serve very careful consideration. 

He says: “It has been my judgment 
for many years that the most efficient 
method for world evangelization is that of 
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Christian education. I have been deeply 
interested in Dr. Wisner’s statesman-like 
plan for the Canton Christian College and 
also Dr. Calvin Mateer’s educational work 
for China. 

“Tt has been my hope that some of our 
Christian philanthropists who have large 
means would see the opportunity that re- 
cent events have given to the Christian 
world, to take China for Christ and estab- 
lish the first-class schools throughout the 
empire, thoroughly equipped both as to 
Christian men and modern appliances. It 
seems to me that for so vast an undertaking 
as the conversion of a nation we ought to 
begin with the children. 

“T realize that to follow my method would 
mean that you would have to have back of 
you men and women of very large means. 
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But if the heathen world is to be won to 
Christ in this generation, this, to my mind, 
is the way to do it. The proposition is too 
big for the churches; they have not the 
means to do the work in the way it should 
be done and in the shortest possible time. 
“TI should rejoice to see someone give a 
million dollars to that noble man, Dr. Wis- 
ner, for the Christian College at Canton. 
Let such an one follow his gift by another 
of like amount to develop the work of that 
hero and statesman, Dr. Calvin Mateer, 


who undertook almost single handed and- 


alone the giving of a modern college course 
to the Chinese. May God speed the day 
when this may be done!” 

And many of those who know China will 
say Amen to what Dr. Holden has said 
with so much truth and force. 


A BOSTON BEACON LIGHT. 
Amos R. Wells, 


Editorial Secretary, United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


“T am getting along well. Why should n’t 
I? I have Jesus Christ for my guide now.” 
It is a bluejacket, F. L. Magee, of the 
U. S. S. New Jersey who is writing, and I 


have a pile of his letters before me. 
are fascinating reading. 

“I have a great many temptations, but 
Christ gives me strength to overcome them 
all. I thought it would be very hard for 
me to give up my old habits, but Christ has 
helped me. I have given. them all up,— 
strong drink, tobacco, card playing, many 


They 


others, some worse than 
these I have mentioned. 
Now, instead of cheap 


novels and such trash, I 
spend my leisure time read- 
ing my Bible and some of 
D. L. Moody’s works. 
They are beautiful stories, 
every one of them. 

“How happy my dear 
Christian parents were 
when they heard that I had 
taken a stand for Christ! 
They were nearly overcome 
with joy.” 

That letter was from 
Boston harbor. The next is from the same 
bluejacket, at Newport. He sends five dol- 
lars to the treasurer of the mission where 
he was converted, and adds :— 

“I have succeeded in starting a few of the 


men on board this ship to'meet twice or 


three times a week, that we may study the 
Word of God, and meet our Saviour face 
to face in prayer. There are six of us so 
far. I feel very weak when these men look 


to me for help, but Jesus Christ has aided 
me so far. 


we. i 


i 

: 

- 
Hy 
* 
‘ 
’ 


a 
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“I had a very good vocal education and a 
very good bass voice, but lost my voice 
through tobacco and strong drink. How I 
thank God that my voice is coming back to 
me now!” 

_ The next letter from Uncle Sam’s boy is 
dated Hampton Roads, Va. He says :— 

“How differently I am leaving this port 
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one to pray that God might answer that 
mother’s prayer right there in that little 
meeting. Two of the dear men stood up, 
seeking Jesus Christ. 

“When we get back to Boston, I am going 
to bring a large number of these beginners 
of mine over to the mission, that they may 
tell what a wonderful Saviour we have on 
board this ship.” 


You can- 


from the way I left it a year ago! 
not imagine how many times I thank God 
each day that I was led to the Dover Street 
Mission. 

“Last night I went to a man very low in 
sin and asked him to come where we could 
be alone for a few minutes. I first asked 
God to help me, and He came down on the 
deck of this ship and stayed with me while 
I talked to this poor man. Thank God, 
that man told me he wanted to know that 
great Saviour of men. I know he went to 
sleep last night with the greatest possible 
joy in his heart. 

“We have grand little meetings, and our 
members have increased from six to ten.” ~ 

The latest letter from this brother, just 
received, is dated “Off Cape Cruz, Cuba.” 
Here is an extract :— 

“When we started, at our first meeting, 
we had four in attendance. Now we have 
over twenty, and, thank God, they have 
nearly all accepted Christ as their per- 
sonal Saviour. I have led each meeting. 
We have three meetings a week. Last 
Wednesday I asked the men to turn. to 
‘Where is my wandering boy to-night?’ and 
asked them to picture the dear mother there 
as I sang of her prayer. Then I asked each 


Those letters fur- 
nish a specimen of the 
work that the Union 
Rescue Mission, of 
64A, Dover Street, 
Boston, is doing all 
the time. Let me give 
you another sample. 

A letter, just writ- 
ten, lies before me. It 
tells of the writer's 
conversion nearly two 
years ago. It was on 
Friday, the thirteenth 
of October, 1905. The 
writer will never 
consider Friday an unlucky day, or thirteen 
an unlucky number! 

“On that day,” says he, “I went to the 
Dover Street Mission a complete human 
wreck from the effects of that awful curse, 
strong drink. I had been drinking nearly 
twenty years. I had got so that nobody 
wanted to have anything to do with me; 
nobody could trust me. I became too sick 
to work. They refused me in the Boston 
City Hospital. They said Long Island was 
the place for me. I found myself homeless, 
penniless, and without a friend or relative 
in the world to go to. 

“T made up my mind on that memorable 
Friday the thirteenth to ask the Lord Jesus 
Christ to look down upon me with an eye 
of compassion. He has been very real in 
my life ever since, and I can say without 
fear of contradiction that nothing but the 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ. could ever 
have transformed .me from the human 
wreck I was into a blessed life of health, 
peace, and happiness.” 

I have heard. scores of these recitals from 
the lips of the converts themselves. They 
have been so great a strength to me that I 
will give a few more of them here. 

Among the first converts of the Union 
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Rescue Mission was a young man from 
Baltimore who had been brought up as a 
Roman Catholic, Mr. Harry D. Campbell. 
His life had been a dark one for many 
He had left his home. His people 
He had be- 


years. 


did not know where he was. 
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Workers at the mission often say that if 
it had done nothing else than win Harry D. 
Campbell, it would have been well worth 
all the time and strength and money it has 
cost. The same is true of scores of the 
converts, 

Here is the kind of testimony one 
will hear any night in the rooms of 
the Union Rescue Mission :— 


“Along about last Christmas I 
don’t think there was a more 
wretched man in this world than I 
was. I had wrecked my whole life 
by disregarding every law of God 
and man. There seemed to be noth- 
ing in this world worth living for, 
and I said many times: ‘Why not 
end it all? Why not jump into the 
river and put an end to my misery?’ 
If ever a man went through the 
torments of hell, I did. 

“My wife passed away, and I was 
left with a young son, who I believe 
was an instrument in the hands of 
God to keep me from destroying 
myself, for I wanted to live for him. 

“T thank God that, after all hope 
had fled, this poor old wreck sighted 
a lighthouse, the red lights of Dover 
Street Mission. There I fell on my 
knees, the third day of January, 


come a thief, a gambler, and was more or 
less given to drink. 

His life, at last, was that of a professional 
burglar, and when he came to the Union 
Rescue Mission it was after having served 
sentences in three different prisons. 

His conversion was very clear, and the 
change in his life was complete. He im- 
mediately began a careful study of the 
Bible, and was strongly moved to aid in the 
rescue of others who were still lost. The 
foreign field drew him, and after such 
preparation as he could get he went to 
Africa. 

His labors in Africa have been along the 
Congo,and have been greatly blessed. He is 
now in his third five-year period there, re- 
turning home at the end of each five years 
for the recovery of his health. His words 
of testimony when he was in this country 
were powerful to the winning of souls, and 
he is greatly beloved by all who know him. 


1906, and asked my Father to take 
me back into His loving embrace: Did He 
do it? Glory be to His name! Yes. Has 
He kept me? Glory be to Jesus! Yes. 
Has He blessed me? Yes! Abundantly. 
Hallelujah! What a Saviour!” 

Here is the story of another, D. T. Con- 
lan, who is still one of the most faithful ~ 
workers at the mission, and now engaged 
as assistant superintendent :— 

“Tt is not necessary,” he says, “to go into 
the harrowing details of a life of deep sin, 
covering more than a quarter of a century. 
My life was dominated by base passions and 
appetites, to the satisfying of which I had 
sacrificed everything that should have been 
dear to my heart,—home, relatives, friends, 
money, and, above all, hope in God. 

“This graceless life of mine came to a 
point where, it seemed, the end was near. 
Health impaired, morality destroyed, men- 
tally weakened, I was alone and a stranger 
in the city where I had lived all my life, 


A Boston Beacon Light. 


without a hope for this world, and certainly 
none for the world to come. Abandoned 
by all, and, I believed, especially by God, 
even a suicide’s grave looked bright to me 
in comparison to a continuance of such a 
life as I had been living. But that dark 
hour was my extremity, and proved to be 
God’s opportunity. In the depth of my 
despair I was led, through His infinite 
mercy, to the Dover Street Mission. 

“This greatest of all events in my life 
happened nearly five and a half years ago, 
and I have been kept saved by His grace 
ever since. The passions that had been my 
ruin lost their power over me, and I am, 
praising God for present salvation through 
Jesus.” 

I will take space for 
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had been a most devout servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and his services were eagerly 
sought by churches and at camp meetings. 

Mr. A. L. Dennett of New York and 
other cities (of restaurant fame), told Mr. 
West that he would give him two thousand 
dollars a year to use as he thought best. 
Mr. West would have been justified in 
using one thousand dollars for his family 
expenses and one thousand dollars for help- 
ing the needy; but instead of this he leased 
from a liquor dealer a large building on 
Kneeland Street, for the sum of $2,400 a 
year. 

This building had been devoted to the 
most immoral purposes nameable. Because 
of its corrupt nature the business had been 


only one more of 
these characteristic 
testimonies. 

“My mother died 
when I was quite 
young, and my father 
died in Andersonville 
prison, so that I was 
left to my own re- 
sources. I learned the 
trade of a gilder, and 
_ prospered for a long 
time, for I was a fine 
mechanic, but finally I 
fell by the wayside. I 
loved the cup too well. 

“For eight years I followed the sea, 
which was a life of sin and degradation. I 
was surrounded by all classes of men, and 
I fully realized my awful condition, but was 
utterly unable to retrace my steps. 

“In this condition I went into the Dover 
Street Mission two years ago last October, 


and there I gave my heart to Christ, and, 


' masons, and painters. 


asked Him to save me. He heard my c 
and brought me out of the miry clay. All 
the sinful appetites have disappeared, and 
it is my daily prayer to God that I may be 
kept trusting in Him.” 

This blessed institution, the Union Rescue 
Mission, was founded in 1889. The founder 
was William H. West, a noble, consecrated 
layman. He was engaged in business for 
several years in Boston, but felt that he was 
distinctly called to the work of a rescue 
missionary among the fallen. For years he 


condemned by the police commissioners, and 
the liquor license had been revoked. 

The building had to be changed very 
radically in order to serve its new purposes, 
and, in answer to prayer, workmen of dif- 
ferent trades were converted, and gave their 
services to the remodeling of the structure. 
Among these workmen were carpenters, 


The work at Kneeland Street was greatly 
honored of God for several years. When 
the neighborhood became more commer- 
cial than formerly, it was thought best to 
move to the present location on Dover 
Street. This is a center of all kinds of 
wickedness, and no mission could be better 
situated strategetically. 

This move to Dover Street was made in 
1898. Mr. West was the missionary here 
till his death. He passed away in great ex- 
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haustion, as one who had given his entire 
strength to the Lord’s service. He had 


often said, “I shall place myself across the 
stream of humanity that is flowing down- 
ward to death, and do all that I can to save 
as many as possible.” Thousands will rise 
up at the last day and recognize him as the 
one man who was used for their salvation. 

No outsider can understand the great loss 
felt by those connected with the mission at 
the time of his death. He was one of the 
most lovable, humble, and unselfish of men. 
It could be truly said of him, as it was said 
of Barnabas, “He was a good man, full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith, and much 
people were added unto the Lord.” 

After Mr. West’s departure the mission 
was in charge of Mr. John Hendsey, who 
served for about two years, and after Mr. 
Hendsey came Mr. Kilpatrick, who was a 
convert of the mission, and who had been 
a missionary in the West Indies. He had 
returned from that work on account of his 
health, and proved not strong enough to do 
the work of the mission. He was followed 
by the present superintendent, Mr. P. E. 
Call, who took charge in November, 1902. 

It would be impossible to find a better 
man for this great and difficult task than 
Mr. Call. He has the frame and bearing 
of an athelete. His air is frank and manly, 
cordial and winsome. His voice has a reso- 
nant ring. His speech is direct, convincing, 
powerful. He is a born winner of souls. 

He himself was saved, at the age of 
twenty-five, from the life of sin and shame 
from which he is saving others. He was a 
gambler, and fast becoming a hard drinker. 
He used to spend his Sundays playing poker 
and drinking. 

He was arrested by God on the night of 
September 22, 1895. No man’s hand was in 
the work, but he was struck down like Paul 
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from his home, and after witnessing the 
conversion of more than seventy persons, he 
gave up his position in a cutlery shop, 
where he was making good wages, and en- 
tered evangelistic work. 

He became a Northfield boy. He at- 
tended his ‘first Northfield conference the 
last year of Mr. D. L. Moody’s life on 
earth. The experience opened up a larger 
field of knowledge and of usefulness for 
God. While there he heard Hadley speak, 
and felt strongly drawn to rescue mission 
work. 

It is interesting to know that for several 
years in succession he was captain of the 
Camp Northfield baseball team, and was 
kept from becoming a professional baseball 
pitcher by a broken ligament in his right 
arm. 

While engaged in his evangelistic work 
he received a call to supply the Friends’ 
Church in Lynn, Mass., and while there he 
entered the Gordon Bible and Missionary 
Training School, Boston, from which he 
was graduated in 1903. 

Mr. Call is married, and his wife is 
greatly devoted to the work. Their home, 
which is near the mission, is a second 
refuge, especially to girls and women who 
need help. A weekly Bible class at their 
home is a great help and strength to all 
who attend. 

Associated with Mr. Call in this work is 
a magnificent set of officers. The directors 
of the mission are all substantial and godly 
men, men whom God has blessed, and 
through whom He can work to the blessing 
of others. 

The president, Mr. Frank F. Davidson, 
is one of Boston’s most successful business 
men; but he has never allowed himself to 
be absorbed in business. Many men have 
been brought to Christ at the many meet- 


n the D d, and i ‘i issi i 
fo) e Damascus road, and in an instant.3@mfigs of the mission which he has conducted. 


knew that a change had been wrought in 
him. 

The following summer he began to speak 
for Christ and to lead meetings in school- 
houses. Some were saved, and the blessed 
experience gave him a burning desire to see 
men saved in larger numbers. As a direct 
answer to prayer he was led to spend a 
Christmas vacation holding revival meetings 
in a place more than one hundred miles 


He is a profound believer in prayer, and his 
strong faith, coupled with his zealous work, 
have carried the mission over many difficul- 
ties. 

The vice president, Dr. James B. Bell, 
is one of Boston’s leading and most hon- 
ored physicians. He is a vice president of 
the New England Evangelistic Association, 
and is actively interested in many philan- 
thropies. He is a most earnest Bible stu- 


A Boston Beacon Light. 


dent, a valued helper at the mission, and 
has been vice president from the start. It 
is worth noting, by the way, that the mis- 
sion has not been passed from hand to hand, 
but has always been under the same wise 
direction. 

The treasurer, Mr. George Butler, is a 
member of the firm of Morris, Murch & 
Butler, dealers in furniture and bedding, on 
Summer Street, Boston. He is prominent 
in church work and well known among the 
Congregationalists of Greater Boston. He 
is also connected with the Y. M. C. A. 
work. 

The auditor, Mr. James F. Lockwood, 
holds a very important position in the great 
beef house of Swift & Co. He is a de- 
voted student of the Bible and a much- 
appreciated speaker at the mission, and his 
large ability as a man of affairs is placed 
freely at the mission’s disposal. 

The twenty-four directors are as a whole 
a remarkable body of devoted, earnest, 
practical and spiritual men, who are being 
blessed and made blessings in their several 
walks of life, and are noble examples of 
Christian living and Christian doing. They 
are united to each other in warm bonds of 
Christian love and fellowship. Each one 
feels it a privilege to be a member of such 
a body and to have a part in such a blessed 
work. 

I have found the meetings of the board of 
directors genuine seasons of spiritual re- 
freshment. The mission is continually in 
need of money, notwithstanding the fact 
that its annual budget is a little less than 
five thousand dollars, for none of the di- 
rectors are rich men; and still the talk of 
the directors’ meetings is more of saved 
souls than of dollars, and the many prayers 
that are offered are rather for spiritual 
power than for a full treasury. We know 
that if it is God’s work, He will see to its 
continuance. 

And that it has been God’s work, and is 
God’s work, we have abundant and blessed 
evidence. There is seldom a meeting with- 
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out marked conversions. The number of 
men from the upper ranks of life that are 
reached through this mission is surprising. 
No extraneous inducements are held out, 
but every effort is made to follow up the 
converts, and sustain them with Christian 
brotherhood. Meetings are held every even- 
ing, and a pleasant reading room, open all 
day, gives the ever-watchful superintendent 
many a chance at needy men. 

All approved methods of work are wisely 
used, as the mission has the means. These 
include the bait of hot coffee on cold winter 
nights, or breakfasts on freezing winter 
mornings. Shelter is given to many, homes 
are visited, and the superintendent, together 
with his consecrated assistant, is quite as 
busy outside the hours of service as in the 
times of meetings. 

I could give an abundance of statistics, if 
I thought any one cared for them. Mr. 
Call’s report for the past year is before 
me, telling of more than four hundred ser- 
vices, 1,262 requests for prayers, 1,017 that 
came forward and knelt in prayer with the 
superintendent, the distribution of 700 
Testaments and 40,000 tracts, 4,700 fed, 530 
sheltered, 343 pieces of clothing given away, 
and many other Christlike deeds that make 
up a glorious total. 

This is the kind of work the churches 
should be doing, ever more and more.- This 
is going out into .the highways and hedges, 
as the Saviour bade us. While the majority 
of comfortable Christians retreat to the 
suburbs, this mission, and others like it, re- 
main in the forefront of battle. I praise 
God for the indications that the churches 
are awaking to their privilege and duty. 
The fate of our country hangs upon this 
matter; for the destiny of the nation is the 
destiny of its cities, and the destiny of the 
cities depends very largely upon successful 
city missions. Contributions to this work 
will be received and acknowledged by the 
ReEcorD OF CHRISTIAN WorK; or may be 
sent directly to thé treasurer, Mr. George 
M. Butler, 97 Summer Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


HEALEE 


FARM NEAR DENVER. 


J. R. Cowen. 


THE FIRST TENTS, MAy, 1903.* 


No one who is acquainted with condi- 
tions as they exist in Denver, where con- 
sumptives are always to be found fight- 
ing for health, can fail to appreciate the 
effort which the Denver Young Mlen’s 
Christian Association is putting forth to 
meet the need, or the splendid work which 
it is capable of accomplishing. Established 
tor the benefit of young men of small 
means obliged to go to Colorado for their 
health, the Association Health Farm is en- 
gaged in a mission which breathes the very 
spirit of Christ Himself. The late Mr. 
D. L. Moody discovered the condition long 
before the Health Farm became a fact, and 
at the time of his death the Health Farm 
idea had no more enthusiastic supporter. 

The Association Health Farm, which con- 
sists of thirty-four acres of orchard, small 
fruit and vegetable gardens, located six 
miles northwest of the Denver post office, 
was opened in May, 1903. The need which 
existed for it was demonstrated from the 
start. At that time there were only nine 
tent-cottages, and these with a brick resi- 
dence constituted practically the entire out- 
fit. By September of the same year twenty- 
seven tent-cottages had been erected, and 
now the number has advanced to forty-six. 
Besides these the present equipment in- 
cludes: An artesian well, water tower and 


machine shop, an open-air sleeping pavilion 
accommodating fifteen beds, a large assem- 
bly tent, a heating plant, light and bell in- 
stallation in all the tents and _ buildings, 
toilet facilities, independent sewer system, 
etc. 

The philanthropic purpose of the place 
may be gathered from the fact that the 
cost per capita, even with the most eco- 
nomical management, is nearly twenty per 
cent in excess of the charge made to resi- 
dents. The deficit is made up chiefly by 
sales of fruit and other produce. Men are 
received from all over the country without 
distinction of creed or nationality, and, 
while employment is not guaranteed to any 
one, residents who need to be doing some- 
thing for themselves are always given such 
work around the place as their physical 
condition and the resources of the farm 
permit. 

Two hundred and fifty men, representing 
thirty-one states and seven foreign coun- 
tries, were received during the first three 
years. The vast majority derived consid- 


“The few tents shown comprised practically the 
whole outfit at the start. Three different de- 
signs are shown, all of which have since been su- 
perseded by a more perfect model. The tent with 
the spherical roof, shown at the end, was the first 
erected, and gives to Pittsburg the distinction of 


being the first community represented by a tent 
at the Farm. 
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erable benefit from their stay. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine of the total number 
are known to be at work again, some back 
in their Eastern home centers, others scat- 
tered all over the West, and several earning 
their living in Denver. Former residents 
who have found health call themselves 
jocularly “graduates,” and there is nothing 
more inspiring to the management than the 
increasing roll of such graduates who are 
keeping in touch with the farm. 

The board of directors of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Denver are 
the trustees of the property, and the ad- 
ministration is in the hands of a committee 
of management which at the present time 
includes the governor of Colorado and 
several representative Denver citizens. A 
resident physician and resident secretary 
give all their time to the affairs of the 
farm. 

There is also a board of reference, con- 
taining the names of leading citizens in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 


EXTERIOR OF TENT.* 


Louis and other cities. These men have 
personally inspected the Health Farm, and 
investigated its work. 

A unique combination of factors enters 
into the Health Farm life, and has con- 
tributed much to the success so far at- 
tending the work. Among these may be 


*This tent has awnings in front at both sides 
of the door, and these can be adjusted at will by 
a simple manipulation from the inside. The roof 
and side ventilation is also very good, ensuring 
as it does a constant circulation of pure air. The 
tent is 10 by 12 in size, has wooden framework, 
floor and three-foot wainscoting, and a double 
roof of 12-ounce army duck canvas. 


cited: Christian auspices, good fellowship, 
family life, absence of institutional methods, 
mutual helpfulness, constant open-air life, 
direct personal supervision by the resident 
physician, training in practical out-of-door 


INTERIOR OF TENT.* 


living in all weathers, opportunity to learn 
something about bees, poultry, rabbits, 
fruit and vegetable growing, general farm 
work, etc. ’ 

The Association Health Farm is not a 
sanatorium, and does not offer hospital 
treatment, but it provides the essentials. 
It is a “receiving station,” where young 
men can find on their arrival in the West 
the conditions which they need to restore 
them’ to health. It saves them the hard 
and often disastrous experience of the 
ranch or boarding house, where many times 
their chances of recovery are destroyed 
rather than increased. At the Health Farm 
men are instructed in right methods of 
living, and receive valuable lessons of a 
moral trend. The atmosphere is clean and 
wholesome. A daily religious service con- 
ducted by the men themselves is helpful in 
stimulating an appreciation of the higher 
things of life, and in keeping the Associa- 
tion spirit to the fore. A model city sys- 
tem of government, which gives the resi- 
dents the making and administration of their 

*The Health Farm tents are comfortably if 
plainly furnished. Such a residence gives the 
man a sense of possession which often helps to 
increase his appreciation of the Health Farm life. 
A washstand and locker are other items of furni- 
ture which this view, however, does not show. 
Some of the interiors are made quite artistic by 


the taste of their occupants, who take a pride in 
making their tents homelike and attractive. 
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own police laws, is mutually helpful to the 
management and the men themselves, and 


illustrates the methods employed to get’ 


men interested in their surroundings and 
make them feel that the Health Farm is 
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ment of the work. Nearly all the money 
subscribed thus far has been put into per- 
manent improvements, and the result is a 
plant with an estimated value of $50,000. 
But the equipment is not yet complete, and 


THE PAVILION.* 


a “home from home” in fact as well as in 
name. 

The Association Health Farm has grown, 
but its growth, while natural and conserva- 
tive, has been a struggle to those who out 
of a pure sense of Christian duty assumed 
the responsibility of the enterprise. Philan- 
thropic gifts made the scheme possible, as 
much of the equipment attests. Nearly all 
the tents were donated, and the name- 
plates which they bear are evidence of the 
many communities and individuals who 
have generously contributed to the enlarge- 


*This is one of the most recent additions to the 
equipment, being in service only a couple of 
months. Designed and built by our own men, the 
open-air pavilion is a unique structure, and en- 
ables the occupants to enjoy in all weathers out- 
door sleeping and rest in their most thorough and 
efficacious forms. It is one hundred and forty- 
four feet long, and is solidly built of wood 
throughout. There is accommodation for fifteen 
beds in the pavilion proper, and for six beds in 
the infirmary section. Between the two divisions 
is a dressing and toilet room. A narrow corridor 
runs along behind the pavilion proper with which 
it communicates by a series of doors. Steam heat 
has been installed in this corridor, as well as in 
the toilet room, so as to provide a warm place 
for dressing and undressing. The pavilion proper 
is wide open in front from end to end, so that 
the circulation of air is perfect at all times, and 
a canvas curtain is provided which can be lowered 
in very inclement weather. The roof on one side 
is made of canvas, set in substantial wooden 
frames which can be raised up like awnings when 
it is desired to flood the interior with sunshine. 
The infirmary section and the toilet room have a 
glass roof at one side, and spacious drop-sash win- 


dows, both of which ensure an abundance of light 


and air.. The whole building has a direct south- 
ern exposure, and gets the sun throughout the 
entire day. 


further demands on the benevolence of the 
Christian public will have to*be made. A 
bath house to cost about $5,000 is- now 
sorely needed, not only to meet increased 
demards in the future, but to render the 


THE WATER TOWER.* 


facilities complete for the present number 
of residents. 


*The water tower is a striking feature of the 
Health Farm equipment; in fact it is a landmark 
which indicates the Farm for many miles around. 
It is sixty-two feet high, and is built of wood on 
brick foundations. It was put up in 1903 when 
the artesian well was sunk, rendering it necessary 
to have a large storage tank for the water. It is 
four stories high, and combines utility with zs- 
thetic effect. The first floor is fitted up as a toilet 
room;.the second floor serves as a general utility 
room; a water tank of 11,000 gallons capacity oc- 
cupies the third floor; and above this is an ob- 
servatory and sun parlor leading out to a bal- 
cony from which a magnificent view of the sur- 
rounding country can be obtained. 
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The August Conference. 


No advertising is ever done to bring 
residents to the Health Farm, yet the place 
is constantly filled, and with a more com- 


_ plete equipment its blessings could be ex- 


7. = 


tended to a much larger number of worthy 
men. A work so thoroughly national in its 
scope and philanthropic in its purpose ought 


LE AUGUST 


As we go to press, Northfield is in 
possession of such a company of min- 
isters, mission workers, Bible class and 


Sunday-school teachers — Christian 
workers of every kind and of every 
denomination — as fill its shaded 


streets, its buildings, its residences, its 
tents, at no other time in the year. 


The auditorium’s seating capacity is 


taxed to the utmost, every desirable 
seat being filled a half hour before the 
time for each service. The cause of 
this eagerness to hear is not far to 
seek—the personnel of the platform 
provides the reason. 

The morning holds three note- 
worthy hours—the first belonging to 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, whose pres- 
ence is always welcomed by a host 
of friends. His theme for this 
morning Bible study is the Epistle to 
the Romans. There is no need to 
speak of his masterliness in com- 
mand of his audience, and his com- 
mand of the subject will be evident 
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not to be impeded for lack of any necessary 
equipment, and it is to be hoped that our 
Christian friends throughout the country 
will codperate in providing an adequate 


plant for the extension of this eminently 
Christian undertaking, 


CONFERENCE: 


when the text of these studies appears 
in the October Recorp. 

For the second hour, Mr. Charles 
M. Alexander and his choir hold the 
platform. This man can make an au- 
dience sing and mean what they are 
singing. The praise service is not all 
music—it is interspersed with prayer 
and brief addresses from members of 
what Mr. Alexander designates as his 
“board of bishops.” 

The morning and evening platform 
meetings have been fortunate in com- 
manding such speakers as the Rey. 
F. B. Meyer, the Rev. J. Stuart Hol- 
den, and *the Rev. W. RR: Lanevallot 
England; Dr. Len G. Broughton, of 
Atlanta; Rev. John A. Hutton of 
Scotland and Dr. Charles L. Goodell 
of New York; also Mr. John R. Mott, 
whose declaration of what he has re- 
cently seen and heard in the Orient 
was a ringing call for world-evangel- 
ization. Many of these addresses, and 
those of other speakers, will be found 
in the October number of the REcorp. 


LOOKING UP THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


By Our London Correspondent. 


By a stroke of the pen, Mr. Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, the Minister of Education, has 
achieved what, from the point of view of 
simple religious equality, can be regarded 
only as a very just and necessary reform. 
In the new issue of the official “Regula- 
tions for the Training of Teachers and for 
the Examination of Students in Training 
Colleges,” published by the governmental 
Education Department, it is enacted that 
all future training colleges for teachers 
shall not only be publicly controlled, but 
shall also be undenominational in their 
character. And what is even more, it is 
further enacted that in future no “King’s 
Scholar” shall be refused admission to a 
training college on the ground of his re- 
ligious faith, or by reason of his refusal 
to undertake to attend, or abstain from at- 
tending, any place of religious worship, or 
any religious observance, or instruction in 
religious subjects in the college or else- 
where. One has to be behind the scenes to 
appreciate as they deserve to be appreciated 
these salutary reforms. A brief considera- 
tion of the latter will show what I mean. 
Year by year, some 5,000 pupil teachers of 
both sexes earn the “King’s Scholarship,” 
which entitles them to a two or three years’ 
course of study in a training college, largely 
at the expense of the state. But up to the 
present, no fewer than 4,300 of these 5,000 
places in the training colleges have been 
strictly reserved for those students who are 
able to comply with a denominational test, 
mainly, of course, that of the Church of 
England. What has that meant? Nat- 
urally, that a young Nonconformist pupil- 
teacher has had either to relinquish his 
right to admission to the advantages of the 
training college, or to forego his Non- 
conformity. He was thus in a cleft stick. 
Were the training colleges the private prop- 
erty of the Church of England, and main- 
tained out of the funds of that church, no- 
body would of course have any right to 
complain. But then they are not so. They 
are supported practically by public money. 


Hence the reasonableness and the justice of 
Mr. McKenna’s reform. 
* * * * * 


I have often been so rash as to question, 
as being only a half-truth, the famous lines 
of Shakespeare, 

“The evil that men do lives after them— 

The good is oft interred with their bones” 
Certainly, in the case of a man, the cen- 
tenary of whose birth we have just been 
honoring in London, you cannot say that his 
bones and the good he did when alive were 
interred together. I refer to that great 
Italian patriot, Joseph Garibaldi. His ro- 
mantic endeavors in the sacred cause of 
freedom still survive and bear fruit. The 
Italian residents in London, together with 
their English friends, who have been doing 
honor to his memory, had their thoughts 
carried back to the extraordinarily enthusi- 
astic reception accorded to him here forty- 
three years ago, when the streets were so 
crowded with applauding throngs that it 
took him five hours to cover the distance, 
in a carriage, between the railway station 
at which he arrived and Stafford House, 
the mansion of his host, the Duke of 
Sutherland, though it was but a matter of 
three or four miles. The banner that was 
carried in the procession then, was again 
carried in the procession the other day— 
torn and dust-covered, indeed, but invested 
with many a stirring memory. Garibaldi, 
as the Earl of Crewe said of him in an 
eloquent panegyric addressed to the cen- 
tenary celebrants, was distinguished by his 
humanity and his simplicity, and to him, as 
to Abraham Lincoln, we bare our heads 
with respect, as in the presence of men 
whose characters are even greater than 
their achievements. 


* * * * * 


The Christian people of England, and 
even many who would not call themselves 
by the holy name, are glad and grateful 
that, in quarters where it was scarcely 


Wes 


wit. is) 


a 
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looked for, high honor has been shown to 
two men who richly deserved it. One of 
these men, John Kirk, widely known as 
“The Children’s Friend,” has for forty 
years been officially connected with the 
Ragged School Union, acting for far the 
larger part of that period as its capable 
and energetic secretary. The son of a 
working tinman in the country, he came to 
London in 1863, at the age of sixteen, hav- 
ing then been orphaned, and after a few 
years found what has since proved to be 
his life-work. He has now been knighted 
by the King (“Rise up, Sir John Kirk’’), 
has been presented with an oil painting of 
himself, with an illuminated address, and 
a check for £2,000. Contributions to this 
testimonial have come, not only from all 
parts of England and Wales, but from 
France, Germany, Russia, and even the 
West Indies and South Africa. The other 
of the two men, honored and honorable, is 
the famous “General” of the Salvation 
Army, the venerable William Booth. 
Newly home from Japan and elsewhere, he 
has had bestowed upon him the degree of 
D. C. L. (Doctor of Civil Law) by the 
ancient University of Oxford, which is 
charily reserved only for truly distinguished 
men. Coming from such a quarter, the 
honor is doubtless meant more for the 
General’s social work than for his more 
purely religious work, for what he has done 
and is doing on behalf of the “submerged 
tenth” than for his labors in evangelizing 
the masses. But he would be himself the 
first to say that with him the religious is 
fundamental and primary, and the social, 
however important, simply its outgrowth. 
He is now making another motor tour 
through the country, principally for evan- 
gelistic purposes, and a feature of his pro- 
gramme is three meetings a day. Gratify- 
‘ing news is at hand of his success in 
bringing numbers to the feet of Christ. 


* * * x * 


London has just been the scene of the 
Eleventh International Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance. In all, 800 delegates 
have gathered from many lands, and at the 
devotional meetings one might hear prayers 
offered in almost as many languages. The 
Alliance exists for the double purpose of 
upholding evangelical truth and of main- 
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taining religious liberty. The oneness that 
has been so happy and conspicuous a fea- 
ture of the conference is a fine testimony 
to the fact that no difference of race and 
tongue, no intervening miles of sea, can 
separate the hearts of those who are truly 
brethren in Christ. The witness borne by 
the several speakers to the great funda- 
mentals of New Testament Christianity, 
was uncompromising, and the Bishop of 
Durham (Dr. Moule) did but voice the 
unanimous conviction of the conference 
when he urged that their unity was found 
in their common acceptance of the Sacred 
Scriptures as the oracles of God. As re- 
gards the spread of evangelical principles 
on the continent of Europe, most hopeful 
information was given with respect to 
Italy and Spain. In the former country, 
according to the statement of one of the 
Italian delegates, the Roman clergy were 
anxious to know more of the Bible, to find 
out better ways of reaching the people, and 
to wit freedom of expression in exposing 
the errors of their own church. In the 
case of Spain, although there is no reli- 
gious liberty such as we know in England 
or America, but a certain amount of tolera- 
tion only, nevertheless there are few towns 
in which an evangelical congregation can- 
not be found. One item of news from Hol- 
land was received with particular interest. 
A great tent mission was recently held 
there near to the palace of the Queen, and 
she had not only expressed the greatest 
sympathy with the work of the missioners, 
but had frequently been present at the 
services, 


* * * * * 


I mentioned in these notes a short time 
ago that the famous Exeter Hall, which has 
for so long been the principal center of 
the May meetings, and for some years the 
headquarters of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, was soon, owing to its having 
been sold, to be diverted from its religious 
uses. That time has now come, and to-day 
the place stands dismantled, before being 
adapted to the purposes of its new owners. 
Famous among its relics were the old arm- 
chair in which many illustrious men have 
sat as chairman of great meetings—the 
Prince Consort, Wilberforce, Lord Shafts- 
bury, Gladstone, Henry Ward Beecher, 
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Moffat, Livingstone, Spurgeon, and others; 
and the pewter collecting plates, which have 
been in use since 1831, and which must have 
had more money placed upon them than any 
other plates in the world. Many millions, 
very likely, in the aggregate. A most in- 
teresting meeting was held to bid, as it 
were, Exeter Hall farewell. One speaker 
truly said that there was no building any- 
where where a larger number of men had 
been brought under the sound of the gos- 
pel. 
diction, were Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Alex- 
ander, the former of whom sang two solos, 
and Dr. Pierson, who closed the proceed- 
ings with prayer, giving thanks for the 
work done in the hall for the kingdom 
of Christ. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan’s Convention for 
Bible Study, avowedly, I believe, on the 
lines of the great annual gatherings at 
Northfield, is now two years old, and in 
this, its second year, has scored an even 
more striking success than in its first. 
Mundesley-on-Sea, a quiet watering place 
on the east coast, was again the scene of 
meeting, and, unless all the available signs 
are misleading, is likely to become as 
familiar a name among evangelical Chris- 
tians as even Keswick in England or North- 
field in America. “The Mundesley Con- 
vention,’ says one correspondent, “has be- 
come for certain one of the recognized re- 
ligious institutions of the land.” It con- 
tinued for twelve days. The book which, 
for an hour each morning, and with the 
help of a large blackboard, Dr. Morgan 
selected for study, was the Epistle to the 
Romans. His handling of the book, in 
his well-known lucid and forceful way, 
gave as much interest and profit to his 
hearers as was the case with Genesis at 
the convention of last year. He was well 
supported in his work as the leader of the 
meetings by Dr. Erdman, of Princeton 
University, and by Dr. Pierson. The latter 
gave an excellent series of lectures on 


Among those who attended the vale-, 
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missionary pioneers. 
all held in a tent, capable of seating 800, 
which was the gift, with the chairs, of Dr. 
Morgan’s American friends. 


* ok * * * 


What do you say to a gift of £30,000 for 
missions to miners? That is the sum which 
Mr. Glynn Vivian, a member of a great 
colliery-owning family, has placed in the 


hands of trustees to establish twelve mis- — 


sions to miners, two in England and ten 
abroad, in such places as India, 
Africa, Chili and Brazil. 
not forgotten, and a mission will be at 
work there before Christmas next. Mr. 
Vivian’s idea is to erect a hall in each 
center, and to endow it with a sum suffh- 
cient to produce £30 a year toward the 
stipend of a missionary. The headquarters 
of the scheme is Brighton, where, five years 
ago, he attended a mission, with the result 
that a deep interest was excited in his heart 


for the miners, and of that interest this 


generous gift of his for so excellent a pur- 
pose is the direct fruit. JI regret to add 
that he has recently quite lost his sight, 
after the threat of blindness had for some 
time been hanging over him. May the work 
he is inaugurating cause many a miner to 


see the Light which is above that of the 


sun at noonday! 


* * « * x 


The Collegiate Church of St. Saviour, 


Southwark, was the place where John Har- 
vard was christened and confirmed nearly 
three centuries ago. Attached to it is a 
chapel, traditionally known as the Chapel 


of St. John the Divine—a little gem of 


architecture. It needed restoration, and 
has now been restored by the generosity of 
the students of Harvard, and will in future 
be called Harvard Chapel. 
same chapel that Mr. Choate, the late 
American ambassador, gave a fine stained 


glass window just before he left us in 


May, 1905. 


The meetings were 


South: — 
Canada, too, is — 


It was to the 


Te 
Sa 


ae.) 


THE MISSIONARY PROGRESS OF THE MONTH. 


The commissioners from the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement of the United 
States and Canada who recently visited 
the principal cities of Great Britain at 
the invitation of the British missionary 
societies met a hearty reception, and as a 
result of their visit the movement is 
being extended to the United Kingdom. 
The various receptions and mass meet- 
ings in -which the deputation participated 
‘brought together the leaders of British 
religious effort, including many men high 
in the nobility and official life, and 
aroused much enthusiasm. At Bristol, 
Sheffield, Edinburgh and _ Liverpool 
representatives of all the denominations, 
including the Church of England, took 
part in the meetings and hearty support 
-was promised. In London, where the 
opening conferences had been held, a 
representative council was convened just 
before the departure of the commission- 
ers, at which the movement was fortnally 
inaugurated, arrangements being per- 
fected for the employment of a secretary. 


* * * * * 


In accordance with the new plans of 
- home mission and evangelistic work, ap- 
proved by the last General Assembly, the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
announces the election of Two Field 
Secretaries as follows:— 

ihemiveyawek. NioAdams, Ds Ds) otf 
Minnesota, for the district.of the North- 
west, including the States of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Ne- 
braska; and the Rev. W. S. Holt, 'D. D., 
of Portland, Ore., for the district of the 
Pacific Coast, embracing the states of 
Washington, Oregon, California and 
Nevada. 

Conjointly with the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee, the Board of Home Missions has 
- appointed the Rev. J. P. Calhoun, D. D., 
as evangelistic superintendent for the 


South and Southwest. , 


* * * * * 


Dr. A. F. Goucher, president of the 
Baltimore Woman’s College, has an- 
nounced the establishment, in connection 


with that college, of A Scholarship for 
Indian Christian Girls, to cover a four 
years’ course in that institution, candi- 
dates to be nominated by the faculty of 
Isabella Thoburn College, Agra, India. 
A scholarship of the same amount is 
established for daughters of India mis- 
sionaries. These announcements are of 
great importance to educational work in 
upper India. 


* * Xs * * 


Mrs. Russell Sage has recently given 
$5,000 to The First Presbyterian Church 
in Manila, Philippine Islands, of which 
the Rev. S. B. Rossiter, D. D., is: pastor, 
for the purchase of property for a parish 
house. 

* * * * * 


Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of New 
York, has returned from his second tour 
of India, where he delivered a new course 
of lectures on the Barrows-Haskell 
foundation. He remarks as one of the 
most significant observations of this visit 
that it is no longer correct to speak of 
the ethnic religions of the East as stereo- 
typed and inflexible. The most note- 
worthy . development of recent times in 
the Orient is the endeavor of the non- 
Christian cults to adapt themselves by 
various accommodations and _ abstruse 
apologies to modern thought. In this 
way they are holding a great many highly 
educated natives to whom the old, crude 
forms of these faiths would be impossi- 
ble. But in spite of all this, Dr. Hall 
found a great intellectual turning to 
Christianity throughout the Orient. A 
powerful native prince asked for a list of 
English books which give not a sectarian 
but a comprehensive view of the Chris- 
tian religion. He said he wished to have 
the whole list translated and would put 
copies of the books in the hands of his 
leading men. 


A Woman Head of Hospital. One of 


China’s great women is Dr. Mary Fulton, 
the head of the Presbyterian Woman's 
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Hospital and the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, Canton; the latter is the only one 
of its kind in the empire and it can never 
begin to receive all the students who ap- 
ply for admission. What is thought of 
it by the Chinese is apparent from the 
fact that at the recent commencement 
three gold watches were awarded as 
prizes to the students by the viceroy. 
The most eminent and discriminating 
natives do honor to Dr. Fulton, for she 
is a physician, an executive and a woman 
of unusual ability. Her hospital is main- 
tained on the plane of first-class hos- 
pitals at home; just to have trained her 
staff of native doctors would be a great 
life work for any woman. 
* * * * * 


A Few Figures Concerning Medical 
Missions. Africa has 135,000,000 inhabi- 
tants and 75 medical missionaries. 

India has 300,000,000 inhabitants and 
200 medical missionaries. 

China has 359,000,000 inhabitants and 
241 medical missionaries. 

Japan has 42,000,000 inhabitants and 
15 medical missionaries. 

Turkey has 22,000,000 inhabitants and 
38 medical missionaries. 

Persia has 9,000,000 inhabitants and 11 
medical missionaries. ™ 

Burma has 7,500,000 inhabitants and 
9 medical missionaries. 

India alone contains 66,300 lunatics, 
153,000 deaf and dumb, 354,000 blind, and 
400,000 lepers. 

All missionary hospitals (Protestant) 
in the world can accommodate 100,000 in- 
patients and 2,500,000 out-patients an- 
nually. 

* * * * * 

Presbyterian Work on the Kongo. 
During last year upward of 1,200 were 
received into the churches of the Presby- 
terian Church, South, on the upper 
Kongo. On one itinerary of two months 
through the villages of the Lulua coun- 
try, Mr. Martin and Mr. De Yampert ex- 
amined 1,500 applicants for baptism, all 
of whom could recite the catechism. Of 
these about 800 were baptized, and the re- 
maining 700 were continued under the 
instruction as catechumens. "The work 
in this field has been hindered by the 
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action of the Kongo government pro- 
hibiting missionaries from remaining 
more than fifteen days at any one place 
outside of their regular stations. One 
result of this regulation, however, has 
been that the mission has felt it necessary 
to make special efforts to train and use 
native evangelists. 


x * * * * 


Great Growth in Uganda. During the 
past five years 35,000 people have been 
baptized by C. M. S. missionaries in 
Uganda. The greater proportion of these 
have been adult converts from heathen- 
ism. From statistics just to hand and 
published in the C. M. S. Gazette, it ap- 
pears that 6,173 (of whom over 4,000 
were adults) were baptized during 1906. 
The Christians now number 60,000. 
There are twenty-nine ordained Baganda 
clergymen and over 2,500 other men and 
women engaged in evangelizing and 
teaching their fellow countrymen—all 
maintained entirely by the Baganda 
Church. 

* * * * * 


Medical Missions at Tiberias. A most 
successful medical mission is that which 
was established in 1884 by Dr. Torrance 
at Tiberias—on the shores of the very 
lake where the Great Physician “went 
about doing good and healing all that 
were opprest of a devil.” It is called 
“The Sea of Galilee Mission,” and is well 
known over the whole of Southern Syria 
and the adjoining tracts of the Arabian 
Desert. It assists Jews and Arabs alike. 


* * * * * 


Proportionate Giving. The Congrega- 
tional churches of the United States have 
recently adopted a plan for making a ra- 
tional and equitable division of funds 
among the various branches of home 
missionary work in order to avoid rivalry 
and competition among the societies. On 
a basis of $2,000,000 raised annually from 
the churches, the American Board is to 
receive $860,000, the Home Missionary 
Society $470,000, the American Mission- 
ary Association $250,000, the church 
building $170,000, the education $110,000, 
the Sunday school and publishing $100,- 
000, and ministerial aid $40,000. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 


The Cumberland Presbyterians who 
have refused to follow the movement of 
that denomination for union with the 
Presbyterian Church North are said to 
number 80,000 communicants with 600 
ministers in thirteen synods and seventy- 
seven presbyteries. Representatives of 
this body held a general assembly at 
Dickson, Tenn., which was enlivened by 
passionate denunciations of the “North 
Church” and by scenes which older par- 
ticipants regarded as a revival of the 
camp meetings of the early days of the 
denomination. 


* * * * * 


The Bishop of Rochester recently an- 
nounced at his diocesan conference in 
London that the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners had decided to set apart $1,250,- 
000 for the purpose of Pensioning Poor 
Clergymen. He also made the statement 
that nothing so effectively hampers 


parochial work as the continuance in. 


office of aged and infirm clergymen, who 
cannot be called upon to resign, since 
_ thereby they would be deprived of a way 
of earning a living. 


* * * x * 


The eighth year of the Bible Teachers 
Training School will open Wednesday, 
October 9, 1907, at 10 o’clock. The 
curriculum for next year has been revised 
and enlarged and a third year added, 
designated as the graduate year, which 
will serve to fit men for the. Christian 
ministry. With no less emphasis on the 
English Bible, opportunity will hence- 
forth be given for every thorough study 
in the original languages of the Scrip- 
tures. Dr. James Wallace, formerly 
president of Macalester College, 
been made a permanent member of the 
faculty, and will offer courses in Greek 
language and exegesis, and Dr. R. W. 
Rogers, of Drew Theological Seminary, 
will present Hebrew language and exe- 
gesis. Increased emphasis will also be 
laid upon pedagogy, upon church history, 
and upon ethics and the evidences of 


has 


Christianity. A very important step in 
advance will be the opening of a depart- 
ment for the training of missionaries for 
work among Italians, with Dr. A. 
Pirazzini in charge, a Philadelphia pas- 
tor of Italian birth. 


* * * * * 


A temperance method recently in use 
in Great Britain is worthy of notice. It 
is the Temperance Poster Movement, 
which has been adopted by cities and 
towns representing more than half the 
total population of the United Kingdom. 
Especially in Glasgow, Belfast, and 
Manchester, thousands of large and 
small posters have been exhibited, by or- 
der of the city authorities. 


* * * 2K * 


The Plan for Tri-Church Union be- 
tween the Congregationalists, United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants has 
received careful and calm consideration 
by local bodies and various more or less 
representative associations. Some of the 
laymen are a little doubtful as to the 
practical gain to come of the movement, 
but the plan proposed is not being con- 
sidered in any captious or contrary 
spirit. If enthusiasm is lacking there 
generally prevails an earnest desire to do 
whatever the progress of Christ’s cause 
may suggest should be done in the line 
of ecclesiastical consolidations. In any 
case, many very decided concessions have 
been made which evidenced a thoroughly 
Christian spirit on the part of the leaders 
of the three denominations concerned, 
and which afford an object lesson in 
brotherly love to other groups of Chris- 
tian believers in America. 


* * * * 2k 


The Federation of Churches is back- 
ing strongly a movement for “Vacation 
Daily Bible Schools” in the large cities. 
This project is offered as a very practical 
and concrete service in which the 
churches can engage jointly. It is well 
established by experience that the chil- 
dren of the slums are glad to attend some 
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sort of school during the summer, if the 
nature of the instruction is varied from 
the ordinary winter routine. This oppor- 
tunity is suggested to the churches for 
the teaching of the Bible along with 
other uplifting moral instruction. 


* * * * * 


The Philadelphia School for Nurses 
announces a two years’ free course re- 
cently established wherein the student is 
provided with room, board, laundry, 
nurse uniforms, and all the refinements 
of a good home, with suitable training, 
instruction and actual nursing in the 
homes of the poor and among people 
of moderate income, and at the end of 
the course the students fare home is paid. 

The term can be shortened to eighteen 
months by a course of six months’ read- 
ing and study at home—a course which 
is very valuable in itself. 

A short course is also provided for the 
woman who wishes to quickly prepare 
for self-support and a_ substantial 
come. Enrolment is now in progress for 
a class of four hundred students in the 
resident courses next year. Young wo- 
men from the smaller towns and country 
districts are favored in the distribution 
of scholarships, with a view of convey- 
ing hospital knowledge to all rural com- 
munities. 


in- 


* * *k *k * 


Among Mrs. Sage’s Recent Gifts in 
and about New York, has been $1,000 to 
the Pascal Institute, which has made 
possible free instruction for children in 
cooking and sewing and a course of ten 
lessons in cutting, fitting and advanced 
dressmaking during July and August. 
Mrs. Sage became interested in the vaca- 
tion classes of the institute last summer. 
She also sent the institute a check for 
$1,700 in May to pay the rent for .one 
year. 

Mrs. Sage has given $300,000 to found 
what will be known as the Russell Sage 
Institute of Pathology as an adjunct to 
the City Hospital on Blackwell’s Island. 
The securities for that amount have been 
delivered to the Russell Sage Foundation, 
and the gift was fot mally accepted by the 
Medical Board of the City Hospital. 
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: | 
John D. Rockefeller has set on foot A 


Plan to Educate New York mothers how 
to care properly for their babies. He is 
establishing a corps of twenty trained 
nurses for this purpose. Mr. Rocke- 


feller’s idea is that, instead of giving a -| 
great amount of time and care to one in- | 
dividual child, it is better to teach the | 


mother how the child can best. be cared 
for, so that she can care for her entire 


flock. Mother classes will be organized — 
by the nurses, who will work in con- — 
junction with the New York Association ~ 


for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 


* * * * oe 


The Bible Verse Society is ari odd but 
commendable organization which is said 
now to number many thousands of mem- 
bers in every state of the Union, in 
Canada and in many missionary lands. 
The society publishes a little booklet of 
brief Bible readings for every day in the 
year, and to the members are those who 
promise to commit to memory these 
passages from day to day. A sort of 
associate membership is provided for 
those who-promise only to read the 
passages faithfully. A junior department 


is intended to encourage children in the 


habit of memorizing whole chapters of 
the Scriptures. A pathetic 
taches to the society from the fact that 
its founder, Miss Alice M. Temple, of 
Woodstock Green, Vt., is a hopeless in- 
valid from spinal disease which fastened 
on her seven years ago at the age of 
seventeen. Eager, in spite of her help- 
lessness, to be of service in the church, 
she hit upon this plan for extending a 
little society which she had organized 


among: schoolgirl friends when in the 
bloom of health. 
ok * * * * 


“A new office, which will be known as 
The “Chaplain to Strangers,” has been 
established in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The Rev..James B. Wasson, 
DD assistant rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York, has been appointed 
to the place. The object is to afford 
relief to strangers in the city who are in 
need of.a clergyman. In every local 
hotel Dr. Wasson’s 


_— 


interest —at- - 


name and address 


ee 
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are posted, inviting strangers in spiritual 
doubt or fear to call. The chaplain is 
under directions to respond to all calls 
for his services, regardless of creed or 
color. 


* * * * * 
A conference continuing three days 


was held recently in London, of Ameri- 
can and British members of The Inter- 


national Lesson Committee. The most 
important resolutions adopted were 
these :— 


1. That the lesson for the general or 
intermediate division shall be uniform, 
and that primary and advanced lessons 
may be prepared by the two sections of 
the Lesson Committee, acting jointly or 
independently, but with a view to secur- 
ing uniformity as soon as possible. 

2. That in the preparation of each 
cycle of lessons, the elements both of 
biblical scholarship and practical effi- 
ciency be duly recognized. 


3. That the present cycle of six years | 


be deemed of suitable length, as also the 
average proportion of New to Old Testa- 
ment subjects—viz., seven to five. 


Three grades of lessons for primary, 
intermediate and advanced classes may 
be prepared by different subcommittees 
“with a view to securing uniformity.’ 
But the view to securing efficiency will 
probably prevail and will certainly if the 
lesson outlines are popularly accepted. 
It was a long step in advance to resolve 
that the schemes of study shall be 
planned in accordance with modern 
knowledge of the Bible. It will be a 
great advantage over past methods to 
have lessons placed where they belong 
historically, and to have scholarly re- 
cognition of poetical and_ prophetical 
books and passages in their true relation 
and order. Among other things ap- 
proved were the placing of the review 
lesson at the end of a section or period, 
not necessarily at the end of the quarter; 
lessons for senior classes which include 
studies of Christian doctrine and church 
history; and some connected view of the 
Bible as literature. While these new 
proposals cannot be realized for some 
years yet, the lessons for 1910 being 
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already tentatively selected, it is en- 
couraging to note that the disposition of 
the Lesson Committee, representing the 
English-speaking Christian world, is to 
keep abreast of modern life and modern 
scholarship. 


* * * * * 


At the Union Theological Seminary A 
Summer Conference of Religious In- 
struction was held from July 1-6, in the 
interest of the teachers of the Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools. of the Federa- 
tion of Churches and the New York City 
Baptist Mission Society, and other per- 
sons interested in the courses offered. 
Among the leaders in this work were 
President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., 
Prof. George W. Knox, D. D., and the 
Rev. Walter Laidlaw, Ph. D. 


* * * * * 


Bishop Satterlee, of the Episcopalian 
diocese of Washington, has made public 
the adopted plans for The Cathedral in 
the National Capital, for which he has 
been working already ten years. It will 
cost $2,000,000, exclusive of the site, 
which is already purchased and paid for. 
It will be 476 feet long and 135 feet wide, 
with a tower at the center 230 feet high. 
It is proposed to adhere absolutely to 
the Gothic style of the English cathe- 
drals, but the building will be consid- 
erably larger than the most of them. 
Every effort will be made to give the 
structure the solidity, permanence and 
impressiveness of the historic churches 
of the Old World. The location is in 
the northern part of the city of Washing- 
ton on high ground between Massachu- 
setts and Wisconsin Avenues. It will be 
visible from most sections of the city. 


* * * * * 


A change in policy was made this sum- 
mer by The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, which occupies a 
Fifth Avenue corner two blocks north of 
the present site of St. Thomas’ Church. 
A Sunday evening service of an evangel- 
istic character was added and an effort 
made to popularize the Sunday afternoon 
service by having sermons by notable 
preachers. 
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Receipts for July, 1907. 


Euphrates College in Harpoot, Tur- 


key: 
NGUD A eZ PR, a co caaoOdaadn Onto $ 5 00 
July 24. 2248 -n.. de vwcccsvarcceves 5 00 
$10 00 
Grenfell’s Work in Labrador (Doc- 
tor) 3 
Jraly ST 22239 ove cnekss staves ystelet oetona revelers $ 2 00 
Jaye 220A 2247 eee eter eveusisnciotates tate 5 20 00 
$22 00 
Labaree Memorial Church, Persia: 
July 19. Collection at Northfield 
Young Women’s Confer- 
GMCS are psrcisteleislotenel-peratelstis $42 48 
ulys205) Anon@. 96 RE AO ECOL OC 1 00 
Fulve 2ON= Amora iy .yeieictesyacctemrsretevee b 1 40 
WRN APR RRS sononoedc Bbicagudod. 75 
uly 260 92249" aeons if ores eas he 1 00 
NAA, @eSOr aénndccotodocs BO MOO 5 00 
$51 63 
Murray’s Work in South Africa 
(Rev. Andrew): 
July a7 245 eee eee * $ 2 50 
New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor: 
July Ae 225 lee eee eee $ 2 00 
A ioU A ch VEN Ora. a doo foe 200 Hc 5 00 
Fray: 230. 25225 BY tere cosvereserecevere'e cpeisteleveters 2 00 
Maly S05 = 2255) crn ctecsse srotel « elarcisietetcuarers 2 00 
$11 00 
Ramabai’s Work Among India’s 
Child Widows (Pandita) : 
Faaly2- 8.48 22390 ta ctatenstoveteseve ene ten swans creters $ 2 00 
Jaaly G30! 2254-9 7c. eercte rs ava erorete seakevensonee 69 08 
$71 08 
Record of Christian Work (Free Dis- 
tribution) : 
Ay OF eC e ceysttcrs ccattse eens Connon SENN!) 
July) 6s, <223S9 Gk. toniereroclerstaueiatrere 1 00 
Vuly-8. Anom pyres sieioherekeistaeietaiceeia 50 
July: Omeo30 ee REM iene sk 4 00 
July lle" 2240 iecerevelarereceieerstaievoe cet trerete 1 00 
Villy 11S Sako Alene ee ee ee 25 00 
Ilkp PAO cone BPs Bake 2 00 
Tialy? 179 2043" ot ie te te 1 50 
July 17. 2244 Barer eae Mae 10 00 
$50 00 
Thoburn’s Work in India (Bishop): 
Nrilly? (8: 12239" “yaavsctae setetae ines $ 2 00 
Personalia. 


Dr. John Balcom Shaw recently received the 
degree of LL. D. from Huron College. 


Booker T. Washington has been elected a trus- 
tee of Howard University at Washington, D. C. 


Announcement is made by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the appointment of Dr. 
Peter Roberts as special secretary for the Inter- 
national Committee for the promotion of work 
among the immigrants. 

The Rev. Charles F. Aked, D. D., pastor of 


the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church of New York, 
has taken the first steps to become a naturalized 


American citizen, having appeared before a United 
States District Court for that purpose. 


Rev. J. W. Mahood, field secretary of the Com- 
mission on Aggressive Evangelism, is to be en- 
gaged September 4 to 10 at Greencastle, Ind.; 
September 11 to 18 at Council Bluffs, Iowa; and 
during the months of October, November and _ 
December will be in Southern California. 


Following the resignation of Dr. Henry Hopkins 
as president of Williams College, the unanimous 
choice for that position was Prof. Harry A. Gar- 
field, the oldest son of the late President James A. 
Garfield, a graduate of the college in the class of 
1885, and now filling the professorship of politics 
in Princeton University. 


Dr. George E. Vincent, who has been connected 
with the University of Chicago for several years, 
has been appointed Dean of the Faculties of Art, 
Literature and Science. Dr. Vincent was born 
in Rockford, Ill., in 1864, and was graduated from 
Yale in 1885. Since 1888 he has been vice 
principal of the Chautauqua system. 


“General” William Booth of the Salvation 
Army has received the degree of D. C. L. from 
Oxford University. He was greeted by the chan- 
cellor of the university in Latin, as “Dux Salu- 
taris,’”’ and in the presentation address, called the 
“most venerable man, merciful patron of the sub- 
merged tenth, and leader of the army engaged in 
winning souls.” During his recent tour he had 
traveled 25,000 miles and preached to 140,000 peo- 
ple, given interviews to 265 reporters and written 
fifty articles for the press. 


Sir. John Kigk. 
Secretary of the English Ragged School Union. 
REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A. T. S. 


Englishmen of all classes were surprised on 
May 24, by the announcement that His Majesty 
King Edward had conferred the honor of Knight- 
hood upon Mr. John Kirk, “The Children’s 
Friend,” in recognition of forty years’ service 
on behalf of the Ragged School Union. In 1867 
Sir John joined the Union in an assistant capacity 
and, later in 1879, his abilities and tireless en- 
ergies being warmly recognized, he was appointed — 
secretary to the Union, which first sprang into ex- 
istence in 1844. 

The Union’s activities are multifarious in char- 
acter, The Sunday morning schools have about 
seven thousand attendants, week by week, the 144 
afternoon schools (with five thousand teachers) 
nearly thirty thousand, and the ninety-two even- 
ing schools, close upon two hundred thousand. 
The week nights are devoted to many gatherings, 
including Bible classes and temperance meet- 
ings; and to instruction in such useful matters as 
boot mending, plain cookery, and “first aid.’”? The 
number of garments and boots distributed in the 
course of a year is about one hundred thousand. 
In the winter days great numbers of hungry mites 
are fed, in addition to a hamper being sent an- 
nually to each of the 7,200 cripples on the Lon- 
don Ragged School Union register. 

Sir John is a marvel of industry, tact, per- 
suasive influence, and boundless sympathy. There 
is not a cripple child of humble circumstances in 
the British metropolis that he could not lay his 
hand upon at a moment’s notice. One idea has 
dominated this master-worker throughout his 
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career, he has never let go the conviction that 
philanthropic work to be lasting and useful must 
be evangelical. Whether ministering to the 
blind, crippled, naked, destitute, homeless, or de- 
praved, wounded childhood of every type, Sir 
John has exercised the evangelical spirit in its 
fullness. The maxim of this worker for humanity 
is a worthy one: “If a thing has to be done, it 
had better be done at once.” 

As Sir John says respecting the honor conferred 
upon-him: “It is an indication of the tendency of 
the age to recognize the work of those who strive 
for the social well-being of the masses; to elevate 
them and help them to lead happier lives.” Sir 
John is the first Engtish philanthropist and 
worker upon whom Knighthood has _ been 
conferred. 


Northfield Items. 


HERMON NOTES. 


Professor Breed of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is preparing a topographical map 
of about ninety acres of the campus for the use 
of the landscape architect. 

* * * * * 

Recitation Hall is to have slate blackboards 
throughout, the gift of Mrs. Billings. This is 
a much needed improvement, and is greatly ap- 
preciated by every teacher. 

* * * * ok 

The following is our Lecture Course for the 

fall term, 1907 :— 


Sept. 9, Russell Conwell, president of Temple 
college, 

Sept. 23, Miss Chapman. 

Oct. 7, Gambell Concert company. 

Nov. 4, Mr. Marshall Darrach. 

Nov. 28, The Bay State Quartette. 

* * * * * 

Figures from the Farm: Hay, 150 acres; corn 
for silo, 40 acres; field corn, 20 acres; sweet 
corn, 10 acres; oats, 40 acres; potatoes, 9 acres; 
tomatoes, 8 acres; turnips, 1 acre; cabbage, 1 
acre. 


Some Acknowledgements. 


THE BISHOP THOBURN SPECIAL FUND. 


June 27, 1907. 
My dear Friends :— 


The gift which you sent to the mission rooms 
in April reached here last Saturday, so that we 
are acknowledging it by the first mail. We en- 
close a receipt for your gift, and thank you sin- 
cerely for it. We have asked the treasurer to 
send to the missionary in charge of the work 
where your gift is applied as indicated on the re- 
ceipt. In due time you will get word from the 
particular part of the field where your work is. 

We are very glad to say that we have good 
news of the progress that is being made for the 
first year following our jubilee. A large number 
of baptisms have been given in many different 
parts of India, and there is every indication that 
the large number of baptisms last year, which 
amount to 18,996, will be exceeded this year. 
This is a large number and perhaps we do not 
fully realize what it méans—the diverse ways in 
which the Word is sown, and the ways different 
individuals are led into the Light. 

There are others who, like many of us, do not 
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respond the first time they hear; and others who 
do not respond at all. Yet it is our duty to 
teach and to preach the gospel to all creatures, 
and we are glad that you are doing this in India. 


Yours in the work, 
W. A. Revis, Secretary. 


PRISON BOOK FUND 


Your check for the Prison Book Fund comes at 
a time when it is especially appreciated. We 
have orders waiting for hundreds, indeed several 
thousands, of books that we cannot send out for: 
lack of funds. 
Yours sincerely, 


Witi1aM Norton. 


Obituary. 


On July 8, Prof. James McGranahan passed 
away. For the last twenty years Mr. McGranahan 
had been an invalid, living quietly at his home in 
Kinsman, Ohio. As one of the editors of the 
Gospel Hymns and as an evangelistic singer, as 
well as a composer, Mr. McGranahan’s name has 
been widely known in the Christian world for the 
past generation. 

By the tragic death of the late P. P. Bliss and 
his wife in the railway accident at Ashtabula, 
Major D. W. Whittle was deprived of his com- 
panion and fellow-laborer in evangelistic work. 
It was at this time that Mr. McGranahan became 
associated with Major Whittle, and for the next 
ten years conducted missions both with Mr. D. L. 
Moody and Major Whittle throughout the United 
States and in Great Britain. 

Mr. McGranahan’s contributions to Gospel 
Hymns exceeds one hundred and twenty pieces, 
among the better known of which are: ‘‘Our Sa- 
viour King,” “Shall You? Shall I?’, ‘Hallelujah 
for the Cross,” “Blessed Hope,” “None of Self 
and All of Thee,’ “Tell me More about Jesus,” 
and “Are You Coming Home Tonight?” 

Mr. McGranahan is survived by his widow and 
one brother. 

Mrs. Lyman Abbott, wife of the editor of the 
Outlook, died of pneumonia at Hildesheim, Ger- 
many, July 19. Dr. and Mrs. Abbott, with one 
son and a daughter, left New York about the 
middle of June to spend the summer in Europe, 
and were on their way into the Hartz Mountains 
when Mrs. Abbott was seized with fatal illness. 

Lyman Abbott and Abby Frances Hamlin were 
married October 14, 1857, and were planning to 
celebrate their golden wedding next autumn. 
Mrs. Abbott was the daughter of Hannibal Ham- 
lin of Boston, who was a brother of Rev. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, the missionary to Turkey. 


Eastern School for Nurses. 


The management of the Home and Training 
School for Christian Workers, 7 High Street, 
Albany, wishes to announce the fifth term, com- 
mencing September 16, of the Eastern New York 
School for Certified Nurses. This term extends 
over a period of six months and is designed to 
furnish a short course in nursing to ladies who 
wish to know something of the art for use in 
their own homes, and to help hundreds of families 
where the trained nurse is unavailable. This 
work was started two years ago, and is steadily 
growing in favor as a large philanthropic work. 
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Divine Tragedy (The): A Drama of the Christ. 
By Peyton Harrison Hoge. F. H. Revell Co., 
New York City. Cloth: 146 pages. $1.00 net. 


This is an attempt to present the Gospel narrative 
of the closing scenes in our Lord’s life in the form 
of the drama. We must confess to. approaching 
it v ‘th a feeling of prejudice, which vanished with 
the reading. It is surprising to find how easily 
the beautiful prose of the gospels and especially 
the words of Jesus, adapt themselves to the met- 
rical form. Where the author has used his imagi- 
nation to fill out the scene, he has done it with 
reverent restraint and with an intelligence born 
of much study and an intimate and loving ac- 
quaintance with the scenes and truths of the 
Gospel. Many might be interested in this book 
who have not yet learned to love the Gospels 
themselves. The little poem in which the author 


dedicates the book to his wife is a real gem.— 
J. McG. 


Efficient Life (The). By Luther H. Gulick, 
M. D. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York City. 
With double frontispiece. Cloth. 195 pages. 
$1.20 net. 


Most books appeal to a limited circle of readers. 
Here is one almost as general in its application as 
the Bible itself. It is emphatically a book with 
a message, which briefly may be stated thus: 
“There are conditions for each individual under 
which he can do the most and the best work. It 
is his business to ascertain these conditions and to 
comply with them.’’ How to do this in reference 
to rest and exercise, states of mind and states of 
body, stimulants, digestion, worry, pain, vision, 
speed, etc., the writer tells us in vigorous, snappy 
sentences, with a wealth of illustrations from wide 
experience. 

Born of missionary stock, with inherited gifts 
which have developed into original genius, and 


inherited physical weaknesses t 
lines of his investigation and lifework, Dr. Gulick 
has been the leader in the physical education 
movement in the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions and now holds the important post of Director 
of Physical Education in the public schools of 
New York City. 

This book condenses in bracing counsel the 
fruits of study, observation and personal experi- 
ment of his own “efficient life.’ Here are some 
samples :— 

“Pain is costly. 


tion to other things. “It destroys efficiency. A 

good engineer pays attention to the danger 

signal.”’ ; E 
“The small duty is always with us. Rest is as 


important as work. 


time for rest, for assimilation, for 
growth.’ ” : 
“Worry is nothing but a diluted, dribbling fear, 
long drawn out, and its effects on the organism 
are of the same kind only not so sudden.” 
“Keep the neck against the collar.” ‘ 
“A stimulant is very much like a whip. What 
it really does is to increase a man’s energy-ex- 


pending power. A drug does not create the en- 


for margin, 


ergy in the man any more than the whip creates ~ 


the energy in a horse. All it does is to turn on 


more current.”—J. McC. 


Happy Family (The). By George Hodges. Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York City. Cloth. 41 
pages. 75 cents net; by mail 83 cents. 


This is a case of precious goods in a small pack- 
age. Three brief chapters on “The business of 
being a wife,’’ ‘‘The business of being a mother,” 
and “The business of being a father’? need large 
type, handsome margins and a liberal supply of 
blank pages to make a booklet of forty pages in 
all, for which seventy-five cents seems rather an 
extreme price. We fear that those who need the 
wise counsel most will be the slowest to buy it. 
Those who do will find it flavored with quiet 
humor, and full of genuine sympathy and pro- 
found wisdom. Dean Hodges both knows family 
life as it is and how to make it happier and more 
wholesome.—/. McC. 


History of English Congregationalism. By R. W. 
Dale, D. D., LL. D, <A. C. Armstrong & Song 


New York City. Cloth. 787 pages. $4.00 net. 
The Rev. R. W. Dale is one that is known 
throughout the world in all Congregational 
circles. That Dr. Dale should have undertaken 


the preparation of a history of English Congre- 
gationalism is sufficient warranty of the pains- 
taking and scholarly character of such a work. 
This work was incomplete at the time of Dr. Dale’s 
death, but has since been completed and edited 
by his son, Mr. A. W. W. Dale. Beginning with 
the church polity in Apostolic days Dr. Dale 
gives a brief description of the unsuccessful at- 
tempts to assert the principles of their polity. 
This is by way of introduction, and the history of 
English Congregationalism, beginning with the 
Elizabethan era through the Restoration, up to 
1891, is treated in five “‘books,’’ which again are 
sub-divided into chapters. Naturally the work is 


which fixed the 


It unfits us for giving atten-— 


We must be able to say to 
the immediate and small ‘Stand back! This is the - 


. 
yen reir = 


—s 


of primary importance to English Congregation-— 


alists, but as a book of reference it is a valuable 
contribution to church history. When we state 
that the book comprises nearly 800 pages, its 
voluminous character may be appreciated, but as 
a pook of reference this is not so appalling, in- 
asmuch as there is a carefully prepared appendix 
of authors and an index of subjects, which will 


ea 
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render it a book of easy reference to students.— 
W.R. M. 


Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents. By Prof. 
Charles F. Kent. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 301 pages. $2.75 net. 


Always granting the premises, this is a very 
valuable book, for it is a tabulation in topical 
order of the laws of Israel. We say granting the 
premises, for they are, of course, as anyone 
would know who is acquainted with Dr. Kent’s 
work, the basis of the more or less radical 
higher critics. The place he assigns to Moses is 
incredibly meager. We are inclined to think that 
in the second edition Moses’ name will. be con- 
spicuous by its absence. The two Tables of 
Stone appear about the time of the completion of 
the temple according to Dr. Kent. Dr. Kent’s 
views on the Ten Commandments have always 
been interesting. He holds the view that the 
Ten Commandments, as we know them, were of 
very late origin, and in the original ten which 
he has kindly restored for us the Tenth Com- 
mandment is the inspiring injunction that we are 
not to seethe the kid in its mother’s milk. The 
first codification of the law appears about the 
time of Amos, 740 B. C. From this, by very 
elaborate diagrams, he shows that the Deuter- 
onomic codes and the holiness codes were de- 
rived about the beginning of the sixth century, 
B. C. Ezekiel’s code soon followed. The priestly 
code, of course, about the time of Nehemiah’s 
second visit to Jerusalem in 432 B. C., and the 
supplemental priestly code about 400. That 
sane scholarship will bear this out has yet to be 
demonstrated but it is interesting if not original. 
Even denying completely all his positions, the 
book has a value in this: that it gives us a top- 
ical arrangement of the laws of Israel, and we 
think that on the whole it is a book to be grate- 
ful for inasmuch as it strengthens a more mod- 
erate position by the principle of reductio ad 
absurdum.—P. D. M. 


The Antidote to Christian Science. By James 
M. Gray. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
2 /epages, | 75 cents net. 


This is a day when Christian Science comes in 
for pretty general onslaught from the hands of 
Mark Twain on the one hand and such writers 
as Dr. Gray on the other. Both writers will be 
equally convincing to their respective classes of 
readers. Dr. Gray’s work is, as might be ex- 
pected from such a Bible student, remarkable by 
a systematic use of Scripture in his refutation of 
the errors of Christian Science. If any charge 
can be made against it (and we are inclined to 
think that some Christian Scientists would make 
this charge) it is that he is dealing with a Chris- 
tian Science of his own construction rather than 
with Christian Science as it really is; in other 
language, he has not the systematic insight which 
enables him to perceive in it the distorted truths 
which have given it its vitality. Robertson of 
Brighton says that almost every great error 
which has vexed mankind has had in it some 
grain of truth, and that the way to meet the 
error was to promulgate this kernel of truth, 
freed from the false excrescences which had de- 
veloped from it. Dr. Gray’s book is unfairly 
labeled, we think, an antidote. It is rather a 
preventative, for, while it is very convincing to 
the person who is not a Christian Scientist, we 
are inclined to think it would not be so con- 
vincing to the Christian Scientist, for the Chris- 
tian Scientist always replies when confronted by 
the Scriptures that he has the correct under- 
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standing of them, atd that the correct under- . 
standing of them supports his position, while his 
opponent has really wrested them from their 
proper meaning. Of course, when it comes to 
this position, all that can be done is to press 
the throbbing brow and go on. However, for 
firm believers in God’s word who are apt to be 
submitted to danger on this, Dr. Gray’s work 
will be an excellent preventative, and we confess 
that we hope for some it will be an antidote 
as well.—P. D. M. 


The British City. By Frederick C. Howe. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 370 pages. 
$1.50 net. 


Dr. Howe has dedicated this book to Tom John- 
son, and the spirit of Tom Johnson is found 
throughout the book. It is a study of the 
municipal government of the British cities and 
towns, and is certainly a revelation to the average 
American. It is true that in some respects 
England cannot point the finger of scorn at us. 
We may boast of efficiency in our federal gov- 
ernment perhaps and that our colonizing is at 
least as good as England’s, but in the matter of 
municipal government we have very much to 
learn.—P. D. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Antidote to Christian Science (The). By James 


M. Gray. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 
City. Cloth. 127 pages. 75 cents net. 
Fundamentals. By Charles Edward Jefferson. 


Y. M. C. A. Press, New York City. Boards. 
58 pages. 

How to Organize an Evangelistic Campaign. By 
Rey. James B. Ely, D. D., Philadelphia. Pa- 
per. 52 pages. 

If a Man Die, Shall He Live Again? If so, 
Where and How? By Theodore Harris. Bap- 
tist Book Concern, Louisville, Ky. Paper. 23 
pages» 25° cents. 


Nutrition of Man (The). By Russell H. Chitten- 


denveLh wDy wee De scm Dy Krederick 7A. 
Stokes Co., New York City. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 321 pages. $3.00 net; by mail $3.22. 


Shepherd Song on the Hills of Lebanon (The). 
By Faddoul Moghabghab. E. P. Dutton & Co., 


New York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 128 
pages. $1.00 net. 

St. Jude’s. By Ian Maclaren. The Sunday 
School Times Co., Philadelphia. Cloth. 320 
pages. $1.25 net. 

Stories to Children About Jesus. By Rey. E. 


Payson Hammond, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., 
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God. By Augustus Hopkins Strong., Ameri- 
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Tent and Testament. By Herbert Rix, B. A. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York City. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth. 312 pages. 

Uganda’s White Man of Work: A Story of Alex- 
ander M. Mackay. By Sophia Lyon Fahs. 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, New 
York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 289 pages. 
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Worry, the Disease of the Age. By C. W. 
Saleeby, M. D., F. R. S. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York City. Cloth. 311 pages, $1.35 
net; by mail, $1.47. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIZ RAR OUr 


SEPTEMBER, 1907. 


Sunday, 1st. Jesus knowing that the 
Father had given all things into ls hands, 
and that he was come from God and went 
to God; he riseth from supper... . and 
began to wash the disciples feet. John xiii. 
3 105: 


No impulse is too splendid for the sim- 
plest task; no task is too simple for the 
most splendid impulse—Phillips Brooks. 


Monday, 2nd. Pray to thy Father which 
is in secret. Matt. vi. 6. 


Lord, I have shut my door, 
Shut out life’s busy cares 
noise; 
Here in this silence they intrude no more; 
Speak Thou, and heavenly joys 
Shall fill my heart with music sweet and 
calm— 
A holy psalm. 


and fretting 


Lord, I have shut my door. 
Come Thou and visit me. 
Come, 


I am alone. 
as when doors were shut Thou 
cam’st of yore 
And visitedst Thine own. 
My Lord I kneel with reverent love and 
fear 
For Thou art here! 


—M. E. Atkinson. 


Tuesday, 3rd. The steps of a good man 
are ordered by the Lorp....though he 
fall, he shall not be utterly cast down... . 
none of his steps shall slide. 
23) 24, 31. 


Do not look forward to what might hap- 
pen to-morrow; the same everlasting Fa- 
ther who cares for you to-day, will take 
care of you to-morrow, and every day. 
Either He will shield you from suffering, 
or He will give you unfailing strength to 
bear it. Be at peace then, and put aside all 
anxious thoughts and imaginations.—St. 
Francis de Sales. 


Ps. «xxvii. 


Wednesday, 4th. Look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others. Phil. wi. 4. 


Consecration to service is heaven. The 
way to find comfort in our own sorrow is 
to forget it in carrying comfort to another. 


The way to lighten our own burden is to 
add to it the burden of another. The high-. 
est of all joy is the joy of a life so conse- 
crated to service that there is left no 
thought of self, of a self-sacrifice so com- 
plete that self does not know that it is _ 
sacrificed—Lyman Abbott. 


Thursday, 5th. Out of the abundance of~ 
the heart the mouth speaketh. Matt. xti. 34. — 
The Lorp looketh on the heart. 1 Sam. — 
LUI. 7. 


One reason we do not pray better, I 
suppose, is that we are afraid of being 
answered. It is a very serious thing to 
pray; because we may be taken at our word. 
We must consent that God should order 
the answer. For instance; I pray in the 
morning that God will make me very useful 
to-day; it is a hazardous prayer. I may 
be taken at my word. Within an hour I 
may be called to very great usefulness, that 
will take a hundred dollars from my bank 
account. Now, if I don’t want to take that 
money, if it is called for, I have made a 
mistake in my prayer. Let us say what we 
mean.—Alexander McKenzie. 


Friday, 6th. J will not forget thee. Be- 
hold, I have graven thee upon the palms of 
my hand. Isa, xlix. 15, 16. 


You are engraven on hands from which 
you cannot be taken off, because you are in 
the heart from which you cannot be turned 
out—Rev. W. Marshall Johnson. 


Saturday, 7th. For the life of the flesh 
is m the blood; and I have given it to you 
upon the altar to make an atonement for 
your souls: for it 1s the blood that maketh 
an atonement for the soul. Lev. xvit. rt. 


Have we outlived the efficacy of the blood 
of Christ, and is the tale of His cross a 
sound from which all the music has gone 
forever? We need the sun to-day, as we 
have ever needed it; the wind is still the 
breath of health to our dying bodies; still 
we find in the earth the bread without which 
we cannot live; these are our friends of 


~ teous! 
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whom we never tire; can it be that the only 
thing of which we are weary is God’s 
answer to our soul’s deepest need? Shall 
we keep everything but the blood of Christ? 

Shall the cross go and the sun be left? 
Verily, as the sun withdrew at sight of that 
cross, and for the moment fled away, he 
would shine never more were that sacred 
tree hewn down by furious man. 

The blood of Christ: it is the fountain 
of immortality! The blood of Christ: it 
makes the soul’s summer warm and beau- 
The blood of Christ: it binds all 
heaven, with its many mansions and throngs 
without number, in holy and indissoluble 
security! My soul, seek no other stream 
in which to drown thy leprosy! My lips, 
speak no other song with which to charge 
your music! My hands, seek no other task 
with which to prove your energy! I would 
be swallowed up in Christ! I would be 
nailed to His cross. I would be baptized 
_ with His baptism. I would quail under the 
agony of His pain, that I might triumph 
with Him in the glory of His resurrection. 
_—Joseph Parker. 


‘Sunday, 8th. With whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow that is cast by turning. 
Has, 4. 17 (R. V.). 

' ‘Lhe sky said to the sea: 
Behold, from God I came, 


And though my clouds change endlessly 
Like Him I am the same. 


The sea said to the sky: 
Brother, ’tis so with me; 
My waves and tides go ever by, 
Yet day and night the same am J, 
Like God, eternally. 
—Selected. 


Monday, oth. Will God indeed dwell on 
_ the earth? behold, the heaven and heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee... . hear 
thou in heaven, thy dwelling place. 1 Kings 
Vit. 27, 30. 5 


“Why do we say in the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘Who art in heaven,’ since God is every- 
where?” asked a minister of some chil- 
dren. For a while no one answered. At 
last, seeing a little drummer boy who looked 
as if he could give an answer, the minister 
said, “Well, little soldier, what say you?” 
“Because it’s headquarters,’ replied the 
_ drummer.—Selected. 
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Tuesday, roth. J therefore so run, not as 
uncertainly; so fight I, not as one that beat- 
eth the air. 1 Cor. ix. 26. 


Every religious teacher from Paul down 
who has cut deeply into his age has been 
an intellectual athlete as well as a spirit- 
ual man.—John Brierly. 


Wednesday, 11th. There hath not failed 
one word of all his good promise. 1 Kings 
VU, 56. 

In your temptations run to the promises; 
they be our Lord’s branches hahging over 
the water, that our Lord’s silly, half- 
drowned children may take a grip of them; 
if you let that grip go, you will fall to the 
ground—Samuel Rutherford. 


Thursday, 12th. For I am the Lorp, I 
change not. Mal. wi. 6. 

It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, truth is so: 

That, howso’er I stray and range, 

Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 


I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 


—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Friday, 13th. Jf ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love. John xv. 
IO. 


Can you pray over everything you touch? 
That is what I call abiding. If you can’t 
you are not abiding. You are making an 
excursion when it suits youu—Charles M. 
Alexander. 


Saturday, 14th. For if our heart con- 
demn us, God is greater than our heart, 
and knoweth all things. 1 John iti. 20. 


What the particular thoughts or tempta- 
tions are that disquiet you, I know not; but 
whatsoever they are, look above them, and 
labor to fix your eye on that infinite good- 
ness which never faileth them that, by faith, 
do absolutely rely and rest upon it.—Robert 
Leighton. 


Sunday, 15th. Ve shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free. John 
Vit, 32. 

There are many paths by which a human 
soul comes to a high religious life. Some 
of them lead through suffering, through ser- 
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vice, through faith, through doubt, through 
patience, but there is none that leads 
through insincerity and cowardice—H. S. 
Pritchett. 


Monday, 16th. And the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall guard 
your hearts and your thoughts in Christ 
Jesus. Phil. w. 7 (R. V.). 


Many precious things we can give, but 
not peace. But our brother, Jesus Christ, 
can do more than wish it. He can bestow 
it, and when we need it most, He stands 
ever beside us, in our weakness and unrest, 
with His strong arm stretched out to help, 
and on His calm lips the old words—‘“My 
grace is sufficient for thee,” “My peace I 
give unto you.’—Alexander Maclaren. 


Tuesday, 17th. Behold, 
Lorp cometh.... 
pass in that day... 
it shall be light. 


the day of the 
and it shall come to 
. that at evening time 
Zech. xiv. 1, 6, 7. 


So I am watching quietly 
Every day, 

Whenever the sun shines brightly 
I rise and say, 

“Surely it is the shining of His face,” 

And look unto the gates of His high place 
Beyond the sea, 

For I know He is coming shortly 
To summon me. - 

And when a shadow elles across the window 
Of my room 

Where I am working my xappointed task, 

I lift my head to watch the door, and ask 
li He is come; 

And the Angel answers sweetly 
In my home,— 

“Only a few more shadows, 
And He will come.” : 

—Selected. 


Wednesday, 18th. Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God? Job. xi. 7. 
When he, the Spirit of truth is come 
. he shall receive of mine and shall 
show it unto you. John xvi. 13,-14. 


The Bible was not inspired to inform 
people upon subjects that they would be 
able in course of time to acquaint them- 
selves with without inspiration. God does 
not waste the Holy Spirit.—Selected. 


Thursday, roth. And the Lord went be- 


fore them .... by night in a pillar of fire 
. Wt gave light by night. Ex. xiii. 2r; 
4x1. 20. 
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Charles Kingsley once in a dark and 
misty night was cheerful, for he oe “There 
is light enough to get home.” 


Friday, 20th. My God shall eee all 
your need, according to his riches. Phil. 1. 
8. 

O the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God! Rom. x1. 33. 


Before our life can get depth into it, it © 
must get God into it. God is the only 
power that deepens lives. A life with no 
intention of God in it must be shallow. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Saturday, 21st. Times are not hidden | 
from the Almighty. Job. xxww. I. 


The crosses which we make for ourselves 
by restless anxiety as to the future are not 
the crosses that come from God. We show 
want of faith in Him by our false wisdom, 
wishing to forestall His arrangements, and 
struggling to supplement His providence by 
our own providence. The future is not yet 
ours; perhaps it never will be. If it comes, 
it may come wholly different from what we 
have foreseen. Let us shut our eyes, then, 
to that which God hides from us, and keeps 
in reserve in the treasures of His deep 


counsels. Let us worship without seeing; 
let us be silent; let us abide in peace. 
—Feénelon. 


Sunday, 22nd. J am among you as he 
that serveth. Luke xx. 27. 

As he is, so are we in this world. 1 John 
iv. 17. 

We shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is. 1 John ti. 2. 


Lead me, yea, lead me deeper into life, 
This Huet human life wherein Thou 
NESTE = 
And breathest still, 
divine. 

ANS ie O pitying Christ, where thee I 
seek, 

Here where the strife is fiercest; where the 
sun 

Beats down upon the highway thronged 
with men. 

And in the raging mart. O deeper lead 

My soul into the living world of souls 

Where thou dost move! 

But lead me, Man Divine, 
Where’er thou willst, only that I may find 
At the long journey’s end Thy image there, 
And grow more like to it. 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 


and hold’st thy way 
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Monday, 23rd. By the knowledge of him- 
self shall my righteous servant justify many. 
sa. lin. tr (R. V.). 


The end. of learning is to know God, and 
out of that knowledge to love Him, and 
to imitate Him, as we may the nearest, by 
possessing our souls of true virtue-—Muilton. 


Tuesday, 24th. Son, go work to-day in 
my vineyard. Matt. xxi. 28. 


To apprehend the life that is to be we 
must learn to think more largely and sa- 
credly- of the life that is now. We must 
enlarge the scope and measure of to-day, 
must identify to-day with what we call 
’ eternity—Charles Cuthbert Hall. 


Wednesday, 25th. The eternal God is thy. 


refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms. Deut. xxxvit. 27. 


Like the bird be thou, 

That for a moment rests 
Upon the topmost bough: 
He feels the branch to bend, 
And yet as sweetly sings, 
Knowing that he has wings. 


—Victor Hugo. 


Thursday, 26th. Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven ts 
perfect. Matt. v. 48. 


Imitation is the most acceptable part of 
worship; the gods had much rather man 
should resemble than flatter them :—Make 
sure that those to whom you come nearest 
be happier by your presence—Marcus Au- 
relius. 


Friday, 27th. Lord I believe; help thou - 


mine unbelief. Mark. ix.. 24. 


There is no unbelief! 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 

He trusts in God. 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
“Be patient, heart; light breaketh by and 
VAG 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees, neath winter’s field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 
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There is no unbelief! 
And still by day and night, unconsciously, 
The heart lives by the faith the lips decry, 
God knoweth why. 


—Charles Kingsley. 


Saturday, 28th. The earth ts full of the 
goodness of the Lorp. Ps. xxxtit. 5. 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday, 
Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 
* * * * * 
Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good 


are born, 
Out in the fields with God. 


—E. B. Browning. 


Sunday, 29th. Ve shall be holy: for I the 
Lorp your God am holy. Lev. xix. 2. 


Holiness is an infinite compassion for 
others; greatness is to take the common 
things of life and walk truly among them; 
happiness is a great love, and much serving. 
—Selected. 


Monday, 30th. Marvellous are thy works; 
and that my soul knoweth right well. Ps. 
CLUTLCLA: 


That far dim yesterday, by Galilee 
The deaf were made to hear, the blind to 


see, 
The lame to walk, the dumb to speak and 


sing; 

The dead were called to life, new joy to 
bring 

To broken hearts. ’Twas thus He walked 
with men. 

O wondrous yesterday! Would it were now, 
as then. ; 

The buds begin to burst, the streams to 
sing, 

The sparrows’ eggs to tnfold feathery 
wing ; 

The ripened fruit swiit follows billowy 
flower, 


The garnered sheaf now marks the autumn 


hour; 
The fall of down will cover winter grain, 
The sun return us mist, and snow and 
rain,— 
And we stand idly by, nor pause to say, 
“We thank Thee for the miracles to-day.” 
—Selected. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPICS. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


GOD’S OMNIPRESENCE. 


(September 8, Psalms cxxxix. 1-12.) 


If it is true that God is always with us 
why is it that fear haunts us, that dis- 
couragement visits us, and loneliness like 
a thick cloud envelops us? Isn't it be- 
cause we are holding Him off at arms length 
and do not desire an intimate acquaintance? 
We practically say to Him, “my mind ad- 
mits your omnipresence but my heart does 
not care to realize it.” Therefore, is it any 
wonder that we camp so often and so long 
in the Slough of Despond? 

2k * * * * 


It is an easy matter to state in three 
words, “God is everywhere,” but when we 
come to prove who and what God is and 
how He can be everywhere it is a different 
matter. So it were well for us at the out- 
set to realize that no searching will ever 
find Him out, and only through our own 
personal experience can He be everywhere. 
He must first be within us before we can 
see His presence in all things about us and 
though we cannot actually see Him, the 
light He sheds around Himself shows us 
plainly where He is. He who has not God 
within, will never see Him without. Then 
the first step in realizing the omnipresence 
of God is to let Him into our hearts. 


* XK ** XK 2K 


While’ God is everywhere, we realize His 
presence more. under some circumstances 
than under others. There often comes into 
the lives of those who have absolutely sub- 
mitted themselves to Him a feeling, a 
knowledge, a certainty that He is with 
them. In times of penitence, when in deep 
humility we beg His forgiveness for the be- 
setting sin which for a moment has mastered 
us, there comes into our hearts the still 
small voice saying, “Thy sins are forgiven.” 
In times of grief, when our senses seem be- 
numbed and our eyes blinded by rebellious 
tears, there enters a presence which says, 
“Weeping may endure for the night but 
joy cometh in the morning.’ And then in 
times of sacrifice and service, who can put 


into words the sense of His nearness to us 
as He whispers, “Well done thou good and 
faithful servant.” Those who have never 


felt God, in submission to His will, in_ 


times of penitence, in seasons of grief, and 
in self-sacrificing service for Him have 
much yet to learn of God’s omnipresence. 


GOD’S OMNISCIENCE. 
(September 15, Isaiah x1. 12-81.) 


If there is “no searching of His under- 
standing,’ how can we find God? 


“Where can I find Thee, Lord? Why, Thou 
art here . 
In every form of beauty which I meet, 
In skies that glow with gladness, and in 
sweet 
And holy hours, when silence seems dis- 
creet, 
Because the soul, 
most dear 
That calm, which means communion at 
Thy feet. 
How shall I find Thee but by being found 
Of Thee, Who searchest for me all the 
years? 
I yield my trembling heart; amid my tears 
I trust and grow in grace, I lose my fears; 


like evening, counts 


Yea, know that Thou art precious and | 


abound 

In all things till my heavenly crown ap- 
pears.” 
* * * * * 


In forming and pursuing our acquaintance 
with God let us first and last and all the 
time keep before our minds that He is our 
Father, and will never withhold any 
knowledge that it is necessary for us to 
have. We love our parents, relatives, and 
friends even if they do not tell us all their 
secréts. We are happy in their love even if 
the inner doors of their hearts are never 
opened. We never come to know a loved 
one perfectly and yet our love for them 
deepens year by year. Neither can we know 
God perfectly in this life, and yet He re- 
veals Himself to. us just as fast as we are 
able to receive Him. The hidden truths are 
the unnecessary truths, and if our knowl- 
edge of God is not on the increase, we can 
blame no one but ourselves. 


* * x * * 


Nature, science, history, and life every- 


ae 


- ous relief and a deep comfort. 
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where bespeak the presence, wisdom, and 
power of God, and yet many an anxious soul 
has cried out, “O that I knew where I 
might find Him.” But they have cried in 
vain. Why? For this reason, their anxiety 


_ was not so much from a desire to find God 


out as from a fear that He would find them 
out. It is a terrible sensation when it 
dawns upon us for the first time that God 
knows us wholly, and yet terrible and hu- 
miliating as this feeling is, it brings a joy- 
We feel 
much as a guilty child does after confessing 
his wrongdoings to his mother. Mother 
knows and I’m happy. 
* * * * * 


They that study God, shall renew their 
wisdom. And isn’t it wonderful beyond 
the power of human expression that God 
the maker of the universe, God who has no 


- equal, God the incomparable, invites us to 


seek Him, to leafn Him, and to become like 
Him? 


GOD'S OMNIPOTENCE. 
(September 22, 1 Chronicles xxix. 9-13.) 


Do you wish to rely upon God’s omnipo- 
tence as the source of your own power? 

One morning a student was called upon to 
lead in prayer with his class. In his prayer 
was this familiar petition, “O, Lord, fill us 
with Thy spirit.” As he sat down the pro- 
fessor arose and said: “Young man, do you 
know what you have asked for in asking to 
be filled with God? I know men who were 


filled with Him, but not until those were 


torn from them who were dearest to them, 
not until they had gazed into a casket, not 
until they had seen all their beautiful visions 
melt away.” To be filled with God means 
to be emptied of every selfish wish or de- 
sire. To rely upon Him as the source of 
power means sacrifice. Therefore, when 
we ask to be filled with His spirit let us re- 
member the possible consequences that are 
before us and be willing to meet them. 
God’s spirit leads into paths unknown. His 
power will impel you to perform such ser- 
vice, endure such hardness, and make such 
sacrifices as you’ve not dreamed of, but 
God Himself will be your blessed reward. 
* * * * * 


God is everywhere, God knows every- 
thing, God has all power in heaven and 
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earth, yet His omnipotence is limited, and 
that too, by the very thing which He gave 
man to make him a man—man’s will. He 
could have kept our wills, made machines of 
us, and run the universe on mechanical 
principles, but He chose to give man his 
will that he might exercise his own rights. 
He did this for our own profit and hap- 
piness: Did you ever think of the position 
God takes when He asks us to let Him use 
our wills, the gift He gave us? Did you 
ever think of all the blessings that come to 
us in His use of our will power? How we 
get ourselves back ennobled, purified, free, a 
thousand times more our own than ever be- 
fore? True, we become servants to another 
will, but it is a service that exalts us into 
royalty, for we become lords of ourselves. 
* * * * * 


“Talk about the power of Cesar, Na- 
poleon, Alexander, and other great generals 
and warriors of this earth,” said D. L. 
Moody, “why, it is nothing compared to 
the power of a man in communion with 
God.” Years ago God’s omnipotence sud- 
denly dawned upon the mind of a boy named 
Nicholas Herman. He was an awkward, 
uncouth lad seemingly fit for the most me- 
nial service, but so firmly did his belief be- 
come fixed upon God’s power, wisdom, and 
abiding presence that he entered a monas- 
tery and began to live as if these three 
things were the only realities of life. As 
by his awkwardness he broke everything he 
touched, he was put into the kitchen to 
wash the kettles, pots, and pans. But that 
kitchen became such a holy place that men 
traveled long distances, enduring many 
hardships, to converse with Nicholas Her- 
man. Some of his conversations and letters 
were published and were a power in the 
church many years after he was dead. 


HOME MISSIONS: RELIGIOUS PROGRESS IN OUR 
CITIES. 


(September 29, Jonah i. 1-3; iii. 1-10; iv. 9-11.) 


In viewing the city’s problems, its wick- 
edness, and crying evils, we must not for- 
get the thousands of evangelical organiza- 
tions that are at work in the midst of it, 
nor the foreigners who are at work Chris- 
tianizing their own people, nor the poli- 
tician who is fighting for the enforcement 
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of just laws, nor the men and women who 
are saying, “the saloon must go,” nor those 
who have given up all their wealth to city 
missions, nor the thousands of business men 
who are honest to the heart’s core, nor the 
thousand more of private citizens, both 
men and women, who have consecrated their 
lives to city missions. It would be impos- 
sible to give even a bird’s-eye view of the 
good forces at work in one city alone. Some 
cities seem to be literally honeycombed with 
rescue missions, yet if a great revival should 
break out in New York City, the people 
would be obliged to take turns going to 
church. This state of affairs is prevalent in 
hundreds of cities. What are you going to 
do about it? 


* * * * 


Someone has said that there are five great 
problems confronting city evangelization, 
the inrush of the foreign element, the rule 
of unworthy politicians, the dominance of 
the saloon, the greed for riches, the low 
standards of business integrity. These 
might all be summed up in two words, 
“commercial greed.” We who study the 
city mission problem from a distance want 
to believe that the foreigner is at the bot- 
tom of the city’s wickedness, but those who 
are contending with the city’s problems 
near at hand, while they admit the diffi- 
culties in the foreign element, say that a 
crying evil in the city wickedness is found 
in the city hall and in the offices and stores 
of the leading citizens. City life dulls the 
consciences of men and makes men keen 
in watching for the main chance, but blind 
to the great aim of living. 

* * * * * 


The one great comprehensive remedy for 
the perils of the city is the religion of Jesus 
Christ. And yet in every city we find 
churches which have moved up town into 
quieter and pleasanter quarters. In one 
city twelve down-town churches moved up 
town in a single decade, leaving not only the 
foreign element to their own devices, but 
the poorer and most gospel needy English 
speaking peoples with no churches to min- 
ister to them. Many professed Christians 
feel as the professor who expressed him- 
self in a prayer in a Salvation Army meet- 
ing felt, “O Lord, help me to forget all 
about my learning, help me to forget my 
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position in society, help me to get down on 
the level with these poor people, help me to 
—,’ but here his prayer was cut short by 
the captain who shouted, “O Lord, do help 
this poor learned fool.” And the big bass 
drum beat out a fervent “Amen.” O Chris- 
tian, with Christ’s example before you, 
never talk of getting down to reach a soul. 


* * * * * 


A valuable painting which hung in one of 
Europe’s galleries of fine arts was stolen 
from its frame. Years after an artist dis- 
covered it in the barroom of a tavern in 
Canada. Two men who had seen the picture 
came to see it. After looking at the grimy 
canvass in its cheap and broken frame they 
said it was not the stolen picture. The 
artist insisted that it was and at his own 
expense took it back to Europe, had it 
restored, hung in its own place in the old 
frame, surrounded it with a drapery that 
brought out its beauty, and then asked the 
men to come again to see it. At first sight 
one exclaimed, “It is the real painting!” 
It takes the Christian’s eye to detect the 
real thing in humanity. It is said that Dr. 
Guthrie once looked down on one of the 
most squalid, abandoned, and wicked quar- 
ters of Edinburgh, and exclaimed, “What 
a beautiful field.” 


RALLY TO THE WorRK! 


(October 6, Exodus xiv. 15; 2 Chronicles xxxi. 
20, 21.) 

When William Carey of missionary fame 
heard that his son Felix had become an 
ambassador, he simply said, “Felix has 
drivelled into an ambassador.” Carey meant 
that the honors of the world were as nothing 
compared to the service of Christ, and yet 
the world would rank Felix higher than his 
father. Thank God that the true test of 
our characters is not found in what the 
world says of our work, but rather in the 
kind of work we put into the world. If 
becoming an ambassador was the best ser- 
vice Felix could render the world, he had a 
right to fame, but evidently his father 
thought otherwise. In our work we must 
not only do the next thing but the best 
thing. 

* * * * * 

When President Roosevelt was police 
commissioner in New York City someone 
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told him of a young college student who 
said that there was nothing worth doing in 
the world and he proposed to be an idler. 
Mr. Roosevelt replied: “That fellow ought 
te be taken out and thrashed. I would 
rather take my chances with a black-mail- 
ing politician than with such as he.” A 
Christian Endeavorer once said, “O put me 
on. the missionary committee for there is 
nothing to do there.”’ The trouble with 
these young people was they had no desire 
to work. Work springs out of a desire to 
work, not always the kind of work we want, 
but always and surely work. A soul never 
yet desired to work for Christ that didn’t 
soon have the opportunity. 


* K * Ok *« 


It is said that when William Lloyd Gar- 
rison became a Christian he desired that 
Christianity should enter every detail of his 
life. His handwriting was very poor so he 
set at work to improve it and his penman- 
ship became remarkable for its distinct- 
ness. The rallying point of many of us 
should begin with the details of our daily 
life. What makes the greensward of my 
neighbor’s dooryard look so beautiful and 
restful to me? The innumerable little 
slender blades of grass. So it is the innu- 
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merable little slender blades of our Christian 
living that make us a comfort, joy, and 
beauty to the world. A single act may mar 
our lives, just as a single lost stitch mars 
the whole web. No one can serve God with 
all his heart who does not look after the 
blades and stitches of his daily life. 
* * * * * 


Raphael was once asked how he painted 
his marvelous pictures, and he replied, “I 
dream dreams and I see visions, and then 
I paint my dreams and my visions.” 
Dreams are a pretty good indication of the 
real desires and purposes of the heart. 
David Brainard once said that his very 
night dreams were of winning souls to 
Christ. When we get where we dream of 
Christ’s work, isn’t it a good proof that 
His work is very near our hearts? We are 
not likely to rally to the work unless we 
see something to do. Our rallying should 
begin with getting new visions, forming 
new plans which would embody higher 
ideals. No matter what phase of Chris- 
tian work we enter, we find “growth” 
stamped upon it. For our own good Christ 
has left us free to devise ways and means 
for that growth. Get your vision at once, 
for the King’s business requires haste. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
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THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 
(September 8, Numbers xxi. 1-9; John iii. 14, 15.) 


The Hebrew hosts stayed for thirty days 
under the shadow of Mount Hor, until the 
days of mourning for Aaron were fulfilled, 
and then moved southwards, rounding the 
mountains of Edom. But the way was 
more than usually trying, as the water ran 
short, and the people loathed the manna 
and called it vile. Forgetting all God’s 
‘goodness and care they bitterly reproached 
Him, and were terribly punished. They 
were bitten by the serpents that still abound 
in that locality, and were only delivered 
when Moses placed a serpent of brass on 


a pole, and bade the sufferers look and be 
healed. Our Lord found in this incident 
a vivid type of Sin in its consequences and 
the Cross in its saving power. 

Tue SERPENTS. It is interesting that 
modern travelers have found the neighbor- 
hood, where Israel was then encamped, in- 
fested with serpents. “The sand,” says one, 
“showed everywhere tracks of these rep- 
tiles. My guide told me they were very 
numerous in these parts.” Another writes, 
that a large and very mottled snake was 
brought to him, marked with fiery red spots 
and stripes. From its teeth it evidently be- 
longed to one of the most poisonous kinds. 
The Bedouin told him that they were in 
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terror of these creatures, which were very 
numerous in the locality. 

The serpent has always been regarded as 
the symbol of Evil and Temptation. It is 
the one creature that exerts a fascinating 
power over its victims, and fastens them 
with its glittering eye; it steals on them 
with noiseless and unperceived motion; it 
twines itself around them so that they can- 
not fly or resist; and finally its stroke leaves 
an almost imperceptible wound, but the 
poison has passed into the blood, from which 
there is no recovery. There is yet another 
point of analogy. The serpent will appear 
for months together to be dead, then it will 
awake, and as a naturalist tells us, will 
outclimb the monkey, outswim the fish, out- 
leap the zebra, outwrestle the athlete, and 
crush the tiger. The ubiquitousness of the 
serpent has often been referred to by trav- 
elers. “It finds its way everywhere, over 
every fence and barrier, into every corner 
and recess; it appears where least expected, 
and where men think that they are secure.” 

What wonder then that from the earliest 


times men have regarded the serpent as. 


their most dangerous enemy, and have 
adopted it as the symbol of temptation. It 
was in this light that our Lord took this 
incident of the old Hebrew history. He 
likened our race to a vast camp, which had 
been invaded by- serpents, and from their 
bites much people had died. If each of us 
will examine himself, must there not be a 
deep and general admission that it is even 
so? The poison-is in our blood, the sin- 
uous folds have twined around our natures, 
and the fascination holds us in its spell. 

Tue BrAzEN SERPENT. It is remarkable 
that whilst the serpent in all countries is 
held to be the representative of evil, it has 
been almost universally held to be the sym- 
bol of healing. Perhaps this came to be so 
because it was discovered that poisons 
make the most valuable medicines. The 
visitor to Pompeii will come on shop after 
shop, the wreathed serpent forms outside 
of which bear evidence of its having been 
devoted to the physician or apothecary. 
There was fitness, therefore, in the brazen 
serpent being elevated to cure the virus of 
the serpent’s fangs. 

But of course the Divine thought lay far 
deeper. Moses did not take one of the ser- 
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pents and suspend it on a pole, but the 
brazen effigy represented all serpents. It 
would have been in vain to deal with one 
of these venemous reptiles, for where one 
was destroyed, there were thousands more 
at work. It was necessary that an ideal and 
representative snake should be impaled. 
When they saw the brazen serpent hanging 
helpless and motionless “on the tree,” they 
were taught, not that this or that serpent 
was powerless to hurt them further, but 
that the whole brood of them were hence- 
forth to be regarded as defeated and power- 
less. From that moment the tiny child 
might play at the hole of the asp, as the 
prophet says, because by God’s appointment, 
the danger was ended, and the power of 
death slain. Nothing could more eloquently 
or forcibly have convinced the congrega- 
tion that there was no further need for 
alarm. , 
We can understand now what Jesus 
Christ meant, when He told Nicodemus that 
the Son of Man must be lifted up, as the 
serpent was. “He bore our sins in his 
own body on the tree.” He did more, He 
was made sin for us (2 Cor. v. 21). He was 
absolutely sinless, so far as His own char- 
acter was concerned, but for our salvation, 
He stood before the universe, as the scape- 
goat of old, on whom all the sins of Israel 
had been confessed, and who was regarded 
as identified with them. So the world’s 
sin was represented by the sinless Redeemer. 
All the iniquities of sinners were made to 
meet in Him. “The Lord laid on him the 
iniquity of us all.” (Isa. liii. 6.) When 
then Jesus died, it was made clear that we 
must believe that sin has been dealt with, 
that its power to hurt is broken, that death 
is robbed of its sting and the grave of its 
victory, and that he who had the power of 
death is brought to nought (Heb. ii. 14). 
As we look at the lifeless body of Jesus, 


_we may rejoice, that through His sore suf- 


fering, and for those who are identified with 
Him, sin and the power of the Devil are 
absolutely devoid of power to harm us, and 
for us through His death there are life and 
liberty. forevermore. The Lamb of God, 
which was slain, has slain the enmity in 
Himself, and has taken away the sin of the 
world. 
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Lirrep Up. Moses set the brazen serpent 
on a pole, from which the banner was gen- 
erally displayed, so that it might be visible 
throughout the camp, that mothers might 
lift their children, and sons their aged 
fathers, so as to behold it. “So must the 
Son of man be lifted up.” 

The lifting up of men generally arises 
from their genius, their wealth, their birth; 
men have sprung from the ranks of labor 
and obscurity to positions of immense in- 
fluence and popularity. But our Lord has 
not been lifted up by any of these methods. 
His lifting up to the right hand of the 
Majesty on high was due to His willing- 
ness to stoop to the lowest depths. “He 
became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross, wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a 
‘name which is above every name” (Phil. ii. 
8, 9). Because He did for men, what no 
one else has done or could do, ministering 
to their dire need, washing away their sins, 
and entering for them into the position of 
being the sin-bearer of the race, He is 
now lifted up to be a Prince and a Saviour 
(Acts iii. 12-18). 

TueE Loox. The dying Israelite was re- 
quired to look to the brazen serpent, and 
he was healed. Immediately the virus 
ceased to work, the swollen limbs returned 
to their normal size, and health sparkled in 
the dimming eyes. A look was all that was 
needed, but it could not be dispensed with. 
- To refuse to look was to suffer still and 
succumb. But there was life in a look. 

Similarly our Lord lays the stress on be- 
lieving.- “Whosoever believeth shall not 
perish, but-shall have everlasting life.” It 
is not enough to believe about Christ, but m 
Him. The Greek word is ito. There 
must be the movement of the soul towards 
Him, as the Saviour, Friend and King. 
There may be no vision, no rapture, no 
conscious joy, but if the soul turns its eyes 
of yearning, of trust, of hope towards the 
Lord Who died, it is enough, it “has passed 
from death unto life’ (John v. 24). 


GoLpEN TEXT. 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. John iu. 14, 15. 


As Moses lifted up the. 
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MOSES PLEADING WITH ISRAEL. 


(September 15, Deuteronomy vi. 1-15.) 


Moses had finished the active work of his 
life. He had successfully brought Israel 
across the desert, and had conquered east- 
ern Palestine, with the exception of the 
portions reserved there for the Moabites 
and Ammonites, who had sprung from Lot. 
It was now time for the nation, which, be- 
neath his skillful guidance, Rad become a 
highly disciplined force, to cross from the 
eastern to the western side of the Jordan 
and claim their entire inheritance. 

The great leader and lawgiver knew that 
he was not to go over, and that his end was 
near; he set himself, therefore, to complete 
and crown his lifework by impressing upon 
the people, in the strongest possible manner, 
the importance of cleaving to God, and ob- 
serving all the ordinances and commands 
which had been delivered to them through 
him. The first thirty chapters of this book 
record his pleadings with Israel. He ap- 
peals to every motive which commonly 
exerts on men a constraining force. Grati- 
tude, reason, self-interest, fear, reward— 
all are in turn made use of to induce the 
chosen race to walk in the way of the 
Lord, to fear Him, and to keep His com- 
mandmenits. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF RELIGION AND MoRALS 
on NATIONAL Prosperity. “That it may be 
well with thee.” It was an axiom in the 
Hebrew commonwealth that the climate 
was propitious or otherwise, as the people 
obeyed or disobeyed the Divine precepts 
(Deut. xxviii. 15-24; 1 Kings viii. 35; Joel 
ii. 18). There is evidently a much closer 
relationship between us and the world 
around us than we are accustomed to think, 
else how could the apostle speak of the 
whole creation groaning and travailing in 
sympathy with our sin, and ultimately being 
delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God?-As a man’s morals have an immediate 
and direct effect upon the condition of his 
body, so the morals of a nation or mankind 
have a distinct effect on his material en- 
vironment, on the clouds above and on the 
earth beneath. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to learn 
that Moses told the Hebrew race that their 
obedience or the reverse would deeply and 
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permanently affect their well-being in the 
newly given land. He describes it as a 
land flowing with milk and honey,—the 
milk of cows or goats indicating the rich 
pasture lands, whilst the honey suggested 
the carpeting of flowers, which in the 
springtime made the land of promise ex- 
traordinarily beautiful. The tinkle of the 
cowbell and hum of bees are welcome 
sounds, not only to lovers of nature, but to 
those who desire to see the material pros- 
perity of their fatherland. 

It is a. solemn question to ask whether 
we have not lessons to learn from the fail- 
ure or abundance of crops, from the cheap- 
ness or dearness of provisions, and from the 
prevalance or scarcity of employment for 
our people. These apparently do not come 
or depart at haphazard, but are subject to 
moral conditions. 

Tue Unity oF Gop. (4.) This is the 
first item in the creed of the Jew, the Chris- 
tian, and the Moslem. Jesus quoted these 
very words, as the first commandment of all. 
“There is none other commandment greater 
than these” (Mark xii. 28-34). The Jews 
were strict monotheists. This was the one 
truth which Mahomet taught a decadent 
age, when there was every fear that it 
would be obliterated amid the superstitions 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. Those 
who have visited Benares can never forget 
the protest of the White Mosque against the 
idolatries of the heathen city, where apes 
and cows, dumb statues and holy beggars, 
by the hundred, are objects of worship. 

We must never forget, as Christians, that 
our doctrine of the Trinity must be held 
consistently with the unity of God. We are 
monotheists, for us there is but one God, 
the Father, of Whom are all things (1 Cor. 
vili. 6; Eph. iv. 6). It is a mistake, there- 
fore, in uttering the benediction to say, The 
Blessing of God the Father, of God the Son, 
and of God the Holy Ghost, etc. It should 
be pronounced thus, The Blessing of God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, etc. In the 
act of baptism, notice that the candidate is 
to be baptized into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

This revelation of the unity of God was 
unique. No other nation under the heaven 
held it. It was the special prerogative of 
the chosen people to stand alone in all the 
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earth as its custodians. Mark that injunc- 
tion to love Jehovah. There are times when 
it seems impossible to obey it. But, note, 
that we are not called upon to love with our 
heart alone, which stands for our emotional 
nature, nor with our soul, which repre- 
sents our individuality, but with our might. 
We can all command our actions, and can 
do things by the force of our volition; and 
if we will only love God thus, putting Him 
first, doing what is right towards Him and 
our fellows, not because we like it, but be- 
cause we choose to do so; we shall find 
quite wonderfully that our emotional and 
heart life will fall in line. Do what is right, 
and kind, and good, and you will come to 
love these things for their own sake. 

Arps TO Memory. (6-12). The key note 
to this moving paragraph is given in the 
last verse, “Beware lest thou forget.” It 
might have served Kipling for his noble 
Recessional. “Lest we forget, lest we for- 
get.” 

It is easy to forget when we are enjoying 
days of sunny prosperity, and when pos- 
sessions come to us without effort. Israel 
was to inherit great and goodly cities which 
they had not built, vines and olives they had 
not planted, good things they had not 
earned, and wells they had not dug. To ob- 
tain these things so easily was all the greater 
temptation to forget. When men have 
madea good position for themselves by in- 
defatigable toil they value them the more, 
and if they are at all religious, they are the 
more grateful to God for all His goodness 
and mercy. When, however, they have been 
born to wealth, when the advantages of re- 
finement and education come to them nat- 
urally, when they have never known what it 
was to be without them, it is much harder 
to be grateful and thankful. Under these 
circumstances there is much more need to 
say to the soul, “Forget not all his bene- 
fits.” 

It is recorded of an Egyptian monarch, 
that there was a chamber in his palace, of 
which he only had the key, which was fur- 
nished as a shepherd’s hut}; and there he 
spent some part of each day, surrounded 
by the barrenness and simplicities of his 
earlier life, lest he might become proud 
and imperious. Let us remember what we 
were, what we might have been, and what 
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we are, so that we may not wander from the 
Lord Who “brought us forth out of the land 
of Egypt, from the house of bondage.” 

Moses desired the people to take means 
to keep his injunctions before them. (1) 
They were to ponder them in their hearts. 
(6, 7.) And we ought to read our Bibles 
regularly, meditating on their precepts, and 
speaking of them to our friends. (2) They 
were to teach them to their children. (8.) 
Nothing can be of more importance than to 
engraft the Word of God on the susceptible 
and receptive memory of children, not mak- 
ing it a task, or a penalty, but repeating it 
so often, that almost without realizing it, 
the young ones may acquire its sacred 
rhythm. (3) They were to keep it before 
their eyes. (8, 9.) This command led ulti- 
mately to the phylacteries of the Pharisees. 
It was easier for them to wear the little 
bundles of texts on their foreheads, than 
obey them. It is a sad calamity when the 
literal obedience to the letter makes us ob- 
livious of the spirit of a command. But 
without going to that extreme, it is doubt- 
less helpful to have the beautiful and in- 
spiring words of God’s Word illuminated 
and inscribed on the walls of our houses, or 
schools, or places of worship. 

Let us not forget that closing word of 
“the jealousy of God.” (15.) He cannot 
bear that our affections should be alienated 
from Him. That they should be so, causes 
Him pain and grief. The intensity of His 
love involves the passion of His desire to 
have the whole of our life’s devotion and 
energies. Let us not withhold them from 
the great Lover of our souls. 


GotpeN Text: Beware lest thou forget 
the Lord. Deut. vt. 12. 


THE DEATH OF MOSES. 
(September 22, Deuteronomy xxxiv. 1-12.) 


We cannot suppose that the sudden out- 
burst of impetuous temper at Meribah— 
when his spirit was agitated by a fierce 
whirlwind of wrath, as a storm sweeping 
down some mountain rent on an inland 
lake—could remain without chastisement. 
As far as the east is from the west, so far 
had that transgression been removed. But 
though the remission was complete, yet the 
result lingered on in his life, and shut him 
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out from an experience which should have 
been the crown of his career. 

If one act of mistrustful anger laid Moses, 
the friend and servant of God, in a-desert 
grave on the frontiers of the land, what may 
it not do for us? 

Its Loneiness. That majestic spirit 
had ever lifted itself, like some unscaled 
peak, amid other men. Into its secrets no 
foot had intruded, no human eye had 
peered. Alone it wrought and suffered, 
and met God, and legislated for the people. 
But its loneliness was never more apparent 
than when, unattended even by Joshua, he 
passed up to die amid the solitudes of 
Nebo. Alone he trod the craggy steep; 
alone he gazed on the fair landscape; alone 
he lay down to die. 

But in that loneliness there is a fore- 
shadowing of the loneliness through which 
each of- us must pass, unless caught up to 
meet the Lord in the air. In that solemn™ 
hour human voices will fade away, beloved 
forms retire, familiar scenes dim to the 
sight. Silent and lonely, the spirit migrates 
to learn for itself the great secret. Happy 
the man, who anticipating the moment, can 
say: “Alone, yet not alone, my Saviour 
is with me. He Who went this way by 
Himself is now re-treading it at my side.” 


Irs MetHop. We die, as Moses did, “by 
the word of the Lord.” Let us substitute 
“kiss” for “word.” Is not this the manner 
in which all saints die? Their deaths are 
precious to the Lord, and after the troubled 
day of life—agitated in its early morning 
by the trumpet calling to battle; fretted 
through an overcast noon by the pressure 
of its responsibilities and cares; lit in the 
evening by the rays of a stormy sunset, 
piercing through the cloud drift, the tired 
spirit sinks down upon the couch, which the 
hands of God had spread; and He bends 
over it to give it its goodnight kiss, as in 
earliest days the mother had done to the 
wearied child. That embrace, however, is 
the threshold, not of a long night of in- 
sensibility, but of an awakening in the su- 
pernal light of the everlasting morning. 

Its SeputcuRE. We are told that “the 
Lord buried him in a valley in the land of 
Moab,” in spite of the opposition of the 
Evil One, as Jude tells, us, who contended 
with the archangel who had been sent to 
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secure that noble deserted shrine. God 
cared for the dead body of His child. Not 
even the king of terrors could make it dis- 
tasteful to the Father’s love. Though in 
ruins, the temple was precious. And so 
even a band of angels was not permitted to 
perform the sacred work of interment. We 
are told that He buried him; as if the 
Almighty would not delegate the sacred 
office to any inferior hand. Andi is it not at- 
tributable to the love of God, that through 
the love of friendly hearts, the last rites are 
rendered to the bodies which Christ has 
purchased? 


Irs Purpose. We are told that “the chil- 
dren of Israel wept for Moses thirty days” ; 
and if we connect this statement with the 
fact of the unknown grave, we shall be able 
to discern the Divine purpose in its con- 
cealment. We often underrate the living, 
and have to wait until they are removed 
from us to estimate them truly. 

Few men have had greater claims on their 
fellows than Moses. He had sacrificed his 
high position in Pharaoh’s court to bear his 
people as a nurse through the ailments of 
their childhood. He had enjoyed unpara- 
lleled opportunities of fellowship with God. 
He had wielded uncommon power. At the 
bidding of his faith winds had brought 
meat; rocks had gushed with water springs; 
the sea had parted and met; the desert floor 
had been strewn with food. Is it not more 
than likely that, if the Lord had not con- 
cealed his grave, the valley of Bethpeor 
would have become a second Mecca, trod- 
den by the feet of pilgrims from all the 
world? It was best to make such idolatry 
impossible. The hidden grave forced the 
people to turn from earth to heaven. 

The law came by Moses; but Moses 
stands on the plains of history as the em- 
bodiment, as he was also the vehicle, of the 
moral law, whether given from Sinai or 
written on the fleshy tablets of the human 
heart. 

It was in perfect keeping with this con- 
ception that there was no decay in his nat- 
ural vigor. His eye was as a falcon’s, his 
step lithe and elastic, his bearing erect. He 
did not die of disease, or amid the decrepi- 


tude of old age; “he was not, because God’ 


took him.” Time had only made him ven- 
erable, but not weak. And thus he repre- 
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sents God’s holy law, which cannot grow 
outworn or senile, but always abides in its 
pristine and perfect strength, though it can- 
not bring us into God’s rest. 


Precious in the sight of 
Psa. 


GOLDEN TEXT: 
the Lord is the death of his saints. 
CHUL. 5. 


REVIEW. 
(September 29, Psalms ciii. ¢.) 


The theme of our review is the mercy of 
God—unmerited, full of grace and truth, 
plenteous and overflowing. It was abun- 
dantly manifested throughout the wilderness 
march of the Hebrew race. 

The peninsula of Sinai, which was their 
sojourn for forty years, has been compared 
to a huge wedge, driven into the Red Sea, 
and splitting it into two long tongues or 
arms. It consists of two parts. First, there 
is a vast limestone plateau of irregular sur- 
face, which occupies two thirds of the 
area; and south of this a tangled mass of 
mountains, gradually rising in height 
towards the southwest or south. The 
plateau is a region nearly without water, the 
ground is hard and covered by small flints, 
and the only vegetable product is a kind of 
coarse grass, dry and dead during the 
greater part of the year, but bursting into 
fresh life at the approach of spring. The 
most striking feature of the mountainous 
region is the intervening valleys, which 
sometimes expand to a mile in breadth, are 
watered to some extent by springs, and are 
covered with a thin veil of vegetation. 
Probably in ancient times, the peninsula 
was better watered and more thickly wooded 
than at present. But still the features of 
the scenery must always have seemed sterile 
and forbidding to eyes which had been ac- 
customed to the rich cultivation of the 
land of the Nile. But all the asperity and 
difficulties of their environment were re- 
quired to more fully test the quality of the 
Hebrew race, and give opportunity for the 
display of the Divine mercy. Up to then 
the children of Israel appeared to be little 
else than a mere rabble of worthless slaves, 


who had escaped from the yoke of cruel 


masters, and who might, in the course of 
one or two decades, melt away and dis- 
appear from the earth. It was due to the 
experiences of the wilderness that they be- 
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came one of the greatest nations of the 
world; ‘and of those experiences, none was 
more remarkable than the goodness and 
mercy of God. 


Gop’s Mercy 1n Supptyinc Tuer Dairy 
Neeps. (Ex. xvi. 1-15.) “He clave the 
rocks in the wilderness, and gave them to 
Giri... He rained down manna for 
ameur, to eat... . He rained feathered 
fowls as the sand of the sea (Ps. Ixxviii. 15- 
29; and refs.). It is likely that the flocks 
and herds, in which Israel had great pos- 
sessions, were scattered far and wide over 
the face of the peninsula, in search of pas- 
ture, as those of the Bedouin; but for the 
great mass of the people, there was the daily 
provision of manna, and of water, as the 
river followed them (Joshua v. 12; 1 Cor. 
x. 4). 


-It was daily mercy: unwearied and un- 


ceasing mercy: mercy, which refused to be 
provoked to holding back the supplies, what- 
ever the sin and ingratitude of the people 
might be. Mlany of us have reason to be 
thankful for similar dealings. Though we 
have neglected God, He has not forgotten 
us, still He has opened His hand to satisfy 
our hunger and has made our cup overflow. 


Gov’s Mercy IN SPITE OF PROVOCATION. 
(Ex. xxxii.) “How oft did they provoke 
him in the wilderness, and grieve him in 
the desert; yea, they turned back and 
tempted God, and limited the Holy One of 
Israel. But he, being full of compassion, 
forgave their iniquity, and destroyed them 
not; yea many a time turned he his anger 
away and did not stir up all his wrath” Ps. 
Ixxviii. 40, 41, 38). Take the experiences 
related in the book of Numbers in chapters 
xi.-xxi. They well maintain the inscrip- 
tion, with which they are introduced, “The 
people were as murmurers, speaking evil 
in the ears of the Lord (xi. 1). They wept 
again (4); Moses heard them weeping 
throughout their families (10); he de- 
sired to be killed out of hand rather than 
te continue to bear the burden (14, 15). 
All the congregation wept at the report of 
the spies, and murmured (xiv. 1,2). They 
tempted’ God for the proverbial “ten times” 
(22). “The people chode with Moses” 
Ges ae 

But, how true are the words of Isaiah, 
“They rebelled and grieved his Holy 
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Spirit, therefore he was turned to be their 
enemy and fought against them; then he 
remembered the days of old” (Isa. Ixiii. 10- 
12). He never abandoned His people, never 
ceased to watch over them and care for 
them, never disowned them. His love would 
not let them go. What a lesson there is 
here for us all. We have murmured and 
rebelled hundreds of times. We have 
broken His statutes and not kept His com- 
mandments; He has visited our transgres- 
sion with the rod and.our iniquity with 
stripes, nevertheless He has not utterly taken 
His lovingkindness from us, nor suffered 
His covenant to fail. He has not broken 
His covenant, nor altered the thing that 
had gone out of His lips (Ps. Ixxxix. 34). 


Gov’s Mercy in Givinc IsRAEL THE 
Ricot or Access To Himsetr. (Ex. xl.; 
Lev. xvi.). Guided by the pillar of cloud 
the host climbed the long ascent to Sinai. 
On their right hand and their left, says 
Dean Stanley, rose long successions of 
lofty rocks, forming a vast avenue, like the 
approaches which they had seen leading to 
the Egyptian temples, between colossal fig- 
ures of men and of gods. At the end of 
this broad avenue, rising immediately out 
of the level plain, towered the massive cliffs 
of Sinai, like the huge altar of a natural 
temple. In this sanctuary, secluded from 
all earthly things, arrived, as it must have 
seemed to them, at the very end of the 
world, they awaited the revelation of God. 

The Eternal was to be revealed to them. 
He did not come to them in outward form, 
for if He had they would have seized upon 
that outward semblance, and would have 
reproduced it, making it the object of their 
idolatrous veneration; so God spoke out 
of the midst of the fire, they heard the voice 
of words, but saw no similitude, only they 
heard a voice (Deut. iv. 11, 12).. 

The people could not bear that spectacle 
of burning glory. They could not bear that 
voice. They came to Moses, saying, “Speak 
thou with us, and we will hear; but let not 
God speak with us, lest we die” (Ex. xx. 
18, Qi; xxiv. 15-18). 

God yielded in mercy to their request. 
He allowed them to see His glorious beauty 
in the face of Moses, which shone with 
celestial brightness; and then in the Shechi- 
nah, which shone between the cherubim. 
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He descended to dwell among them in the 
pavilion or tent, with which He accom- 
panied their march. He went before them 
in a cloud by day, and brooded over them 
in fire by night. He accepted their worship, 
permitted their representative to hold face 
to face fellowship with Himself, and from 
time to time gave sensible proofs of His 
residence among them. They were a people 
for His own possession; He dwelt with 
them and walked with them; and there was 
constant and familiar intercourse between 
them and His mercy seat. 

But. with us, the marvel is even greater. 
We have boldness to enter into the Holiest 
by the blood of Jesus. For us the right is 
reserved at any hour, and under all circum- 
stances, of having audience with the Eternal 
God. Sinners as we are, who might well 
dread the consuming fire of His Holiness, 
we are permitted to stand where angels veil 
their faces with their wings. 

Gop’s Mercy In Taxtnc Moses to Him- 
seLF. Josephus adds to the brief Scripture 
record, “He withdrew from the camp amid 
the tears of the people, the women beating 
their breasts, and the children giving way 
to uncontrollable emotion. At a certain 
point of the ascent, he made a sign to the 
weeping multitude to advance no further, 
and pursued his way.” “Then the, Al- 
mighty with a divine kiss removed the soul 
of Moses.” The soul fled, and the body was 
buried by no human hands in a ravine of 
the mountains; but where, no man knew. 

There was mercy here. Mercy, that in 
spite of his disobedience, he received so 
great a reward. Mercy, that so clear an 
evidence was.given of the superiority of the 
soul to death. Mercy, that in after days the 
peoples’ heart and mind should be set, not 
on the spot where his body was entombed, 
but on the bright world into which he had 
entered. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The 
Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous im mercy. Ps. cit. 8. 


JOSHUA, ISRAEL’S NEW LEADER. 


(October 6, Joshua i. 1-11.) 


As Joshua stoed on the threshold of his 
great work, he was repeatedly bidden to be 
“strong and of a good courage.” Some 
little time before the death of his predeces- 
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sor, a great convocation of all Israel had 
been summoned, at which Moses had sol- 
emnly transferred his office to his succes- 
sor, and had given him a charge, saying, 
“Be strong and of a good courage; for 
thou must go with this people unto the 
land.” And now the voice of God reiterates 
the charge and repeats the injunction. 

May not this reiterated appeal indicate 
that the heart of Joshua misgave him, and 
that he was conscious of his utter inade- 
quacy to fulfill the commission that was 
thrust upon him? Probably he had never 
dreamt of so high an honor, so vast a re- 
sponsibility. He had been content to be 
Moses’ minister, satisfied to wait below, 
while his master passed into the cloud to 
hold fellowship with God; staying in the 
tent to serve Moses if he were required, or 
in his absence to guard its contents; jealous 
for his master’s honor, when Eldad and 
Medad prophesied; glad that all the glories 
of the conquest of eastern Palestine decked 
with laurels the closing days of the great 
leader. 

When, therefore, the call came to him to 
assume the office which Moses was vacating, 
his heart failed him, and he needed every 
kind of encouragement and stimulus, both 
from God and man. “Be strong,’ means 
that he felt weak; “Be of good courage,” 
means that he was affrighted; “Be not thou 
dismayed,” means that he seriously con-— 
sidered whether he would not have to give 
up the task. He was a worm and no man: 
how should he deliver Israel? It is when 
men are in this condition that God ap- 
proaches them with the summons to under- 
take vast and overwhelming responsibilities. 

Let us consider the sources of Joshua’s 
strength. 

(1) A Fairurut Past. In his case, as 
always, the eternal rule held good, that 
faithfulness in a few things is the condition 
of rule over many things; and the loyalty 
of a servant is the stepping-stone to the 
royalty of the throne. The previous years 
of Joshua’s past had been full of high and 
noble endeavor. For forty years, if Jo- 
sephus be correct in his statement as to his 
age at. the death of Moses, he shared the 
slavery and sorrows of a captive race. His 
childish eyes must have become accustomed 
to witnessing the brutality of the Egyptian 
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taskmasters, even if his own shoulders were 
not torn by their cruel whips. As a scion 
of one of the leading families of Ephraim 
(Num. xiii. 8, 16) he may have taken some 
leading part in the marshalling of the Exo- 
dus, and there approved himself as worthy 
of all trust. His conflict with Amalek; his 
good report of the land of promise; his 
refusal to take any part in the disas- 
trous attack on the Canaanites; his eager- 
ness for the good name and fame of 
Moses; his patient endurance of the weary 
years of wandering—all prove that his was 
no common character. This summons of 
Joshua to the leader’s place in Israel was 
the guerdon of more than eighty years of 
faithful service. 


(2) <A Distinct Catt. “Arise, go over 
this Jordan.” Joshua’s task was a very diffi- 
cult one. The people of Canaan were well 
versed in the arts and sciences of the time, 
acquired from commerce with the Phcenic- 
ians on the north, and the Egyptians on the 
south. One of the most interesting discov- 
eries of recent years has shown that the Hit- 
tites were a great people, highly cultured, 
and of sufficient importance to rival Assyria 
and Egypt. It seemed preposterous to sup- 
pose that a nation of a few years of exist- 
erice was so soon to dispossess nations that 
had gained the country by conquest and 
were prepared to fight for every inch of ter- 
_ritory by the most approved methods of 
warfare. It is clear that the reiterated as- 
surance of God to settle Israel by means of 
Joshua, must have been a great source of 
strength to him. 

The supreme inquiry for each of us, 
when summoned to a new work, is—not 
whether we possess sufficient strength or 
qualification for it, but—if we have been 
called to it of God; and when that is so 
there is no further cause for anxiety. If 
it is in His plan that we should march 
through a river, or attack a walled town, or 
turn to flight an army, we have simply to 
go forward. He will make the mountains 
a way. Rivers will dry up; walls will fall 
down; armies shall be scattered as snow in 
Salmon. There is no such thing as impos- 
sibility, when God says, “Forward, soul: 
arise, go over this Jordan!” 


(3) Tuer SENSE OF THE PRESENCE OF 
Gop. “As I was with Moses, so I will be 
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with thee. I will not fail thee, nor forsake 
thee.” There was one particular in which 
Joshua would always come far behind his 
great predecessor. Both were in necessary 
and constant communication with God; but 
Joshua had to seek counsel through the 
high priest, whereas Moses had enjoyed 
direct intercourse with God, “speaking unto 
him face to face, as a man speaketh unto 
his friend.” ‘Still, Joshua, the son of Nun, 
was equally sure of the personal compan- 
ionship of his great Ally, though he lacked 
the direct vision. : 

All through the arduous campaign that fol- 
lowed, nothing could daunt Joshua’s cour- 
age, whilst that assurance was ever ringing 
its silver tones in the belfry of his memory— 
“T will be with thee.” Ah, it is well when 
we can so encourage ourselves in God! 
Who can wax faint-hearted whilst He holds 
the right hand, saying, “Fear not, I am 
with thee!” 

(4) Tue INDWELLING oF THE WorD oF 
Gop. “This book of the law shall not de- 
part out of thy mouth; but thou shalt medi- 
tate therein day and night.” Words pass 
on to men the heroic thoughts which thrilled 
the souls of those who spake them first. 
There are words, as there are strains of 
music, which cannot be uttered without 
nerving men to dare and do, to attempt and 
achieve. A woman will be strong to wait 
and suffer for long years in the strength of 
a sentence spoken by her lover as he parted 
from her. An army has before now for- 
gotten sleepless nights and hungry marches 
in the stirring harangue of its general. 
And is not this what the prophet meant, 
when he said, “Thy words’ were found, and 
I did eat them; and thy word was unto 
me the joy and rejoicing of mine heart”; 
and what Jesus meant when He said, “The 
words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life’? 

We must meditate on the words of God, 
because it is through His Word that the 
Spirit of God comes in fullness to be the 
mighty occupant of our inner man. This, 
after all, is the secret of strength—to be 
possessed of the strong Son of God, 
strengthened by His indwelling might, and 
filled by His Spirit. 

GotpeN Text: I will not fail thee, nor 
forsake thee. Josh. 1. 5. 
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Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, iB wUS;, 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 
(September 8, Numbers xxi. 1-9.) 


The Lord was continually tried by the 
murmurings of the people, coupled with un- 
belief and disobedience. As they came into 
new and untried experiences, instead of re- 
membering previous interpositions, they 
only gave way to discouragement, and con- 
tinually doubted and disbelieved God. As 
they would not trust His promises, but for- 
got all his gracious dealings, correction, and 
even judgment, became necessary; yet every 
judgment only served as an occasion for a 
new revelation of grace. 

In this case, the fatal bite of the burning, 
fiery serpents brought the people to a sense 
of sin, a confession of guilt, and a prayer 
for mercy. Thereupon the Lord bade Moses 
te set upon a pole, literally a banner staff, 
a brass or bronze imitation of the serpents 
that bit them. As a banner staff suggests a 
cross it is possible that this metallic image 
was coiled about the crossbar of a cross! 
Then whosoever looked on it, lived. 

This was a pictorial way of representing 
salvation by faith. We have in it a beautiful 
symbolic expression of sin, sacrifice, and 
salvation, with especial emphasis on the 
look of trust. That it'is a type of Christ 
the word of God itself informs us (see 
John iti, 14; 15). 

1. Sin is venemous; it is pervasive of 
our whole being, and fatal in result. It is 
a- malignant moral and spiritual poison, 
spreading from part to part of our whole 
being, coursing through our very blood, and 
corrupting the memory, reason, imagina- 
tion, conscience, sensibility, and will. Its 
tendency, like any other venom, is to grow 
worse ard worse in effect and it ends in 
death, beth to body and soul. 

2. The sacrifice for sin is also suggésted 
by the brazen serpent, which was in the 
likeness of the very serpent that bit the 
dying Israelite, and yet had. none of its 
sting or virus. So He who bore our sin 


was Himself without sin. The serpent had 
no inherent power to heal; it was by a de- 
cree of God that a look brought life. And 
so there is no virtue even in the cross, or 
in the look of faith, had not God himself de- 
creed that this sacrifice of His dear Son 
should bring life to the believing sinner, 
and that faith should make it efficacious. 


3. Salvation is immediate and assured, 
when the terms are fulfilled. No one is 
excluded who looks in faith. The remedy 
is as universal as the disease, and there is 
but one condition, and that is not at all a 
matter of our merit or good works. 

There is a picture of this scene in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, representing 
the cross in the center, with all those pres- 
ent divided into two groups, around this 
central cross. 
on the other side Moses and no serpents 
behind him, but a man stands near him 
with arms crossed, looking at the serpent 
on the staff, and evidently healed by the 
look. On the other side, where the unbe- 
lievers are represented, there is one man 
kneeling before the cross, looking at Moses, 
instead of the serpent, as if confessing to a 
human priest. Another man-is lying on his 
back, the serpent at his ear; another is 
busy, binding up his fellow  sufferer’s 
wounds, without suspecting his own danger. 
Yet others are battling desperately with the 
serpents. Obviously all these are typical 
cases. They represent those who look to 
priests instead of Christ, or who listen to 
the seductive voice of the false charmer; or 


who think of others’ sins and risk, but not — 


their own, or who try to resist sin in their 
own strength. 

But the grand lesson here is “There is 
life for a look at the Crucified One.” We 
must not dally with human priests or rites, 
but get our eyes on Jesus. We must be- 
ware of the voice of the charmer, per- 
suading us that there is no danger or that 
we can cure our own malady; and we must 
not try to overcome. Satan by our own 
struggles. Christ has been lifted up to 
draw all men unto Him. 


On one side are the serpents; 


a 
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MOSES PLEADING WITH ISRAEL, 
(September 15, Deuteronomy vi. 1-15.) 


This lesson is the only one in which we 
get a glimpse of the substance of the Book 
of. Deuteronomy. The law was formally 
proclaimed in Exodus; but, as the people 
had seriously departed from the commands 
of God, a second rehearsal of the law, with 
some additional explanations and applica- 
tions, warnings and promises, became ex- 
pedient. Hence the name “Deuteronomy”— 
second law. All study of this book will be 
illumined if this is kept in mind; Moses is 
calling to remembrance and emphasizing by 
repetition the former words of command- 
ment, given at Sinai. 

About this, as the general thought, we 
may gather the main lessons of this passage. 
Let the great dominant idea be OBEDI- 
ENCE, then we shall find seven considera- 
tions, all of them helping to render obedi- 
ence alike duty and privilege, or presenting 
motives and methods whereby such ‘con- 
formity is enforced and promoted, and 
which are of permanent importance. 

These seven considerations are as fol- 
lows :— 

1. The Lord has a right to command. 
The Lord is entitled to love. 

The Lord rewards obedience. 

His law is adapted for daily guidance. 
Prosperity may imperil obedience. 
Idolatry is especially to be avoided. 
Lawlessness will bring destruction. 

If we carefully examine and classify these 
seven arguments here given in the order 
that we find in these verses, and arrange 
them logically, we shall find that there are 
here two arguments drawn from the char- 
acter of Jehovah—His authority and His 
benevolence ; two more arguments are based 
upon the sanctions of the law, the reward of 
obedience and the penalty of transgression ; 
two more are drawn from the peculiar 
perils which will beset the people—tem- 
poral prosperity and surrounding idolatry; 
and,the remaining argument is from the 
adaptation of the law for all the needs of 
daily life—God’s all-suffic'ent guide to all 
duty. 

All these are permanent motives that 
should influence every child of God. 

Obedience—true obedience—is surrender 
to both God’s authority and love. He com- 
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mands nothing but what He has a right 
to enjoin. His law is both dictated and 
regulated by His love. Hence we should 
not only be moved to obey by fear, but by 
love, and such love should be with all the 
heart, soul; and might—a love of the whole 
man. This makes obedience cheerful and 
delightful and not a galling yoke. 

The law of God should be in the heart— 
not only in the memory, not to be forgotten, 
but, in the affections, as something to be 
cherished. There is no danger of forgetting 
to do what we love to do. It should be 
upon the tongue—talked of at all times; 
taught to our children as the basis of life’s 
whole conduct, when we sit down to rest, 
or lie down to sleep, or rise up to begin the 
day’s work and walk. The law should be 
bound.as a sign on the hand and worn for 
frontlet between the eyes, and written on 
the doorpost and gates of the dwelling. It 
is not hard to see what these symbols and 
figures of speech mean. When we rise or lie 
down—that is, the first thing and last thing 
caily—when we sit down or walk by the 
way,—that is, whether resting or moving; 
written on the hand—the working member; 
on the brow, the seat of thinking powers— 
on the doorpost and gates, so that all who 
go out and come in, even servants and 
strangers, may feel its restraint. 


THE DEATH OF MOSES. 
(September 22, Deuteronomy xxxiv. 1-12.) 


The great leader and lawgiver now 
reaches the time of his departure from this 
world. It is a solemn reflection that, to all 
human life, however sublime, there is an 
end. The great as well as the small, the 
good as well as the bad, all come to the 
same inevitable hour. 

Several unique features pertain to this de- 
parture :— 

1. First of all it is the death of a friend 
of God. 

Moses was permitted to be on intimate 
terms with Jehovah. It is written of him :— 

“And there arose not a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord 
knew face to face. 

“In all the signs and the wonders, which 
the Lord sent him to do in the land of 
Egypt to Pharaoh, and to all his servants, 
and to all his land. 
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“And in all that mighty land, and in all 
the great terror which Moses shewed in 
the sight of all Israel.” 

In whatever aspect this extraordinary man 
is viewed, the eulogy, written in these con- 
cluding words of the Pentateuch, will appear 
true and just. There was no one before 
him, and has been no one after him, prophet, 
priest or king, who equalled him in versa- 
tility, dignity of character and office, and 
most of all, in his close intimacy with the 
Lord Himself, in immediate revelations of 
His will, in various opportunities and oc- 
casions of its authoritative announcement, 
and in prolonged seasons of communion 
with God. His whole life should be studied 
in the light of this statement. From birth, 
he was “fair to God,” for forty days he was 
in the very pavilion of glory on the mount; 
for forty years he was continually receiving 
and transmitting immediate Divine mes- 
sages. The Lord talked with him face to 
face as a man with his friend. 


2. And yet this intimate friend of God, 
greatly dishonored Him at the waters of 
Meribah, and for this act was debarred 
from entering the Canaan which was the 
land of promise. Even such a friend thus 
lost his privilege by a disloyal course. He 
especially asked this privilege, again and 
again, but it was denied him. (Compare 
Deut. iv. 23-29 and Numbers xx. 7-12). 
Precisely what the sin of Moses was is not 
altogether plain. But we know that he was 
told, the second time, to speak to the rock, 
and not, as in the first case, to smite it. 
But he smote it as at first, and his diso- 
bedience was attended with hasty passion- 
ate and angry words to the people. And 
there were also words which conveyed the 
impression that it was by some power or 
virtue of his own that he brought water 
from the rock. “Hear now ye rebels! Must 
we fetch you water out of this rock!” Both 
great impatience and arrogance appear to 
have marked the conduct of Moses at this 
time, contrary wholly to his usual uniform 
equanimity. In God’s eyes, it was an act 
of unbelief and dishonor to Himself. In 
some way Moses doubted and distrusted 
Jehovah, and took to himself the glory due 
unto Him. And, for this grievous sin, he 
was doomed not to cross the Jordan. 


3. There was nevertheless tenderness 
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and love, mingled with judgment. He was 
permitted to get a view of the land he could 
not enter. His last hour was one of vis- 
ion. M. De Sauley and, after him, Mr. 
Tristam, have discovered the very peak 
“over against Jericho,” from which this 
view was given—Jebel Neba, to the south 
of Heshbon. From its summit, there is a 
magnificent prospect of the Ghor and high- 
lands of Canaan, and the atmosphere is so 
free of vapor, that all that is described here 
is visible. But, between Moses and this 
good land, intervened the deep valley of 
Jordan. 

And though not allowed to go over Jor- 
dan to possess the land, how wonderfully a 
gracious God granted him the privilege of 
entering the land long after in company 
with Elijah and the Lord Jesus, on the 
Mount of Transfiguration! 


4. It is worth while to notice also the 
unabated vigor of this servant of God— 
who after 120 years had still an undimmed 
eye and natural energy that knew no decay. 
The service of God had not worn him out. 
(Compare Psalm xci.) We are immortal 
till our work is done; and perhaps the av- 


erage of life with the servants of God 


would reach a much greater limit if there 
were more diligent effort to do only His 
will, and keep the body in subjection, obey- 
ing the physical laws He has engraven on 
our being. 


REVIEW. 
(September 29, read Psalms xc.) 


The whole quarter’s lessons are occupied 
with conspicuous incidents in the wilderness 
journey. They take in Sinai, with the giv- 
ing of the law, and the erection of the tab- 
ernacle; they embrace the great day of 
atonement, and bring to our remembrance 
the pillar of cloud and fire. In the direction 
of transgression, they include the calf wor- 
ship at the very time and place of the law 
giving, the sin of Nadab and Abihu, and 
the widespread revolt under the ten spies. 
As to Moses, they record his great address 
and appeal, and soon after, his death. 

We may take, as the review center, the 
LAW of GOD; its great code as written in 
the Decalogue by the finger of Jehovah 
upon the two tables; and the three instances 
of daring revolt against the authority of 
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God—in the case of the popular sin of calf 
worship, the sin of Nadab and Abihu, and 
the revolt under the ten spies at Kadesh 
Barnea. Then the rewards and penalties 
attached to the law would be suggested by 
Moses’ appeal, and the method of atonement 
for transgression on the great day of ex- 
piation. And even Moses’ death would 
naturally fall under this scheme of treatment 
for it was due to his disobedience. 

Or if the teacher prefers, the center of 
thought may be the LOVE of GOD. With 
this as the point of view, His law might be 
considered as the expression of His love; 
the tabernacle, as the exhibition of His 

‘love for fellowship with His people, dwell- 
ing in the midst of them; the pillar of 
cloud and fire as the proof of His love in 
His willingness to provide leadership; the 
great day of atonement, as His love, re- 
vealed in grace and forgiveness; the prom- 
ise of a land flowing with milk and honey 
as love providing an inheritance. for His 
people; and the gift of Moses to them as a 
further proof of love in supplying a great 
human legislator and general and states- 
man. The acts of rebellion and unbelief 
might be shown to be still more heinous in 
the contrast of such Divine love. 

It might be well to take both these 
thoughts of law and love and look at the 
quarter’s lessons, from both points of view, 
showing how in God authority and love per- 
fectly combine. 


JOSHUA, ISRAEL’S NEW LEADER. 
(October 6, Joshua i. 1-11.) 


This man is one of the most interesting 
and instructive of all the Old Testament 
characters. He was born about the end of 
the first period of Moses’ career, and of 
his flight into Midian. His name appears at 
first as Oshea (Numbers xiii. 8) changed 
to Jehoshua (16). The first name means 
“Salvation”; the second adds the thought 
that this salvation is “of Jehovah.” The 
name Jesus is the Greek equivalent (Acts 
vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8). He is first mentioned 
in connection with the war with Amalek 
(Ex. xvii. 8-16). He was Moses’ minister 
(Ex. xxiv. 13) and one of the spies (Num. 
xiii. 8-17). 

He was now undertaking, at God’s call, 
to succeed Moses, and carry out his un- 
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finished work of conducting Israel into the 
land of Canaan. This is the first great les- 
son: that God buries His workmen but 
carries on His work. “Moses my servant is 
dead! Arise thou!’ His plans do not de- 
pend on any human instrument or agent. 
When one of His chosen servants reaches 
the end of his course, another is ready to 
follow and carry on the Divine plan. One 
of the most remarkable facts in missionary 
history for example is the succession of 
workers. Often in the very year when one 
has died or been disabled another has been 
found who has been already raised up and 
singularly fitted to succeed him as Pilking- 
ton did Mackay in Uganda; as Clough 
joined Jewett in Ongole, and as Gregg fol- 
lowed McAll in Paris, or Hadley, McAuley 
in New York. 


2. Nothing is more emphatic in this pas- 
sage than the command to Joshua to be of 
good courage. It occurs four times in al- 
most the same words: (ver. 6, 7,9). There 
was probably a general tendency of depres- 
sion when the only human leader the people 
had ever known, was forever removed out 
of sight. And Jehovah reminded them thus 
repeatedly that He was not dead. “Thou 
remainest.”’ And that Joshua might be fur- 
ther encouraged, He adds promise after 
promise. Joshua shall lead the people into 
the land; no man shall successfully oppose 
or resist him; “as I was with Moses, so I 
will be with thee,’ and last of all, He re- 
minds him that it was by His command and 
commission that he took up the work. 
Here then is the second lesson: that when 
God appoints our service, He is pledged to 
our success. There can be no failure when 
we are in the way of His will. 

3. It is very important also to note that 
the grand guide Joshua was to depend on 
was the book of the law of Jehovah. The 
written Scriptures were to constitute his 
manual of instruction, his handbook. This 
is again made emphatic by repetition (ver. 
7 and 8). It was to be ever in his mind; in 
his memory; meditated on by day and 
night, in his mouth when he gave instruction 
and direction to the people, and by himself 
implicitly and constantly obeyed. Here is 
always the secret of success. 


4, One more lesson is a cautionary one. 
The promise in ver. 3 is that “every place 
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the sole of their foot shall tread upon, that 
God has given them.” When we look at 
the territory here described, and compare it 
with what the people actually possessed, 
we find that, even in the most prosperous 
times of David and Solomon the half of it 
was never theirs (ver. 4). And we are 
compelled to conclude that Jehovah meant 
that only what they actually claimed and 
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trod upon as claimants, should be theirs. 
Here is another lesson. Only the promises 
we appropriate are practically ours. Hence 
the privilege and duty of possessing our po- 
sessions (Obadiah 17). No amount of 
power in God or grace in provision and in. 
vitation can make up for lack of faith and 
trust. We must take what He gives if it 
is really to be ours. 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


SEPTEMBER, 1907. 


Sunday, rst. Psalm xxiv. 


From Dr. Andrew Bonar: 


Ver. 5. The word for “They looked’ is 
that used in Num. xxi. 9, when Israel looked 
to the serpent of brass; and in Zech. xii. 10, 
when they look on Him Whom they pierced. 
And in ver. 6, “This poor man cried,” is no 
other than himself—“I who am thus using 
my harp to celebrate him.” 


From Samuel Rutherford’s Letters: 


“Your heart is not the compass which 
Christ saileth by .... It is not referred to 
you and your thoughts, what Christ will do 
with the charters betwixt you and Him. 
Your own misbelief hath torn them; but 
He hath the principal in heaven with Him- 
self. Your thoughts are no parts of the 
new covenant; dreams change not Christ. 
.... In the passing of your bill and your 
charters, when they went through the Me- 
diator’s great seal, and were concluded, 
faith’s advice was not sought. Faith hath 
not a vote beside Christ’s merits; blood, 
blood, dear blood, that came from your 
Cautioner’s (Surety’s) holy body, maketh 
that sure work. The use, then, which ye 
have of faith now (having already closed 
with Jesus Christ for justification), is to 
take out a copy of your pardon; and so ye 
have peace with God upon the account of 
Christ.” (Letter 181.) ; 


Monday, 2nd. Psalm xrxxv. 


Verein sblead © Lords’ (So lajohnrit: 
1 and 2. “If any man sin, we have an ad- 
vocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous.” If He pleads for us on high, 
He will certainly fight for us here below. 

Ver. 3. “Say unto my soul, I am thy 
salvation.” This is “shield, buckler, and 
spear” to a child of God. If we have as- 


surance of salvation, our hearts are 
strengthened and our souls made coura- 
geous to meet Satan boldly, and to stand in 
the battle against all our spiritual enemies. 
To any who are making this prayer, and 
who are waiting for God to answer, look at 
His word, and not at your feelings, for the 
answer. (John v. 24, 1 John v. 13, with Isa. 
TOD) 


Ver. 4 to 8. David, under persecution, 
and suffering from the treachery of false 
friends, is here praying for God to judge 
those who were thus seeking to destroy 
him, because he had been anointed by God. 
The application to us is in Eph. vi. 12. As 
David was the object of the devil’s hatred 
when he was set apart by the holy oil, as 
God’s chosen, so we, in receiving the 
Spirit of God, must expect his hatred, and 
the manifestation through wicked men of 
his malice. 


Ver. to. These words might be taken as 
spoken by Christ of His Church, “the mem- 
bers of his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones” (Eph. v. 30). 


Ver. rz. All accept this as a prophetic 
utterance concerning Christ. All the psalm 
must be interpreted in that light. With 
Christ upon the cross, before us, and with 
the remembrance that He was there sur- 
rounded by all the legions of hell, “the 
strong crying and tears” (See Heb. vy. 7) 
become intelligible. What a portraiture of 
Christ’s sympathy and compassion for us is 
given in verses 14 and 15. 


Ver. <8. Applied to Jesus in Heb. ii. 12. 


a 
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Ver. 28. “My tongue shall speak.’ A 
good verse for dumb Christians to study. 
From Matthew Henry: 


David, as a prophet, has the prospect of 
the destruction of his enemies, which he 
prays for, not in malice or revenge, but, by 


the spirit of prophecy, he foretells the just 


judgments of God that would come upon 
them for their great wickedness, their 
malice, cruelty, and enmity to the counsels 
of God, and that reformation which they 
knew David, if he ever had the power in 
his hand, would be the instrument of. They 
seemed to be hardened in their sins, and to 
be of the number of those who have sinned 
unto death, and are not to be prayed for. 
(Jer. vii. 16, xi. 14, xiv. 11 and 1 John v. 
16.) And these predictions look further, 
and read the doom of the enemies of Christ 
and His Kingdom, as appears by comparing 
Romans xi. 9 and 10. 

Ver. 28. The mercy he hoped to win by 
prayer, he promises to wear with praise. 1. 
Publicly, as one not ashamed. 2. Con- 
stantly, “every day,” “all the day long.” 


Tuesday, 3rd. Psalm xrxxv1. 


Ver. 1 to 4. A flash of electric light from 
the throne of God upon the sinner and his 
ways. Sin in its cause, its conceit, its con- 
duct, and its continuance of growth and 
power of evil, is clearly set forth. The 
cause of sin is the lack of the fear of God 
in the heart. When God is defied, self is 
defied, and this leads to conceit. The sec- 
ond verse in the Revised Version reads, 
“He flattereth himself in his own eyes, that 
his iniquity shall not be found out, and be 
hated.” How helpless we are in dealing 
with a man who does wrong, and justifies 
himself in wrong doing. The conduct of the 
sinner is evil in words and in way. His 
“words are iniquity and deceit;” his “way 
is not good.” His progress in evil is 
marked. Without the fear of God and flat- 
tering himself, he first “leaves off to be wise 
and to do good.” He has no use for the 
Word of God, no need of prayer, no re- 
spect for the teaching and ordinances of 
teligion. Second, his words are wrong. 
Third, “he deviseth mischief upon his bed,” 
4. e., deliberately and coolly plans to sin. 
Fourth, “he setteth himself in a way not 
good.” Fifth, “he abhorreth ‘not evil.” 
Conscience blunted, moral sense perverted, 
love of purity and goodness destroyed, he is 
given over to the power of sin. 

Ver. 5 to 12. From the dark scene be- 
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low, David found comfort in looking up to 
God. So must we, or we shall be over- 
whelmed, and go mad at the awful manifes- 
tations of wickedness we are destined soon 
to see. 

When we take Christ as our life, then we 
have the light, and we see the light, and the 
prayer of verses 14 and 15 will be answered, 
and we shall have patience to wait until 
we see verse 12 fulfilled. 


Wednesday, ath. Psalm xaxxvit. 1 to 22. 


The first eight verses of this psalm have 
ever been a sweet and precious portion of 
God’s Holy Word, for the sheep whose 
teeth have known the tender grass of the 
green pastures. The very voice of God 
seems sounding in the soul as we read them, 
and Jesus, the great Shepherd of the sheep, 
seems close beside us. As Matthew Henry 
truly says, they are very plain, and need no 
exposition of words, but call greatly for 
their exposition in our lives. The root 
from which all that is commanded must 
grow is found in ver. 3, “Trust in the Lord.” 
If we trust in the Lord, we will delight in 
Him, and rest in Him. It is failure of 
faith that causes all other failure. Look up 
some time the rich promises of God in the 
Psalms to those who trust Him. Note the 
marginal reading of ver. 5, “Roll thy way 
upon the Lord.’ When your trial is too 
heavy to lift, roll it upon Jesus. 

Ver. 9 to 22. The conduct of the wicked, 
and the conduct of the righteous, the path 
and portion of the wicked, and the path and 
portion of the righteous, the end of the 
wicked, and the end of the righteous, here 
set forth. 


From Mr. Moody: 


A man who knows God cannot help but 
trust Him. Men that know most about God 
trust Him the most. It is those men who 
don’t know God that don’t trust Him. Did 
you ever see a man that was well ac- 
quainted with the Bible, and well acquainted 
with the Spirit as the teacher, that did n’t 
have full confidence in God? I never did. 
Suppose a°man made me a hundred prom- 
ises, and he had ten years to fulfill them, 
and the next month the ten years will ex- 
pire. He has fulfilled ninety-nine of the 
promises, and is able to fulfill the other. 
Would not I have good reason to trust him 
that he would fulfill it? Has not God ful- 
filled all His promises to man, and shall 
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we doubt Him, and say we cannot trust 
Him? 


Thursday, 5th. Psalm xrxxvu. 23 to 4o. 


From Dr. Andrew Bonar: 


There are seven alphabetic psalms, and 
this is one of them. It is a song of Zion, in 
which precious truths are stored up in the 
memory by the aid of the alphabetic begin- 
nings of each verse. 

Ver. 25. “I have never seen the righteous 
forsaken (of God), nor (have I seen) his 
seed (forsaken), even when in greatest pov- 
erty.” Nay, so far from this, the righteous 
is enabled to show kindness to others (ver. 
26) and leaves blessing to his seed. In 
ver. 27-33 we have an implied invitation to 
join the godly, whom the Lord so cares for, 
in practising all that is holy. 

In ver. 34-40 we arrive at the final issues 
of things. Our Lord seems to quote this 
psalm in Matthew v. 5; “Blessed are the 
meek—they shall inherit the earth.” 

Compare ver. 22 with Matt. xxv. 34-41. 
Compare also the “little while,” ver. 10, 
with John xvi. 16-19, and also “the end” as 
parallel to our Lord’s “end of the age” in 
Matt. xiii. 39. 


Friday, 6th. Psalm xraxxviit. 


Ver. t. A loving, sensitive child is made 
very unhappy by the slightest manifestation 
of displeasure from a father. So David's 
heart was broken as God withdrew the light 
of His countenance from him, and dealt 
with his conscience about his sins. His 
prayer has two applications. First, that we 
may be sustained now, while under chastise- 
ment, by some gleams of mercy, and by a 
faith in God’s love that shall lead us to 
say :— 

“Bless I then the hand that smiteth, 

*Tis against my sins he fighteth.” 
Second, that we may be saved in that great 
day of wrath that is soon to dawn upon a 
godless world. See in 1 Thess. v. 9; Rey. 
vi. 17, 

Ver. 2 to 8. Pierced for sin; diseased by 
sin; drowned by sin; crushed by sin; rotten 
with sin; disabled by sin; disquieted by sin. 
Surely “it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God.” If God’s saints 
have to suffer this way here on earth, as 
God deals with them for their sanctifica- 
tion (see Heb. xii. 5 to 10) “what shall be 
the end of those who obey not the Gospel” 
(1 Peter iv. 17)? 

Note the sad complaint of one who has 
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lost the sweet sense of communion with 
Christ. “The light of mine eyes, it also is 
gone from me.’ Note in 15th, 18th, 21st 
and 22nd verses what David did, and what 
we must do. Confession, sorrow, and cry- 
ing unto God. “Thee do I wait for, answer, 
O Jehovah my God.” Margin of verse 15. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


Our Lord was always anxious that men 
should be saved, but He was never in a 
hurry to gather nominal disciples. We may 
not repel any man who wishes to join our 
ranks, but we may not persuade men and 
women to make a hasty profession, and 
take the name of Christian upon them to 
please their friends. A profession carelessly 
made will soon be dishonorably abandoned. 
We know who it was that said, “They 
went out from us, but they were not of us; 
for if they had been of us, they would no 
doubt have continued with us; but they went 
out, that they might be made manifest that 
they were not all of us.” There was no 
root, and therefore the plant withered when 
the sun was risen with burning heat. 


Saturday, 7th. Psalm xexxix. 


Ver zr. It is only by the most careful 
“taking heed to our ways” that we shall be 
kept from sinning with our tongues. David, 
with all his taking heed, had also to put a 
muzzle (meaning of word “bridle’) over 
his mouth. It is a pity that he has not left 
us the pattern of it. 

Ver. 2. “I was dumb with silence: I had 
no comfort apart from good, etc.” (R. V. 
margin.) While thrown among ungodly 
men, he had no fellowship with them. 

Ver. 3. Three things that should be true 
of preachers. First, a hot heart. Draw nigh 
to God, and stay there long enough and you 
will get it. Second, a hot brain. Meditate 
upon the truths of the Gospel, and the 
Spirit of God will put electricity into your 
dull understanding, so that the Word of 
God shall flash like fire. Third, hot words. 
Fresh from communion with God. You will 
plead with men in a way to melt their hearts 
if you use the words “which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth.” 

Ver. 4 to 6. The utter vanity of all 
earthly things, when they are substituted 
for joy in the Lord. 

Ver. 7. Resurrection hope. “They looked 
for a city that hath foundations” (Heb. xi. 
10). So Titus ii. 13 and 14. 

Ver rz. Not only is a man’s earthly es- 
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tate “vanity,” as in ver. 5, but man himself 
is “vanity.” 

Ver. 12. The confession of pilgrimage, 
the badge of all the saints. “The world has 
done its best, but it has not given rest.” 
Oh for the rest that remaineth for the 
children of God! 

Ver. 13. “That I may recover strength,” 
or the Hebrew, “That I may brighten up.” 
See how in Rom. xy. 13, and 1 John i. 9. 


From Matthew Henry: 


Man’s life on earth is vain and of no 
value, and therefore it is folly to be fond of 
it, and wisdom to make sure of a better life. 
“All man is all vanity:” everything about 
him is uncertain; nothing is substantial and 
durable but what relates to the new man. 
1st. The vanity of our joys and honors. 
“Surely every man walks in a vain show.” 
His great pomp is but great fancy. Like the 
colors of the rainbow, it quickly passes 
away. 2nd. The vanity of our griefs and 
fears. “Surely they are disquieted in vain.” 
We cannot with all of our disquietment alter 
the nature of things, nor the counsel of 
God. 3rd. The vanity of our cares and 
toils. “He heapeth up riches, and knoweth 
not who shall gather them.” Like heaps 
of manure, they are good for nothing unless 
they be spread. 


Sunday, 8th. Psalm zl. 


Ver. t to 3. Compare the five things that 
God did for David, as mentioned here, with 


’ the five things Paul mentions in Romans 


viii. 29 and 30. Note in the third verse that 
when the saints begin to sing, sinners begin 
to fear and trust in the Lord. So in ver. 16, 
we again have the Spirit of God urging 
praise, joy, and gladness upon the children 
of God. In this way Christ is magnified, 
and the world blessed. See in ver. 17 the 
effect of magnifying the Lord. “I am poor 
and needy.” When God is exalted, man is 
humbled. And as “God resisteth the proud 
and giveth grace to the humble,” this is 
man’s greatest blessing. God “makes no 
tarrying” in helping all such. No one of the 
Psalms is so full of Christ as this. 

Ver. 6. Christ as a servant. See mean- 
ing of “ear digged” in Exodus xxi. 6, and 
compare with Phil. ii. 7. 

Ver. 7 to 9. Christ’s faithfulness as the 
servant of the Lord. See Heb. x. 4 and 10. 

Ver. 12 to 15. Christ’s suffering.’ (See 
Heb. iv. 15, and Isa. liii. 5.) 


Ver. 2 and 3. Christ’s resurrection. (See - 
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Acts ii. 31.) It is by the preaching of a risen 
Christ that “many shall see and fear, and 
trust in the Lord.” “The new song” is al- 
ways connected with the resurrection hope. 
(See Rev. v. 9 and 10.) 


From Mr. Moody: 


If God loves us, why are we punished? 
It is because He does love us. God dealeth 
with us as with sons. Father, how do you 
deal with your boy? Don’t you punish him 
when he goes astray? It is a true sign of 
love when you punish your child. If I am 
disobedient and go astray, God has to pun- 
ish me. That is the reason that there are 
so many suffering. Now, it is not easy to 
go against God’s law and disobey God. As 
a child is made unhappy by disobedience, so 
the children of God are always unhappy if 
they disobey God. 


Monday, oth. Psalm xrli. 


From Dr. Andrew Bonar: 


The melancholy interest attached to this 
psalm has made it well known in Zion. 
Our Lord quoted it as His own on the night 
when He was betrayed (see John xiii. 18, 
compared with ver. 9). The strain, how- 
ever, is such as suits His family as well as 
Himself; they may use it in Him. 

Ver. rt. Blessed is he that acts wisely 
toward the poor. He encourages us to do 
good works in His name, especially to those 
of the household of faith. 

Ver. 13. “Jehovah, God of Israel.” The 
rejected and despised One has not for- 
gotten or given up the people who rejected 
Him. He will be their King, “King of the 
Jews,” though they crucify Him; He in- 
tends grace and glory for them in the lat- 
ter day. : 

McCheyne quotes the saying of an old 
divine: “What would have become of us 
if Christ had been as saving of His blood 
as some men are of their money!” 

Christ was not ashamed to say of His 
disciples when on earth, “These are My 
brethren,” though some of them were men 
of whom we would have sometimes been 
ashamed. Do you often say to yourself, “He 
is my brother”? This deepens our con- 
fidence. He wears our nature, our very 
flesh. He is not ashamed of us. It would 
be something if He wore our dress in 
heaven sitting on yon throne; but when He 
looks down upon our earth with a human 
eye, when He holds out a human hand, 
when He speaks with a human voice, ah! 
then He is evidently “‘not ashamed to call 
us brethren.” 


Tuesday, 1oth. Psalms xlii. and xlin. 


Ver. r and 2. How strong the figure that 
David here uses to describe the work of the 
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Holy Spirit in every child of God, in mak- 
ing them homesick after their Father. So 
Romans viii. 26, “The Spirit himself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered.” All that the clear 
brooks of water were to the panting, thirsty 
hart, communion with God is to a Chris- 
tian. ; 

Ver. 3 to 5. David seems at this time to 
have been away from Jerusalem, and de- 
prived of sanctuary privileges. He remem- 
bers the processions up to the house of God, 
and the feasts of joy and gladness, and 
longs to again “appear before God” with 
his people. Under some sorrow or affliction, 
his enemies were talking of him as of one 
forsaken by God. They did the same of 
Jesus. “He trusted in God; let him deliver 
him now, if he will have him” (Matt. 
xxvil. 43). With all this to bear, he urges 
upon his soul to “hope in God.” 

Ver. 6 and 7. Memory of past manifesta- 
tions of mercy help us in present trouble to 
call upon God. 

Ver. 8 to rz. With. his eyes upon God, 
he forgets the-waves and the billows, and 
praises God for what He is going to do. 

Note in third and tenth verses the in- 
tensity of his sorrow at seeming to be for- 
saken by God. There is no trial like this to 
one who has ever been conscious of God’s 
favor, and of His smile, brightening up the 
soul, like the sunshine upon the flowers of 
the field. The withdrawing of His pres- 
ence is worse than the gloom of death. Com- 
pare eleventh with fifth verse, and note that 
“the help of God’s countenance” is “the 
health of my countenance.” 

Psalm «lit. 3. This is a prayer for the 
coming of Christ, and was answered when 
“God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the 'aw, to redeem them that 
were under the law.” (Gal. iv. 4.) He 
brings us to God, and makes us sons of 
God; and in Him we have our inheritance 
on God’s holy hill. 


Wednesday, 11th. Psalm sxliv, 


Ver. rt to 3. A look backward. God 
given the glory of all Israel’s good. Their 
enemies were driven out by God’s right 
hand, and they were planted in the land by 
God’s favor, and by the light of His counte- 
nance. 


Ver. 4 to 8. A look upward. “Thou art 
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my King, O God.” “In God we boast all 
the day long.” What strength for war this 
upward look has ever given to the servants 
of God. With eyes upon God they can 
“push down” and “tread under” all their 
difficulties. 

Ver. 9 to 17. A look outward. Here 
everything was most discouraging. The 
enemy had triumphed, the people of God 
were put to shame, and the heathen were 
rejoicing. In all generations the Church 
of God has had to have this bitter experi- 
ence. 

Ver. 18 to 22. A look within. Happy, 
thrice happy we, if under sore trial, defeat, 
and disaster we can say with David—“Our 
heart is not turned back,” and “for thy sake 
we accept the place of sheep for the 


slaughter.” 


Ver. 23 to 26. After his look backward, 
upward, outward, and inward, the psalm 
closes with his looking upward. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


Work for Jesus when it is done as it 
ought to be, makes great demands upon the 
mind and heart. Mere jog trot routine can 
keep on by the year together without much 
wear and tear, and without much result; 
but when a passion for souls is felt, and 
the entire being strains its utmost powers in 
pleading with men, the case is altered. 
After an experience of this kind there is 
sure to be a reaction, which frequently 
takes the form of a sinking equal to the 
previous rise. If not well watched, de- 
spondency will grow out of this, and the 
best workers for God will find themselves 
weak, weary, and tempted to shun the ser- 
vice. This is to be dreaded, and every 
means must be used to prevent it. Let us 
remember our Lord and His grace and 
power, the victories of the cross, as well 
as the ruin of the fall. Let us give the 
mind a wider sweep, and consider the 
glories of ‘grace as well as the sorrows of 
sin. 


Thursday, 12th. Psalm -xlv. 


A song of our coming King, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Note in second verse His person, and 
thank God for eyes opened by the Spirit of 
God to see this fulfilled in Jesus. 

Note in third verse, His power and 
glory, as He prepares to come to execute 
judgment. 

Note in sixth verse, His evraltation. 
Kingdoms and empires by hundreds have 
passed away, but Christ’s kingdom shall 
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never pass away. See this verse applied to 
Jesus in Heb. i. 8. 

Ver. 7. Sinner, do you love what God 
loves, and hate what Godhates? If you 
do not, you must be born again, or you will 
_ never see the kingdom of heaven. 

Ver. 8. Note His apparel. There is a 
fragrance in the name of Jesus, and a halo 
of glory in the thought of His presence, 
that clothes Him with beauty to all be- 
lievers. 

Ver. 9 to 15. The bride of the King. 
Read Eph. v. 25 to 32 for application to 
Christ and the Church. Note what is here 
said of the Church, in her relation to Christ. 
1. Upon the right hand, accepted in Christ. 
2. In gold of Ophir, Christ our righteous- 
ness. 3. Turned from the world. 4. De- 
sired by Christ, as Boaz desired Ruth. 5. 
Christ the object of worship. 6. The 
Church presented to Christ in resurrection 
bodies. “We shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is” (1 John iii. 2). 7. They 
enter the King’s palace. 8. Christ glorified 
in them and by them for eternal ages. (So 
Eph. ii. 6 and 7.) 


Friday, 13th. Psalm xlvi. 


Psalm xlv. tells us of the coming King 
of this earth. This psalm tells us of ter- 
rible trouble for God’s people upon the 
earth before the King comes. The church 
seems like a ship in mid-ocean tossed by 
angry billows; or, as Luther says, like a 
helpless maid in the forest surrounded by 
wild beasts. But God guides the storm- 
tossed ship safely to port; Christ protects 
His helpless bride from those who would 
defile and devour her. 

Ver. 1. If I come to God as a refuge I 
very quickly find strength, and know that 
I am helped in the trouble that oppresses 
me, “A very present help.” So Jesus said, 
“I will not leave you comfortless, I will 
come unto you.” “Lo, I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world,” He 
is with us in His infallible word of truth, 
and by His infallible Spirit to guide us into 
the truth. “He dwelleth with you and 
shall be in you.” “He will guide you into 
all truth.” 

Ver. 2 and 3. Like Noah and his family 
in the ark, there is térrible shaking up and 
commotion for every saved soul, while in 
the world they endure tribulations. But 
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God is with us, as He was with Noah in 
the ark, and this calms our fears, for we 
know we are safe. 

Ver. 4and 5. This is the river of Salva- 
tion, the water of life from the throne of 
God, seen by Ezekiel (ch. xlvii.) and by 
John (Rev. xxii.). “God shall help when 
the morning appeareth.” The morning of 
the day of the Lord, the resurrection morn- 
ing. (See use Paul makes of “that day” 
in 2 Timothy iv. 8 and other passages.) 

Ver. 6. This the condition of the world 
just before Christ returns. 

Ver. 7. God’s people in the midst of the 
storm. 

Ver. 8 to to. Christ’s second coming. 
(Gee, Bhilhii5 9 toll Matt. sxv-.31, 32.) 

Ver. «1. The expression “Lord of 
hosts” shows the millennial character of the 
psalm. (See Josh. v. 14, 15.) 


From D. L. Moody: 


I like to think of Christ as a Shepherd. 
The duty of a shepherd is to take care of 
his sheep. When a bear attacked David’s 
flock, he seized a spear and slew the in- 
truder; and your shepherd will take as much 
care of you. Oh, what joy in the news to 
those who can say “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd.” As a rule shepherds know their 
sheep by their defects; and I think it is so 
with our heavenly Father. He knows us 
all by our defects; and yet with all our 
faults He loves us. 


Saturday, 14th. Psalm +xlvii. 


Ver. 1. The “people” here refers to Is- 
rael, “the people of the God of Abraham,” 
as in ver. 9. The psalm expresses the joy 
of the sons of Jacob, as God gives 
them the victory over His _ enemies 
and their enemies. It was _ probably 
written to be sung by the Levites as 
the ark entered into the temple (see ver. 5) 
or upon one of the feast days, as the pro- 
cession of the priests went up the steps of 
the temple into the holy place, bearing 
censers of incense and sounding the silver 
trumpets. The purpose and mind of the 
Holy Ghost as He “spake by the mouth of 
David” was that the language should find 
its full meaning and complete fulfilment in 
the coming of Messiah to be king over 
Israel, and to reign over the nations. This 
ismscenubyVvetic candss.8  LhesskLORD: 
means Jehovah, Israel’s Covenant God, our 
Jesus. See Luke i. 32 and 33. 
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Ver. 4. So, through Christ, the Jews 
shall receive their inheritance, and they 
never will receive it in any other way. 

Ver. 5 and 6. Fulfilled when Jesus as- 
cended on high, “leading captivity captive 
and receiving gifts for men.” (See Eph. 
iv. 8, with Ps. Ixviii. 18 and Heb. ix. 24.) 

Ver. 7 to 9. To be fulfilled when Jesus 
shall come again from Heaven. (See Acts 
i. 11 and iii. 20 and 21.) “The people of 
the God of Abraham” shall be gathered to- 
gether to receive Jesus as their Messiah; 
the “shields of the earth” (symbols of 
kingly power) shall be given to Him, and 
He shall reign over the nations. “Sing ye 
praises with understanding.” The student 
of the Bible who understands the above 
will feel like singing praises. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


To live on the promises of man would be 
starvation; but to live on the promises of 
God is to feed on fat things full of marrow. 
If you are chosen of God, and redeemed by 
blood, and have been made an heir of 
heaven you ought to rejoice. We pray you 
act not contrary to nature and reason. From 
what you profess you are bound to be 
happy. Be full of joy and you will be turn- 
ing the charming side of religion where 
men can see it. I should not like to wear 
my coat with the seamy side out; some 
religionists always do that. It was said of 
one great professor that he looked as if his 
religion did not agree with him. Godliness 
is not a rack or a thumbscrew. Behave not 
to religion as if you felt you must take it, 
like so much physic, but you had rather not. 
I fear you have got the wrong sort if it 
tastes like nauseous physic to you. Believe 
not that true godliness is akin to sourness. 
Cheerfulness is next to godliness. Weed 
out levity, but cultivate joy. Thus you 
will win other hearts to follow Jesus. 


Sunday, 15th. Psalm slviit. 


Christ the Messiah, the Jehovah Jesus, is 
in the midst of His temple, and seated upon 
His throne at Jerusalem. Beauty and joy, 
blessing and gladness, delight and deliver- 
ance, come from His presence. 

Ver. r. God has chosen this mountain as 
the place of the manifestation of His great- 
ness. Praised, He shall be all over the 
earth, but “greatly praised” there. Jerusa- 
lem is God’s city. Note in first verse, “City 
of our God’; in second verse, “City of the 
great King”; in eighth verse, “City of the 
Lord of hosts”; and “City of our God.” 
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Ver. 2. Connect words “Joy of the whole 
earth” with “Great King.” When Jesus is 
received by Israel as their King, then the 
joy of the whole earth shall follow. (See 
Romans xi. 25, 26, and 15.) 

Ver. 3. So Christ’s words to woman of 


Samaria, “Salvation is of the Jews” (John _ 


Ve 22). 

Ver. 4 to 7. God’s deliverance of His 
people through their Messiah (Zech. xii. 9 
and 10). 

Ver. 8 So Abraham said, “in the 
mountain of the Lord it shall be seen” 
(Gen. xxii. 14). What he referred to was 
the coming of Christ to be a sacrifice, as 
the Lamb of God. Two thousand years 
went by and right there in that mountain it 
was seen. So in that same mountain God 
has declared that Jesus shall be manifested 
as King. “As we have heard, so shall we 
see. God will establish it forever. Selah.” 

Ver. 9. A good place to think; and a 
good thing to think about. : 

Ver. to. See Exodus xxxiii. 19 as to 
the meaning of the name of God. So John 
Xvid. O: 

Ver. 11 to 13. So the Father’s house of 
many mansions; stable, strong and secure. 

Ver. 14. This the best of all. “Our God,” 
“our Guide.” 


Monday, 16th. Psalm xrlix. 


Ver. r and 2. This is a great audience. 
Who could speak to such an assembly save 
God alone? If we do not accept the testi- 
mony of the word itself that “the Holy 
Ghost spake by the mouth of David” (see 
Acts i. 16) how foolish such utterances 
would be. In Romans iii. 19, God says of 
this same audience, “that every mouth may 
be stopped and all the world become guilty 
before God.” When a man’s mouth is 
open in replying to God, it is a sign that 
his ears have never been opened to hear 
God. 

Ver. 3 and 4. This was to introduce the 
topic of redemption—the glorious theme of 
the Bible. See in Romans xi. 33 to 36, how 
the Holy Ghost made Paul feel, as he had 
dwelt upon it. He will make you feel the 
same way if you will study and meditate 
upon it. Salvation by the blood, of Christ 
is indeed a “parable,” and a “dark saying” 
to the intellect of the natural man, but 
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when applied and explained by the Holy 
Spirit, it makes a music in the soul, sweeter 
than the sound of David’s harp. “The 
preaching of the cross is to them that perish, 
foolishness; but unto us which are saved 
it is the power of God” (1 Cor. i. 18). 

Ver. 5. To be said only by the redeemed 
and justified one who believes. (Gal. iii. 
13.) 

Ver. 7 to 20. 1. Man’s need of redemp- 
tion. For reason why, see Gal. iii. 10. 2. 
Cannot redeem himself, or be redeemed 
by his fellow man. (See Gal. iv. 4 to 7.) 
3. Vanity of living for this world, 
and rejecting the Redeemer. 4. Resur- 
rection of the upright compared with 
the end of the wicked. (See verses 14 
and 15.) 5. Trial of faith now in the 
seeming prosperity of the wicked—but, “Be 
not afraid.” 


From Mr. Moody: 


I remember when I was a boy I would 
try to catch my shadow. Many a time I 
have tried to tread on my shadow, but I 
never caught it. But once, running toward 
the sun, I saw my shadow coming after me; 
and one of the sweetest lessons I have 
learned in the school of righteousness is, 
and was, that the fruit comes after our 
seeking the Lord. Make the tree good, and 
the fruit will be good. Seek Him and we 
have all the hope, the peace, the rest, the 
happiness that we desire. If we seek these 
things instead of seeking Christ, we shall 
be disappointed. 


Tuesday, 17th. Psalm ]. 


‘Ver. 1. Fulfilled in the Word of God 
sent out over the earth, through the living 
witnesses and by the printed page; to be 
fully fulfilled when Christ shall come to 
set up His kingdom. It is usually in con- 
nection with resurrection and judgment that 
the Lord is spoken of as “the mighty God.” 
So in Eph. i. 19, 20, “the working of his 
mighty power, which he wrought in Christ 
when he raised him from the dead.” 

Ver. 3 and 4. Note the plain application 
of this to our Lord Jesus Christ in 2 Thess. 
i. 7 to 10. 

Ver. 5. This gathering of the saints out 
of the world, is to occur before the judg- 
ments of God are poured out upon the 
wicked who are in the world. So 1 Thess. 
iv. 16 and 17 and Luke xxi. 36. 

Ver. 5 to 15. Offerings, sacrifice or for- 
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mal worship, are of no value in the sight of 
God, uniess they are the honest expression 
of a penitent and contrite heart, making 
true confession of sin, and receiving for- 
giveness “by grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus,” of whom the sac- 
rifices offered by Israel were types. So the 
first offering God asks is “thanksgiving.” 
Not what we give, but what we take from 
God makes us acceptable in His sight. So 
in ver. 15. He delivers us, and then we 
glorify Him. Many make the mistake of 
seeking to glorify God in order to get de- 
livered. Of necessity the deliverance must 
come first. See Luke xv. 20 to 24, 

Ver. 16 to 22. Solemn words to mere lip 
professors. So Matt. vi. 21 to 23. 

Ver. 23. Penitence. Prayer. 
Performance. Paradise. 


Praise. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


Beloved, it is an honor to believe the 
doctrines taught by Christ and His apostles. 
It is an honor to believe what the lips of 
Jesus taught. I had sooner be a fool with 
Christ, than a wise man with philosophers. 
The day will come when he that cleaves 
most to the gospel of God shall be the most 
honored man. Oh, to be the dust of our 
Lord’s feet! Even this were an honor! 


Wednesday, 18th. Psalm lh. 


The penitential Psalm. Given by the 
Holy Ghost for the use of God’s children in 
all generations, and in all dispensations, 
until Christ shall come in glory and give 


His redeemed ones their resurrection 
bodies. Christ on the cross prayed in the 
words of one of the Psalms. (See Luke 


xxiii. 46). Over and over again the Holy 
Ghost in the New Testament uses the lan- 
guage of the Psalms to describe the ex- 
perience of disciples of Christ. (See Rom. 
viii. 36; 2 Cor. ix. 9; Col. iii. 16, etc.) How 
certain it is that in the case of the Corin- 
thian Christian dealt with by Paul. (See 
1 Cor. v. 1 to 5, and 2 Cor. ii. 5 to 8.) This 
psalm would be the natural utterance of the 
burdened heart. There are many lessons in 
the psalm; note these :— 

First. What David had learned about God. 
“Thou desirest truth in the inward parts.” 
“Thou desirest not sacrifice,” ver. 16. That 
is, sacrifice without truth. When truth 
reigned in David’s heart, and sin was 
judged, “then shall thou be pleased with the 
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sacrifices of righteousness.” Religious du- 
ties performed to quiet conscience, for un- 
repented of sins, have always been, and al- 
ways will be, an abomination to God. The 
essential element in all accepted worship 
or service David had learned, “was a 
broken and contrite spirit,’ ver. 17. It was 
over a year after his sin that he wrote this 
psalm. During all that time he had kept 
up the forms of religion, but without bless- 
ing. 

Second. What David learned about him- 
self :— 

“T was shapen in iniquity, born in sin.” 
(Ver. 5!) 

Allowed to fall into sin to teach him this 
and because of spiritual pride. (Ver. 4.) 


The foolishness of sin. (Ver. 6.) 
The defilement of sin. (Ver. 7.) 
The sorrow of sin. (Ver. 8.) 


The condemnation of God upon sin. 
(Ver. 9.) 


The impure heart created by sin. Ver. 
10.) 
The Spirit of God grieved by sin. (Ver. 


115) 

The joy of salvation gone because of sin. 
(Ver. 12.) Note: Salvation not lost but 
joy gone. 

No power in testimony because of sin. 
(CVvier13>) 

Made a stumbling block to souls by sin. 
(Ver. 14.) 


Lips closed by sin. (Ver. 15.) 


From John Trapp: 


Ver. r. “Have mercy upon me, O God.” 
*Twas wont to be, “O my God,” but David 
had sinned away his assurance, wiped off 
his comfortables. He dared not claim pro- 
priety in God, nor relation to him, as having 
forfeited both. Sin doth much impair and 
weaken our assurance of God’s favor; like 
as a drop of water falling on a burning 
candle dimmeth the light thereof. “Blot out 
my transgressions” out of Thy debt book; 
cross out the black lines of my sins with 
the red lines of Christ’s blood. Cancel the 
bond, though written in black and bloody 
characters. 


Thursday, roth. Psalm lit. and lini. 


Ver. r. “Endureth continually’ or “for- 
ever,’ as in Ps. cxxxvi., where the expres- 
sion occurs in every verse. The omnipo- 
tence and eternity of God have ever been 
the comfort of His people as they have 
passed through the -tribulations and trials 
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of their earthly pilgrimage. “The things 
which are seen are temporal; the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” “Our 
light affliction which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” (2 Cor. iv. 17, 
18.) How little, after all, can the mighti- 
est man on earth do to hurt a child of 
God. 


Ver. 2 to 5. Suggested to David by the 
tale told by Doeg to Saul, but having in 
the mind of the Holy Ghost its application 
to Satan, the father of liars, and the in- 
stigator of all lies, who shall be destroyed 
by God, and rooted out of the land of the 
living (1 John iii. 8; Rev. xx. 10). We 
should also note the application of this 
description of the tongue to what we are 
in our sinful nature. See Romans iii. 13 
and 14, and James iii. 5 to 10. Satan’s 
constant effort is to get control of the 
tongues of men and women. By them he 
shoots out his venomed arrows of hate, 
envy, jealousy, slander, and blasphemy 
against God. We often say to children, 
“Hold your tongue.’ It would be better 
to teach them to pray to the Lord Jesus to 
hold it for them. “The tongue can no man 
tame.” 

Ver. 6 to 9. Note the end of the mighty 
man with his evil-loving tongue, as com- 
pared with the end of the righteous. “I 
trust in the mercy of God forever and 
ever.” “I will praise Thee forever.” 

Ps. lui. This is a repetition of Ps. xiv. 
with a few slight changes, to show that the 
repetition is intentional. The most im- 
portant truth for man to learn is in the 
first three verses. It is the truth about 
himself. Jesus repeats it in John vii. 7, 
and Paul in Rom. iii. 10-12. 


Friday, 20th. Psalm liv. and lv. 


Ver. r. “Save me by thy name.’ See in 
John i. 2, in-Acts xiv. 12, and Phil .ii. 9 
and 10, as to what name is meant, as the 
name of salvation. 

Ver. 2. This is being stirred up to pray. 
David was in trouble and danger, and had 
no help but in God. How our sleepy 
prayers are changed when affliction is laid 
upon us, and our souls are in sorrow. 


Ver. 3. Saul was seeking to kill him. 
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The Ziphims with whom he was hiding had 
betrayed him. 

Ver. 4. Here faith beholds and lays hold 
of God. When I know that God has laid 
hold of my case, I know that I shall be up- 
held. 

Ver. 5 and 7. This was anticipatory 
praise. A shout of triumph before the walls 
fell; a song of victory ere the foe had fallen 
or fled. God requireth this of us. We must 
trust Him for the deliverance, before we 
see the event itself. 

Ps. lv. t to 5. The Psalmist was allowed 
to taste a very bitter cup, and go down into 
a very deep valley of sorrow, that he might 
voice the anguish of the saints of God in 
all ages, as they battle against sin, and meet 
the enmity of the devil. 

Ver. 6 and 8. Longing for release. 

The dove never stays for conflict, but es- 
capes by flight. Of course this sadness of 
soul was but temporary with David. See 
in ver. 16, 18, 22, and 23, how God brought 
him out of it, and gave him victory. It is 
not of God that any of His children should 
abandon the field and fly away like the 
dove. His word of command is, “Quit 
you like men, be strong” (1 Cor. xvi. 13). 
But, the very love of God that makes us 
brave in the fight, makes us often weary and 
homesick to see His face and rest in His 
home, and be away from this defiled earth 
where He is hated and dishonored. 


From Mr. Moody: 


I believe that a great many are kept out 
of the kingdom of God because they are 
ashamed to confess. If they could get into 
the kingdom of God without the cross, they 
would be glad to get in. But this taking 
up the cross, this self-denial, this it is that 
keeps thousands out from the kingdom of 
God. But if you want to meet Christ, you 
must meet Him at the cross; and if you 
want Christ to-day you must take up the 
cross. 

Our tongues are given to us that we may 
speak the truth, and confess the name of 
Christ. “With the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation.” So David says: “He 
shall hear my voice.” 


Saturday, 21st. Psalm lIvt. 


Note what David’s enemies did, and what 
they desired to do, to him. They fought 
against him, wrested his words (i. e., lied 
about him to Saul), had evil thoughts of 
him, “gathered themselves,’ “hid them- 
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selves,” “marked his steps,” “waited for his 
soul,” and would have disposed of him with 
“one swallow,” as the crocodile his prey, if 
they could. This was the attitude of man 
toward our Lord Jesus, when He was here 
in the flesh, and it is the attitude of the 
world now toward every true follower of 
Christ. “As thou, Father, hast sent me 
into the world, even so also have I sent 
them into .the world.’ “The world hath 
hated them because they are not of-the 
world, even as J am not of the world” 
(John xvii. 18 and 14).. 

Note the attitude of God during David’s 
trouble. “Thou tellest my wanderings; put 
thou my tears into thy bottle’ So his 
path is marked, his tears noted, his cry 
heard. So, of our blessed Lord it is said: 
Womans withienyoteralwaysemenblomets 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” 

Note that threé times David speaks of 
comfort through the Word of God. Ver. 4, 
“T will praise his word.” Ver. 10, “In God 
I will praise his word: in Jehovah will 
I praise his word.’ “All of the promises of 
God are yea and amen in Jesus Christ to 
theme loryeot God, by: us (2a Corer): 
That is, when our trust is in Christ, God’s 
promises shall be fulfilled according to our 
need. 

Three times David speaks of his’ trust 
in God. Ver. 3, when he was in fear. Ver. 
4, when he praised. Ver. 11, when he 
wished to prevent fear. 

Because of his trust, he closes the song 
with praise for a threefold deliverance— 
past, present, and future. “Thou hast de- 
livered my soul from death, thou wilt de- 
liver my feet from falling, that I may walk 
before God in the land of the living.” So, 
2 Cor. i. 10, “Who hath, doth and will deliver 
us.” This is a good end for a man whom 
“men would swallow up.” 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


When you trust in God your soul has 
found a quiet resting place, a pavilion of 
repose. The little chick runs to and fro in 
fear, The mother hen calls it home. She 
spreads her soft wings over the brood. 
Have you never seen the little chicks when 
they are housed under the hen, how they 
put out their little heads through the feath- 
ers and peep and twitter so prettily? It is 
a chick’s heaven to hide under its mother’s 
bosom. It is perfectly happy; it could not 
be more content; its: little chick nature is 
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brimful of delight. Be this thy joy also, 
“He shall cover thee with his feathers, and 
under his wings shalt thou trust; his truth 
shall be thy shield and buckler.” 


Sunday, 22nd. Psalm Ilvu. 


Ver. rt. Another song from the cave. 
The sorer David’s troubles the sweeter 
grew his song. “In the shadow of thy 
wings will I make my refuge.” This is 
better than wishing for the wings of the 
dove to flee away. So, wherever God places 
us, let us abide at our post, and trust in 
Him for deliverance. If we suffer in so 
doing, He will make use of our suffering 
as a testimony for Christ and the truth. 

Ver. 2. This is what we are to do in our 
troubles. Satan cannot cut the telephone 
wire that connects the believer’s soul with 
the throne of God. The instrument may be 
out of order at this end, but the wire is 
never down. 

Ver. 3. How quick the answer to the 
cry, “He shall send.” “God shall send.” 
We are reminded of Daniel x. 21. “While 
I was speaking in prayer—the man Gabriel, 
being caused to fly swiftly.” 

Ver. 4 to 7. Note in verses 4 to 6 David 
describes his troubles, and after each verse 
of trouble there is the interlude of praise, 
like a note of victory in the roar of battle. 
In verse 7, “My heart is fixed,” means my 
heart is “prepared.” So the trial of our 
faith worketh patience, and patience, ex- 
perience, and experience, hope, while the 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” 
(Rom. v. 3 to 5.) 

Ver. 8 to rz. “Awake up my tongue.” 
Why? “I will praise thee, O Jehovah.” 
Why? “Thy mercy is great unto the 
heavens, and thy truth unto the clouds.” 

Ver. rz is fulfilled in the exaltation of 
Jesus to the throne. 


From John Trapp: 


Ver 2. “Unto God that performeth all 
things for me.” And in me. Isa: xxvi. 12. 
Doth not his work to the halves, but is 
both author and finisher of my faith, and 
other affairs. Heb. xii. 2; Phil. i. 6. Ps; 
cxxxviil. 8. 

Ver. 3. “He shall send from heaven and 
save me.” Rather than fail, I shall have 
an angel to rescue me; for although the 
Lord usually worketh by means, yet He can 
work by miracles, and He will do it, if 
there be just occasion. However, His mercy 
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and His truth He will be sure to send, and 
that’s enough. He will be seen in the 
mount; He will repent for his servants 
when he seeth their power is gone, when 
there is an extremity fit for Divine power 
to interpose. (Deut. xxxi. 36.) 

Ver. 4. “My soul is among lions,’ and 


so a lively picture of the Church in all | 


ages. 


Monday, 23rd. Psalm lwviii. 


Ver. r. “O congregation,” or, as in mar- 
gin of revised version, “O ye mighty ones.” 
The word seems to be a general one to the 


rulers and kings of the earth, who govern 


under the power of the devil, and not in 
the fear of God. It may also include the 
rulers of Israel under Saul. 

Ver. 2. Whatever the outward form of 
respectability or goodness, the thought of 
the heart was to use their power and po- 
sition for selfish purposes, and “weigh out 
the violence of their hands in the earth.” 
Now this has ever been the case with the 
Alexanders, Czsars, and Napoleons of the 
world. 

Ver. 3 and 4. The “wicked” here refers 
to the serpent’s seed. There is a generation 
of the righteous, and a generation of the 
wicked, spoken of all through the Bible, 
from Gen. iii. 15 to Rev. xxii. 11. Read 
these verses, and also read 1 John iii. 8-12 
and meditate upon these things. 

Ver. 5. The Saviour said of these in 
John viii. 43 to 47. “Ye are not of God.” 
“Ye are of your father, the devil.” “Ye 
cannot hear my word.” Our Lord Jesus 
came, the great Charmer, with the words 
of grace and truth to charm men from the 
love of sin; charming never so wisely, and 
they would not, and will not hear Him. So 
in 2 Cor. iv. 3. “If our gospel be hid, it is 
hid to them that are lost.” 

Ver. 6 to 11. The seed of the serpent 
given over to judgment. What else but 
this could be the result, unless God leave 
the throne, and Satan and wicked ones 
triumph? Thank God, the eleventh verse 
will be fulfilled. Holiness and truth will be 
vindicated in two ways. 1. The wicked 
shall be punished and utterly overthrown. 
2. The righteous shall be rewarded. There 
is a “God that judgeth the earth.” 


From Mr. Moody: 


_The gospel will be a savor of life unto 
life or of death unto death. It is the gos- 
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pel that hardens some hearts and softens 
others. — The same sun that strikes upon 
the ice in one moment, strikes upon the clay 
and hardens it. Men do not remain the 
same. You are not the saine you were ten 
years or five years ago. Sermons that would 
have impressed you five years ago make 
no impression on you now. The sermon 
that would have brought tears to your eyes 
five years ago would make no impression 
upon you now, because the hardening process 
has been going on in that time. Men do not 
remain as they are; men do not stand still; 
we are going on either for better or for 
worse. 


Tuesday, 24th. Psalm lx. 


Vere. — Detend me or asain matgin, 
“set me on high.” This is God’s way of 
defending us. We are “set on high,” in 
the person of Christ. “Raised together and 
seated together in heavenly places in Christ” 


(Eph. ii. 6). What a place of defense is 
this! 
Ver. 3 and 4. Happy is the child of 


God, who can feel under affliction, that his 
trial has not come because of any special 
or presumptuous sin, or intelligent depart- 
ure from God. The enmity of the wicked 
must ever be the portion of the good, and 
it must ever be their trial to be buffeted 
when they do well. “Hereunto were ye 
called’? (1 Peter ii. 19-21). 

Ver. 5. The cry of the Israel of God as 
they are pursued and persecuted, tormented, 
burned, and slain by the sword, by the 
haters of God. Our Saviour had this cry 
in mind when he said, “Shall not God 
avenge His own elect which cry day and 
night unto him? I tell you He will avenge 
them speedily” (Luke xviii. 7, 8). 

Ver. 6. This repeated in ver. 14. The 
title of the psalm explains the words. 
They were watching the house to kill him. 
God used the personal peril of David, and 
these local circumstances, to lead him to 
write words that the Holy Ghost dictated, 
that should be of general application. 

Ver. 13. “Consume them.” “Consume 
them.” These, and similar expressions in 
the Psalms, are not to be interpreted as 
teaching the annihilation of the wicked 
(as some contend, and thus pervert the 
Scriptures). See ver. 11, where David 
prays, “Slay them not, lest my people 
forget.” The principle underlying this is 
the principle underlying the eternal pun- 
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ishment of the wicked. “Their worm dieth 
not, their fire is not quenched.”” The smoke 
of their torment ascendeth up forever and 
ever” (Rev. xiv. 11). Men may rebel at 
it as they please, but Romans ix. 22 reveals 
an awful truth. God in mercy make the 
reader, of those who can sing the sixteenth 
verse, when 2 Thess. ii. 7 to 10 shall be 
fulfilled “in the morning.” 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


You are not sent into the world to be 
honored and pampered; nor even to receive 
your righteous due. If God aimed at your 
immediate glorification, He would take you 
to heaven; but he aims at your humiliation, 
that you may be like His Firstborn. You 
are to have fellowship with the Only-Be- 
gotten in many ways, and among the rest, 
you are to be partakers of His sufferings. 
Expect to be misunderstood, misrepresented, 
belied, ridiculed, and so forth, for so was 
the Sent of the Father. You are to look 
for ill treatment; for as the Father sent His 
Son into the world which was sure to treat 
Him ill, so has He sent you into the same 
world, which will treat you in the same 
manner if you are like your Lord. Be not 
surprised at persecution, but look for it, and 
take it as part of the covenant entail; for as 
Ishmael mocked Isaac, so will the seed after 
the flesh persecute that which is born ac- 
cording to promise. 


Wednesday, 25th. Psalm lx. and lxi.. 


itenisuesaid: inece Samuels vinte eho that 
“David gat him a name” at the time of the 
writing of this psalm. He saw in the 
triumph God had given him over Edom, 
Moab, Philistia and all of his enemies, a 
prefigurement of the triumph of God’s 
kingdom when the Messiah should come. 

Ver. r to 5. Though David gained a 
great victory in “The Valley of the Salt,” 
the language here would imply that there 
was a temporary reverse, or that David 
wrote the psalm the evening before the 
battle, after he had sought God for strength. 
God gave him strength and led him out 
under His banner, and gave him victory. 
If he had not had courage to go against 
the enemy and display the banner, he would 
have gained no triumph. 

Ver. 6 to 12. God’s answer to David's 
prayer, and David’s fears. How small be- 
fore Almighty God all the power of these 
petty kings! David felt this and went to 
his rest in peace, saying, “Through God we 
shall do valiantly.” 
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Ps. lxi. How beautiful the figures used 
to express God’s care of His saints, and 
His power to defend them. 

“The rock that is higher than I.” 

“A strong tower from the enemy.” 

“The covert of thy wings.” 

“I will abide in thy tabernacle forever.” 

The sixth and seventh verses have their 
fulfilment in Christ the Son of David, 
Israel’s Messiah. (See Luke 1. 32, 33.) 


From John McNeil: 


How irritated some of our soldiers are 
when another regiment is sent off to the 
war to win glory and fame, while they are 
left drinking and idling in the barracks! 
They don’t get over it for a month. Well, 
come out from being a mere rank and file 
Christian, and become a body servant of the 
Jesus Christ, with all of your prospects: for 
time and eternity centered in Him, and you 
get into the thick of the fight. Stand 
nearer to Christ in your shops, stand 
nearer to Christ in your warehouse; stand 
nearer to Christ under you own home 
roof, and then you are in for it. We must 
be out and out, but a large percentage of 
us are simply no such thing. And because 
you are not, man, you are missing all that 
makes Christianity delicious. 


Thursday, 26th. Psalm lxti. 


Ver. tr “Waiteth upon God”; or, as in 
margin, “is silent unto God.” Like a boy 
in the presence of a threatening enemy, 
who sees his father coming over the hill. 

Ver. 2. “Moved,” but. not “greatly 
moved.” Troubles. we shall have in this 
world that we may learn to love the world 
less and to love heaven more. These troubles 
will depress us, and distress us, but they 
shall not divide us from Christ. The breath 
of affliction to the people of God is like 
the winds of autumn upon the laden trees; 
it brings down the fruit, and roots the trees 
more deeply for the next crop. 

Ver. 3, 4, and 9. A lively description of 
the impudence and impotency of the god- 
less of this world. The prosperity that is 
built up by them is like a wall without 
foundations and out of plumb, or a fence 
with rotten posts. They consult to cast 
down God’s authority, but they shall soon be 
cast down. Of so little account are the men 
of this world, either of low or high degree, 
that put in the scales, with only “vanity” 
(a breath) against them, the balance will 
go up. ; 


Record of Christian Work. 


Ver. 5 to 8. In view of this vanity of 
all earthly things, how calmly the psalmist 
speaks of his rest in God! How weighty 
his estimate of the strength, power, riches, 
and eternity of God! “Trust in Him at all 
times,” is the exhortation. No matter how 
much noise, and fuss and flurry, the fa- 
vorites of fortune may make for a little — 
around about us, drowning the music of 
heaven with their earthly songs of merri- 
ment and glee, never mind. Look up to 
God. The end is soon coming; and a sad ~ 
end it will be for the worldling. “If riches 
increase, set not your heart upon them.” 
To succeed in this, see Col. iii. 1 to 4. 


From John Trapp: 


Ver. 2. “I shall not be greatly moved.” 
For the Lord putteth under His hand. I 
shall not be tempted above that I am able, 
as 1 Cor. x. 13. Persecuted I may be, but 
not relinquished; cast down, but not cast 
off. Shaken but for my better settlement 
Stelachams 

Ver. 6. “I shall not be moved.” Before 
it was; “I shall not be greatly moved ;” 
now upon further exercise of his trust it. is, 
“T shall not be moved.” Faith is made 
stronger by trials. 

Ver. ro. “If riches increase.” Though by 
means lawful and laudable, though they 
come in at the street door and not at the 
postern. 

“Set not your heart upon them.” Place 
not your felicity in them. Think not your- 
selves simply the safer, or the better for 
them. Be not puffed up with outward 
things, as a bubble with a child’s blast in a 
walnut shell. “Wilt thou cause thine eyes 
to fly upon that which is not?” (Prov. 
xxiii. 5.) He is the true, rich man who loves 
his riches poorly, saith one. 

Ver. 12. “Also unto thee, O Lord, be- 
longeth mercy.” To set thy power awork 
for the good of thy people. 


Friday, 27th. Psalm lxitii. 


Ver. t “OQ God, thou art, my, Gods 
What higher bliss is man capable of enjoy- 
ing than to have the knowledge of God in 
His holiness, goodness, power, and love, 
and to be able to say, “my God.” 

Note in the psalm the knowledge David 
had of God. Ver.2. “Thy power.” “Thy 
glory.” Ver. 3. “Thy lovingkindness.” 
Note how his knowledge of God made 
him long after God. Ver. 1. “Early will 
I seek thee.” “My soul thirsteth for thee.” 
“My flesh longeth after thee.” Ver. 8. 
“My soul followeth hard after thee.’ Note 
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Bible Notes. 


the blessing of God upon one who thus 
desired God, fulfilling the words of our 
Lord Jesus; “Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled” (Matt. v. 6). 

Ver. 3. “Loving kindness better than 
life, my lips shall praise thee.” 


Ver. 4. “I will lift up my hands in thy 
name.” 

Ver. 5. “My soul shall be satisfied.” 

Ver. 7. “In the shadow of thy wing will 
I rejoice.” So, kindness and love, strength 


and food, rest and protection from his good 
God. 

Note the circumstances and surroundings 
of David as he thus found comfort in God. 

Ver. r. “In a dry and thirsty (margin, 
“Weary”’) land where no water is.” 

Ver. 9. “Enemies seeking his soul.” 
Note where, in his trouble, and note how, 
he found a joy that made praise bubble up 


from the heart and come forth from the, 


lips. 

Ver. 6. “When I remember thee upon my 
bed, and meditate on thee in the night 
watches.” 


From Mr. Moody: 


What is life here? The world is filled 
with sorrow, filled with disappointment. I 
see on every side the emblems of mourn- 
ing over the victories of the grave; no 
circle but what has been broken; no fire- 
side without the vacant chair. Before us 
yawns the opening grave. In a little while 
we must lie down in its darkness. 

But think of the life where there is no 
care; where the natural strength never be- 
comes abated; the eye never grows dim; 
where the pulse is always firm; a city that 
has no cemetery; where death never comes; 
where sin never enters, for all that is sweet 
and pure and lovely is in its native clime. 
There we should be in the presence of our 
dear Lord; and our bodies will be fashioned 
like unto His own glorious body, and we 
shall be with Him forever and ever. Blessed 
eternal life! We shall see His “power 
and His glory,” and our souls shall be 
“satisfied.” 


Saturday, 28th. Ps. lxiv. 


Ver. 1. Note the expression. “Preserve 
my life from fear of the enemy.” It is not 
the mind of God that His people should 
walk in fear. He desires that we should 
have such a sense of His presence and 
power, and such confidence in His promises 
of protection and deliverance, that we shall 
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be kept in peace. We are reminded of the 
prayer of Heb. ii. 15. “And deliver them 
who through fear of death, were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.” 

Ver. 2. The “secret counsel” of the 
wicked is always that of hatred against the 
people of God, because they hate God. 

Ver. 3 and 4. Who, that has sought to 
walk in the way of God’s commandments, 
and to stand by the cause of truth and jus- 
tice on the earth, but that has had these ar- 
rows of bitter, envious, slanderous words 
poured upon him? They are shot “in 
secret’ in our day, from the columns of an 


_ irresponsible, godless press, through which 


Satan works in darkness to make men in- 
fidels as to the words of Jesus Christ, and 
to magnify and distort every tale that is 
told of the fall into sin of His professed fol- 
lowers. 

Ver. 6 and 7. A good description of 
many of the modern reporters of the daily 
city papers, going about with their muck 
rake to gather scandal. 

Ver. 7 and 8 This shall be the end of 
those who gloat over and delight in seeing 
others fall. 

Ver. 9 and 10. So by God’s visitations 
for sin, men are taught wisdom, and His 
children made glad, and their faith in- 
creased. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


_We must learn in these days to be selec- 
tive in our companionship. When a man 
is right himself, let him not compromise 
himself by association with those who are 
not clear in their standing. Why be drawn 
down by holding on the wreck which is 
sinking? Continual consorting with those 
who have no sympathy with the great 
truths of the gospel is running into per- 
petual peril. For my part, I find associa- 
tion with persons of loose views a thing too 
painful for me. Worldly minded men are 
wretched company for spiritual minds. 
Gordon Cumming describes a territory in 
Africa as “a forest of fish-hooks, relieved by 
patches of penknives.” Men of new views, 
loose habits, and unspiritual talk are quite 
as uncomfortable as acquaintances, es- 
pecially when they pretend to be very ortho- 
dox, and yet believe nothing of the old 
faith. Clear yourselves of all connections 
which bring your own faithfulness into 
question. Do not talk about separation 
from that which is evil, and then remain 
in fellowship with it. Be as chaste in your 
companionship as in your own persons, or 
evil will come of it. 
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Sunday, 29th. Psalm lxv. 


Written by David, perhaps as he sat upon 
the: summit of Carmel, looking out upon 
the sea on one side, and upon the plain of 
Esdraelon on the other. The mountain, the 
restless sea, the plain waving with corn, 
the showers passing over the land, the pas- 
tures covered with flocks, the heavens tinted 
by the setting sun, are all used by him to 
celebrate the power and goodness of Je- 
hovah. 

Ver. 1. Waiting for the manifestation 
of God at the hour of sacrifice. 

Ver. 2. So Christ says: “I if I be lifted 
up will draw all men unto me” (John xii. 
32). So Phil. ii. 10, “At the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord.” 

Ver. 3. Confession of sin before the al- 
tar of sacrifice. Faith confessed of purging, 
on the ground of sacrifice accepted. So 1 
John i. 9, “If we confess our sins he is 
faithful and just to forgive our sins.” Also 
see Heb. ix. 12 to 14. 

Ver. 4. The high priest going within the 
holy place with blood. (Heb. ix. 24; Eph. 
rie 


Ver. 5. In the setting up of His king- 


dom, and the establishment of truth upon: 


the earth. 
Matt. x. 34. 


From Mr. Moody: 


You will find in the ninth chapter of He- 
brews, twenty-second verse, that “without 
shedding of blood there is no remission.” 
I should like to ask the people who believe 
in the Bible and yet try to ignore the doc- 
trine of blood, what are you going to do 
with that scripture? From the time that 
Adam fell in Eden, to the present time, 
there has never been a soul saved but by 
the shedding of blood; there has never 
been a soul prepared for coming to God 
except by the shedding of blood. The Holy 
Ghost comes and dwells with that soul that 
is washed by the blood of redemption, and 
it becomes a temple for the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in, but never until it has been cleansed 
by the shedding of the blood. It is the 
blood alone that purges from iniquity. 


So Luke xxi. 24 to 27, and 


Monday, 30th. Psalm levi. 


- A song of deliverance for the individual 
soul, and for Israel in the latter day. 

Ver. tr. Note’all “lands” called upon to 
make a joyful noise. It is a Messianic 
psalm. Only in the Messiah can Israel be 
made a blessing to the earth. 


Record of Christian Work. 


Ver. 2 and 4. ( 
ship thee.” So Phil. ii. 11, “Every knee 
shall bow and every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.” It is the name of Jesus that 
shall be sung around this globe of ours. 

Ver. 5 to 7. So here, as everywhere in 
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“All the earth shall wor- - 


the Scriptures, we are taught that the king- | 
dom of Messiah on this earth will be. ush- ~ 


ered in by fearful judgments upon the na- 
tions. (See Luke xxi. 25 to 28.) ' 


Ver. 8 to 12. Israel as the special people 


of God, called upon to bless and praise — 


their covenant-keeping God. The Jews have 


been going through “fire and water” for - 


many centuries. They have still another 
baptism of suffering to pass through before 
coming into “the wealthy place.’ 

Ver. 13 to 20. Personal to the psalmist 
and to each delivered soul in Israel, and 
personal to us now, in our experience of 
the merciful kindness of Israel’s Jehovah. 
Ver. 16 is splendid authority for personal 
testimony from all who accept Christ. Ver. 
18 explains why many prayers are un- 
answered. Ver. 19 and 20 should voice 
our thanksgiving and joy when God an- 
swers prayer. 


From John Trapp: 


Ver. 8. “O bless our God, ye people.” 
We must not only publish God’s praises, 
but provoke others also so to do. 


Ver. to. For Thou, O God, hast proved 
us. God proveth His people not thereby 
to better His own knowledge of them (Jno. 
ii. 25) but to bring them to a better knowl- 
edge of their own, both vices and graces. 
It is not known what corn will yield till it 
come to the flail; nor what grapes, till 
they come to the press. Grace is hid in 
nature, as sweet water in rose leaves, the 
fire of affliction fetcheth it out. 


Ver. 14. “Which my lips have uttered.” 
Here we see after what sort vows used to 
be made, when we are under any pressing 
affliction; but when once delivered, how 
heavily many come off in point of payment. 
In trouble men will promise anything for 
ease and release, but what saith the Italian 
proverb? “When the disease is cured the 
saint is defrauded.” 


Ver. 18. “Tf I regard iniquity in my 
heart.” If I cast but a leering look towards 
it, if there be in me but an irresolution 
against it. How much more then if I al- 
low it, and wallow in it. As in a wound, 
a plaster prevaileth not, while the iron re- 
maineth within, so neither prayer, while 
sin rankleth. 


